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APPENDIX 


Besolution of the Government of India appointing the Commission. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Might Hoidblc the Governor-General in Council in the Military 
Pepartmenti—-No. 2015.^., dated Simla, 1th Jttlg 1879. 

Read again tte following papers regarding reduction of expenditure, viz.,— 

Eesolution in the Finmicinl Department, No. 410, dated Simla, 1st May 1879. 

Memorandum, Financial Department, No. 444, dated 3rd May 1879. 

Despatch to Secretary o£ State, No. 1G8 of the 22nd May 1879, regarding the redaction of Military expenditure and 
the appointment of a Special Commission to undertake a thorough and exhaustir'e enquiry into the Military 
Bystem in India, and the practicability of introducing economy into the Military administration without loss of 
efficiency. 


Resolution. — In furtherance of the ohjoct referred to in the preceding papers, His Excellency 
the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to dcterniine that a Special Commission shall assem- 
ble at Simla, on such date as will he hereafter notified, and to appoint the following officers to serve on 
the Commission : — 


President : 

The Hon’blo Siit Ashley Eden, k.o.s.i. 

Members : 

Maior-General P. S. LuitSDEN, c.n., o.s.i., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Bengal Staff Corps. 

Major-General P. S. Robehts, h.a., c.n., v.c. 

Brigadier-General R. Phayed, c.b., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Bombay Staff Corps. ' 

Brigadier-General H. H. O’Connell, Madras Staff Corps. 

Brigadier-General H. T. Macpiiebson, c.b., v.c., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Colonel T. D. Bakeu, c.b,, Aidc-dc-Camp to the Queen, 18th Poet. 

Colonel C. M. MacGbegob, c.b., c.i.i!., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Major O. R. Newmahch, Bengal Staff Corps. 

C. E. Beenahd, Esq., C.S., c.s.i. 

To be Secretary to the Commission i 
Captain E. H. H. Collen, Bengal Staff Corps. 

2. The Commission is empowered to call upon all officers or departments, civil or military, 
serving under the several Governments and Administrations in India, for any information it may deem 
necessary in the prosecution of its enquiries ; and the several Governments will be requested to afford 
the Commission every assistance and information that may be needed. 

3. The instructions of the Government of India, in regard to the scope of the enquiries to be 
instituted by the Commission, and the nature of the repiort required from it, will be communicated to 
the President from the Military Department. 


Copy to the Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, NortfiWWestom Provinces and Oudh, &c. ; 
to the Chief Commissioners, British Burma, Central Provinces, &c. and to Departments. 


(Sd.), . H. K. BURNE, Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India^ 
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Lettfer addressed by tbe Govemment of India in the Military Depart- 
ment to all Local Governments and Administrations regarding the 
Military requirements of the various Provinces of India, and replies 
thereto — ■ 


A. Hengal. 

li. Asfam. 

C. I^orth-'VVcstern Provinces and Ondh. 

D. Punjab. 

E. Bombay. 

F. Central India. 

G. Eajputana. 


H. Central Pro\'inces. 

I. Madras. 

J. Hyderabad. 

K. Mysore and Coorg. 
Xj. British Burma. 

M. Andamans. 


No. 20-1 S.B., dated Simla, 7tK Inly 1S79. 

From — CoLONET. II. K. Bunxe, c.n.. Secretary to tbe Govt, of India, jMilitary Dept., 

To — All Local Governments and Administrations. 

I am directed 1)3' the Bight Hon’hlc the Governor- Gener.al in Council to inform 3-011 that a 
Commission on Arm3' Organization, and Expenditure in India has been appointed, and that in Hia 
Excellenc3'^s opinion it is most desirable it shoidd hove the advanbage of becoming full3' aoquniutcd 
with the views of the on the militar3' requirenaents of that Government in refer- 

ence to its neecssar3' garrison j the iinmodialo repression of internal disturbance or insurrection ; and 
for tho maintenance of order. 

S. I am tboreforo to request tliat the Commission may bo furnished at the earliest possible dato 
with full particulars on the following points : — • 

(aj Strength of Native population. 

(i) Strength of Euroiiean and Eurasian population (exclusive of arm3'). 

(c) State of feeling. 

(f/) Elcmont.s of daiiger. 

(e) Strength of police. 

(/"} Distribution of police. 

(ff) Efl!cicnc3' of police. _ 

European and Eurasian population considered os— 

(1) strength in oomh.alant power and for tho maintenance of order ; 

(2) wc.ahness in necessity for provision of safety of non-combatants, women and 

chiUlren ; 

(S) of i>ossiblo greater utility than at present if organized for tho maintenance of 
order in case of disturbance. 

(;■) Question of compulsory enrolment. 

(/) Development of volunteer E3'Btcm. 

3. His Excellenc3' in Council also begs the Comrais=ion may bo furnished with tho opinion of 

the _on the general military rcqnircroonts of the Province — 

(a) for "g.arrison^^ purposes and tho maintoii.anoe of order; 

(i) for internal and external milltar3' purposes irrespective of (a). 

4. I am in oonclusion to beg the favor of a reply at tho earliest pos.sihlo date, which should not 
bo later than the loth August. Your rcpl3' should, if possible, be i)rlnted and addressed to — 

The Pr.EsiDEST, 

Army Oryaniratior., ^-c.. Commission, Simla, 

£0 spare copies being at tho same time sent to the Secretary. 


A.— BENGAL. 


Ko. 172 IT., dated Darjeeling, t)th August 1370. 

From — H. A. Cuc.xr.nr.i.i., I>q., Secrc{iir3' to the Govcminent of Bengal, 

The I’n-sdrut of the Cornmnssion ou x'Vrm3- Organization and Expenditure in Tddi.a, 
Simla. 


_ In -C.! S.B.. daic-l the Tth ultimo, from the Goremment of India in the IMilil.arv 

furnish (be Commission 011 Armv Organiza- 
t;j-. ..a:.d Lspiaai'.ure w!..> inrorma'.iou on the ifomfs noted in paragmpli 2 of that Idler, ‘aud also to 
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communicate tKe Tiews of the Government of Bengal on the military requirements of the Province in 
fefercnce to its necessary garrison, the itnmediate repression of internal disturbance or insurrection, and 
the maintenance of order. 

&. "With reference to paragraphs 1 and 8 of the letter cited aboye, I am directed to forward a 
copy of a note drarvn up by Sir Ashley Eden on the distribution of troops in Bengal ; and to say that 
Sir Steuart Bayley fully concurs in the views thei'ein expressed. It will be seen from that note that 
the Government of Bengal recommend the abolition of all small cantonments in Bengal, with the excep- 
tion of Baxa, Darjeeling (Jellapahar), Cuttack, and Doninda; and the concentration of troops at two 
centres, Calcutta and Dinapore. If, as proposed, the regiment of Em-opeans at Dum-Dum is removed 
to Darjeeling, the troops to be stationed at Calcutta, i.i., Port William, Alipore, and Barrackpore, will 
be ns follows : — 


Port William 
Alipore 

Barrafckpore 


Or, if only a wing remains at Baxa, then two-and-a-half regiments of Native infantry should he 
stationed at Barrackpore. At Dinapore there would he one field battery, one regiment European 
infantr 3 ’-, and one regiment Native infantry; at Dorimda there would be one regiment Native 
infantry, with a detachment at .Ilazaribagh ; and at Darjeeling one regiment of European infantry, 
with a detachment at Barrackpore. The regiment at Cuttack would remain there, but it should be a 
Bengal, and not a hladras, regiment. 

3. This seheme would set free the regiment at Julpigorce with its wing at Dacca, the regiment 
at Bhaugulpore with its detaehmout at Nya Doomka, the detachment at Bcvhampore, and the cavdlry 
at Segowlie. The force in Bengal would bo diminisbed by two regiments of Native infantry, one 
regiment of Native cavalry, and one battery of artillery. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that the distribution of troops now proposed would 
suffice to meet the general requirements of Bengal, both for garrison purposes and the inaintenanoe of 
order, and for internal and external military purposes. The troops proposed to bo stationed at Port 
William, Alipore, and Barraelqjore would alwa 3 'S leave three or four regiments of Native infantry 
available and ready to bo sent, if required, on any omergenc 3 '' or in any direction. 

6 . The annexed Statements I and II show the strength of the Native population, the strength 
of the European and Eurasian population (exclusive of troops), and the strength and distribution of 
the police in this province. 

6 . The Lieutenant-Governor Is of opinion that in these provinces there is nothing in the state 
of public feeling which can bo considered to constitute au olcmeut of danger. Notwithstanding the 
occasional rash utterances of a portion of the Press, there is not, in Sir Steuart Bayley^s opinion, any 
general feeling of hostility to Government, nor, if taxation is kept within moderate limits, does he see 
any element likely to give rise to such a feoliug. Of the iiolitical sources of disquiet w'hieh have at 
dificrent times been discerned in the Perazis of Eastern Bengal and in the Wahabis of Patna, the 
Lieutenant-Governor lias little licsitation in sa 3 'ing that, at present at all events, he can sec in these 
sects no source of danger or disturbance ; and should the gradual improvement in the condition of the 
agricultural population bo attended, as lias sometimes been apprehended, with agrarian riots, there is 
no reason to suppose that such disturbances will ever be an 3 -thing but local, or more serious than can 
be met by the aetion of tlio police. On this subject, however, as Sir Asble 3 ' Eden is President of the 
Commission, it is unnecessary for Sir Steuart Bayley to give more than au outline of his views. The 
President’s own knoivledge and position entitle him to sjieak ivith far greater authority and with 
more fulness on the subject; and Sir Steuart Bayley has little doubt that that authority will be found 
to support bis own views. 

7. With regard to the efficienoy of the police, I am to say that the force in the Lower Provinces 
was recently reduced to the lowest possible strength compatible with the maiiitonaiice of internal 
peace and order. In the event of the proposals made above for the reduction and redistribution of the 
troops in Bengal being adopted, it will be necessary to entertain an additional force of two European 
inspectors, throe sub-inspectors, 20 head-constables, and 2 o 0 oonstablos, at a total cost of Rs. 31,800 
per annum. This foiee wdil bo carefully drilled, and be divided into tiircc parties. A European in- 
spector, .a sub-inspootor, eight head-constables, and 100 men will be stationed at Dacca ; and a similar 
party at Bhaugulpore. A sub-inspector, four head-constables, and 50 men will be posted at Moorshed- 
abad, the object being to strengthen the reserves at these places in ease of 003 ^ local disturbances. 

8 . The total strength of the European and Eurasian population of Bengal, exclusive of the 
army, is 41,453, of ivhom 19,001 live in Calcutta. The remaining 21,792 are scattered in small 
numbers throughout the countiy, as will he seen from Statement No. I appended to this letter. 
Except in Calcutta and the suburbs, and in a fCw' largo towns, such as Dacca, Chittagong, and Sevam- 
pore, the Eurasian population is very small. In Beliar and Darjeeling there are a considerable number 
of non-official European planters, who would materially assist in the maintenaneo of order in the event 
of any serious internal disturbance ; but, on the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that, 
except in Calcutta, the strength of the European and Eurasian population, fli combatant power and for 
the maintenaneo of order, is about eoimtcrbalanced b;'^ the nocesBify of providing for the safety of 
their women and eliildren in case of disturbance. The Lieutenant-Governor does not consider that iho 
scattered European and Eurasian population outside Calcutta could bo so organized as to be of any 
greater ntilit 3 '' than at present. In Calcutta the Europeans and Eurasians form a most powerful and 
valuable element of slrcngtli both as a combatant and as a protective power. 


r 1 Garrison battery. 

. ■< I European regiment. 

(. I Regiment of Native infantry. 

. 2 Regiments Native infantry. 

r 2 Batteries of artillery, 
j 2 Companies European infantry. 

■ I 2 Regiments of Native infantry. 
C Detachment of Native cavalry. 
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P. Isciilicr Sir AsTilcy Men nor Sir Stonart Harley considers the compulsory enrolment of 
EuroiJeans and Hnrasians possible or dcsirablCj nor do tliey look forward to any ^eat development of 
the volunteer eystem beyond the sta^o that it has now' reached. 


Kc{e ly the hievicnar.i-Gorernor on ihe Hhtrihutioii of Trooys in Jienyai. 

This Government is about to be asked by the Government of India what reductions it is possible 
to make in the number of troops slulioned in Lower Bengal, and specially in the number of small 
cantonments and detachments, 

hTow, the position of Bengal in respect to the stations which it is ncccssarj’ to ooaup 5 ^ with troops 
has very mnch clinngcd in late years, and, since the subject was . last considered and settled, we now 
have railway communication in' a few hours betweeu Calcutta and the North-liastcni Brouticr, and 
we can also send troops from Calcutta to Dacca by lailw.ty and steamer in a day and night. 

There can be no greater mistnho than to shut troops up in isolated cantonments ; it is an 
enormous waste of power, and .a great eacpensc. The regiment, which has a wing at Julpigorcc and 
a win." at Dacca, may he at once withdrawn. Julpigorcc is within IS hours by mil of Calcutta; and 
if the regiment at Unv.a over wanted support, it would be supported almost as easily from Calcutta as 
from Julpigorcc. 1 undorslaud that the Cominauding Ollicer aud the Commissioner think that 
B.axa is a better cantonraeut thnii Julpigorcc, and that there arc strong reasons for maintaining it at 
Baxa. But they think a wing suflieient ; the other wing might bo willidmwn to Calcutta. IVoops 
are not likely to ho wanted at Dacc.a on tiiij' sudden emergency; and, for the Enstcim districts, Gonlnndo 
is as good a centre as any other j)lace, and troops could be sent Just ns easily from Calcutta to the 
Bnstern districts ns from D.icea. It m.aj- bo necessary, however, if the garrison is withdrawn from 
Dacca, to slightly increase the police reserve. The work likely to fall upon any force in the Dacca 
division is ])olico work jiropcr, the maiutonanco of itilernal pence and order, ■ and Jiot_thc control of a 
foreign enemy. 

The regiment at Bliangulporc is not u'anted. The people of Bhaugulpore areas quiet, loyal, and 
wcll-heliaved as the people of any place in India. The detachment at Nya Doomka .may bo with- 
drawn, their jilace being taken by a strong police guard, if necessary. 

'J’ho Sonthal country, which is now settled and quiet, is surrounded by rnilw.ays ; and troops could 
he poured into it more easily from Calcutta and Dinnporc than from any other place. The detachment 
at Berhamporo is quite nsoless cscept to occupy barnicks erected at an enormous expense only to bo 
condemned. 


The dctaelimont of Europeans at Ilazarib.agb is not wanted ; and it must bo demoralising to such a 
em, all detachment to ho scp.aratod from its lic.ad-qnarlcrs. There is a regiment of sepoys at Doninda; 
and if the European detachment is removed, one comiiany iiom Domuda might be sent on detaoh- 
meut at llaznribagli. 

I have never been able to understand wbj' a cavalry regiment should bo stationed at a dofnebod 
outlying station like Segowlio, whore it could only be available for local jiurposes. If it is meant to 
overawe Nepal, I think it is entirely wasted. If Nepal invades British territory, it will only bo 
after long prep.nration and warning; and, nndcr such circumslnneos, a far more foriuid.uble force than a 
Native cavalry regiment ivonld have to wjitch the frontier. If this cavalry regiment is required for pur- 
poses of a general milit.aiy cliaraelor, it should ho removed to Dinajmro or Benares or Allahabad, or some 
military centre from wliieli it can bo dctnelicd and sent by rail in any direction in which it is required. 

There is a battery of artillery at Darjeeling which is not absolntely necessary. Indeed, how 
unnecessary it is may ho gathered from the fact that it has for years not had any serviccahlo guns. 
It may ho ih.at it is required to he sl.ationed in the hills for sanitaiy purposes; but if this is so, ono 
battery the Ic's might ho retained at Barrackj>ore, and the Darjeeling battery moved down there when 
required. At present, entirely unequipped as it is, it is a most useless and c.vlr.avagant waste of 
money. It would he very mneh hotter to remove this battery, and, with the hariaeks it would 
vacate, them would he aecoininodntion for the head-quarters of tlie regiment now' at Dum-Dum. If 
furllier accommodation was required, there is plenty of room for building ehc.np barracks or cottages: 
the harr.aeks lately constniefed arc far more massive and costly than is necessary. 

I abo think that the second regiment of Europeans now stationed at Dum-Dnm would ho much 
belter stationed at Darjeeling, or, at all events, the head-quarters and ono aving. It might ho 
ncce'=‘-nrv prohalily to leave a detaelimeiit of the regiment at B:irr.aelqioro. 'With the tramway running 
into Jellajiahar, and joining the Northern Bengal llnilw.'iy, this regiment could always he sent for 
when wanted in the plains; and having regard to the extiwoniinary unhealthincss of Dnm-Dum, 
and the great sieknc=s of the regiment there, I am sure it would be good economy to station it at 
Jellnpaliar. If tliis is determined upon, cheap huts should bo constructed instead of llie cxpensi\-o 
stone barrnel.s now us' d for the troops. If the battery were removed, as I have said above, very few 
new b.arnK'k'i wonld be wanted for a wing. If a regiment, or the head-quarters of a regiment, was 
Ft.ntjoncil at Jellap.ihnr, men sent up ns convalescents could be .nttaobed ternpor.nrily to the different 
rompana s of such rr_'imcnt, .ind be brought under the control of olliccrs and non-commissioned 
oQicers far more c..n’.plL-t«*I.v than tho.v now can be- 
lie- r.i v*. tn of cyn\ .'ih'scent depots is wasteful and extravagant. Tlio establishment of othcors 
anil T'"''”' alone <^,^.^ts B=. r>S,0(i() a year. It h quite uniu'ce.^sary to make .an c-xjiensive coin- 


.-Vl ijjore. 


* 
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Barrackporo, taking them for my purpose as one station. I would station troops there, supposing the 
Dum-Dum regiment is i-emoved to Darjeeling, as follows : — 

1 Garrison battery. 

1 European regiment. 

1 Regiment Native infantry. 

2 Regiments Native infantry. 

'2 Batteries of artillery. 

2 Companies European infantry. 

2 Regiments of Native infantry. 

.Detachment of Native cavalry, 
or, if only a wing remains at Baxa, I would give Barrackpore two-and-a-hal£ regiments Native 
infantrj'. 

This would .always give three or four regiments of Nativednfantry to send in .any direction, 
eitlier to East or North Bengal, or elsewhere. At Dinapore I wotdd have — 

1 Field battery. 1 Regiment European infantry. 

1 Regiment Native infantry. 

At Domnda, one regiment Natia’e infantry, with detachment at Hazarihngh. At Darjeeling, 
one regiment European infantry, with detachment at Barrackpore. This would set free the regiment 
at Julpigorce with its wing at Dacca, the regiment at Bhagulpore with its detachment at Nya 
Doomka, and the detaeliment at Berhampore and the cavalry regiment from Segowlie. The force in 
Beng.al would he diminished by two regiments of Native infantry, one I'egiment of Native cavalry, 
one battery of artillery. 


Fort William 
Alipore 

Barrackpore 


No. I. 

Statemeni showing ihe strenglh of Native population and strength of European and Eurasian population 

[pjeelnsive of armf). 


Districts. 

Strength 
o£ Native 

Stiength of 
European and 
Eurasian popa- 
lation, evclusivo 
of iinny. 

Total. 

BENGATi. 

TTESTEKN DTSTJIICTS. 

population. 


Burdwan Division. 

Burdwan ... ... 

... 2,034., 212 

633 

2,034,745 

Bankoora. 

... 528,739 

33 

628,772 

Beerhhoom ... 

895,830 

91 

895,921 

Midnapore ... 

... 2,540,740 

217 

2,540,963 

Ilooghly and Howrah ... 

... 1,487,157 

1,309 

1,488,556 

Total 

... 7,284.,C8d. 

2,273 

7,286,957 


CENTllAL nlSTEICIS, 


Fresidency Eivision, 


24-Pergunnahs 

. . . 

... 2,204,879 

4,468 

2,209,345 

Calcutta . , , 


408,927 

19,601 

428,588 

Nuddea 

««• 

... 1,812,582 

213 

1,812,796 

Jessore 

, ,, 

... 2,074,880 

141 

2,076,021 

Moorshedahad 

... 

... 1,353,315 

311 

1,358,626 


Total 

... 7,854,583 

24,792 

7,879,375 


Bajshahyc Division. 
Dinagopore ... 

... 1,601,903 

21 

1,601,924 

Rajshahye ... 

... 1,310,628 

101 

1,310,729 

Rungporo 

... 2,149,931 

41 

2,149,972 

Bograh 

689,448 

19 

089,467 

Bubna 

... 1,211,562 

■ 82 

1,211,594 

Darjeeling ... 

94,292 

420 

94,712 

Julpigoreo 

418,633 

- 32 

4.18,665 

Total 

... 7,370,397 

666 

7,377,063 


h 
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EEXGAIi — ronlir.vri. 
EASTEnS DISTRICTS. 

Dacca Dhitioii. 
DncKi ... ... 

T’urrecxlporo ... 

B.iclrorgimge 
JI ymcusingli 

Tipperali ... ... 


Total 


ChiHagong Divhion. 
CUiltagoDg ... 

KoalilioUy ... 

Cliiltagong Hill Tracts ... 


Total 


DEnAR. 
Datna Division. 

Patna 

Gjav 

SlialialiacI 

JIozuITorporo ... 

Durblmuga ... ... 

Snvun 

Cliuiuparuu ... 


Total 


Dhangnlporc Division, 
ilongliyr 
Hliangulpore 

Ptiniciili ... ... 

Soiitiial Pcrgainnalis ... 

MaWah 

Total 


Orissa Division. 

Cuttaclc 

Poorcc 

Balasorc 

Tributary ilebals 

Total 


Chota Dngporc Division. 
IT.azariba'rli 
IrtlluiTClugga 
Siiigbiioom 

Ivtanbboom ... 

Tributary Estates 

Total 
Geai.u Tor.aL 


Strength 
of Kntive 
population. 


5frengtli of 
Europeau and 
Eurasian iiojiu- 
bition. exclusive 
of army. 


1,847,032 

5,901 

1,012,505 

81. 

2,377,279 

154 

2,319,519 

98 

1,533,880 

51 

9,120,515 

0,348 

1,120,300 

1,012 

71-3,707 

227 

CD,.577 

80 

1,900,044 

1,200 

1,557,418 

1,858 

1,919,029 

121 

1,723,571 

403 

4,381,489 

217 

2,003,730 

124 

1,4 10,722 

03 

13,119,505 

2,310 

1,832,038 

948 

1,820,121 

1C9 

1,714,484 

311 

1,2-59,075 

212 

070,389 

37 

7,288,107 

1,077 

1,491,380 

404 

709,050 

24 

770,151 

81 

1,283,308 

1 

4,337,189 

510 

770,472 

1,40.3 

1,237,020 

94 

41. 5,001 

22 

99.5,517 

53 

40.5,9'^0 


.3,‘'23,099 

1,-572 

.2,091,983 

41,153 


jV.ifiVr Spates. 
C.- 1 -b 15 bar ... 

ntsn'n--r3b ... 


Total. 


1^852^003 

2,377,13.3 

2,310,017 

1,533,931 


0,12G,SC3 


1,127,402 

713,03-1 

00,007 


1,910,943 


1,5.58,770 

1,919,750 

1,723,974 

4,381,700 

2,003,800 

1,410,81.5 


13,121,881 


1,812,980 

1,820,290 

1,714,79.5 

1,259,287 

070,420 


» 7,289,78.1. 


1,401,784. 

709,074 

770,232 

1,283,309 


4,317,90.0 


771,875 

1,237,123 

41.5,023 

9!).5,.570 

405,980 


3,82.5,571 


02,130,130 


.5:32,.50.5 
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Sfalement showing the strength and dislrihulion of Police in the Lozoer Provinces, including Calcutta,. 
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B.— ASSAM. 


the Ghif'J' Commissioner on the hliVtlary requirements of 


Assam. 


I*)iy.irnl prr»:Tni]iTiv of nad r.dniions wUli tbe 

wild irilx.3 coatiailoa! lo tin.' frontiers of the [iroviiice. 


In order to Itiy fully Ijcfore the Commission mj* vicw.s oit the milihiry requirements of Assam^ it 

i.s npoe.nsary to advert briefly to the physical eoufigiira- 
tiou of the proviiice, :ind to the natmo of the v.arious 
tribes rvithin and around it. Spoahiug roughlj-j tho 
province consists of the two valleys of tho Ilrahinaputra and tho Surma rivers, with the intervening 
ranges of mountains. It is bounded on the north by the lower spurs of tho eastern Himalayas; and 
onr^teighbour-s on this bonier, beginning from the west, arc first the peoide of Bhoolan proper, next 
tho Bhootias of Towang, a dopendeney of Tliibel. Both peoides live under an organized government, 
and have for some ycai-s past been very good neighbours, from whom wo have nothing to fear. 

2. Next eomo the sav.agc trihe.s of Aims, JJiillhis, and ^liris. "With the Bufllas we had soma 
trouble five years ago j but none of tlicso arc warlike tribes, nor need any serious injury bo npprebend- 
cd from them. Outjiost.s of nrmed police, bowover, bavo to bo maintained along the frontier, to guard 
n'saiust any petty r.aids tliat might be projected. Eastward again beyond those are tlio Abors, a 
warlike and turbulent tribe, against whom wo have made moi-o than one uusnccossfid cxpedilion. In 
tiieir claim to the whole country between the low bills and the Bralininputm, and in their predatory 
habits, there are standing causes of quaiTol which will probably lead to an oj>on attack before long. 
The proposed advance of our lino of posts on this frontier will stronglhon our po.sition ; hut for many 
years to come thi.s portion of tho frontier will need lo be strongly guarded both to repel and, if need 
1 ) 0 , to punLsli aggrc-ssion. 

3. Beyond these are the IMishmis, who also occasionally -give tronhlo, but who will bo held 
completely in cheek by the advanced lino of posts. From them no serious danger need he apprehended; 
hut, in their case likewise, numerous armed posts have to bo maintained for defensive purposes. On 
tile eastern frontier, the iMi.sIimi hills, which sweep round the Brahmaputra valley, form our boundary', 
and are inlinhited by Singlipoos and Kliamptis, the latter a Shan tribe, and the former having also a 
Biu-me.'C origin. Tliesa trihes give no trouble, and under ordinary circnmstaiice.s are unlikely to give 
any; but through their eonutry lie the I'outes between the v.alley of the Brahmaputra, and both 
Upi>er Btinna and the Bathang-Bhaino road, and it is i)robable that wo shall some day come into 
deter rehitions with them, either amicable or hostile. 

4. There is a portion of tho boundary here, where the hills turn to the south-west, not yet 

^ surveyed. 'J’he.se hills uro iuhnhlted by- some of the 

luiijvjrt). trihe.s who go uiidor the' indiscriminate name of Nagas ; 

hut the N.igas generally will come under consideration herc.nftei'. 'IHirning southward, the fiontier 
inarehes witli that of IMuniporo for some distance. Muniirorc lias an estimated army- of i"i,000 or 0,000 
.strong, n’lie men are said to he of good X’bysiquc and possessed of many .soldierly qnalitie.s ; and tho 
IV'litiral Agent thinks that, with the assistance of a few Enroiiean ollieers, they might he made of 
VI ry igre.rt u- > in ea-e of complications ari.sing with Burma, and, even .ns they now are, may- he vciy 
ns' ful auxiliaries against the Nagas on one side or the Bustiais on tho other. Tlioir ignorance of drill 
nii'l disiiji'.ine inaho.s them of little account in scientific warf.aro ; and, under iirosenfcireiunstauces, I 
apprehend no danger uiiatevor from iMuniporc. I ought not to omit hero the fact, qnanlnm valcat, 
fh.at the A-sThi valicy' has been, and might ag.iin bo, di.sinrhod by the inenr.sion of Burmo.so over the 
I’.itkoi into tho valley of the I5ehing. i'crsonally- I look upon sneh a contingency a.s in tho hi<'liost 
• ri- s i> -5 degree imiirobablc ; hut ntlenliou having l,con c:dh d to 

to it in the ncw;q..ai>erE by- a geutleman>^- of great 
jin-oti icfirr" and cvp'rii'ni e. I think proper to mention it. 

o. I.vav1iig hXnnipjre, the bonndaiy of the A.ssam province on the south niav he said for the 
l.-Aiij. - . present lo he (he range of low hills inhabited by the 

... ' . , , Im'iluii tribes, and fnrtlier west by the people of Hill 

i ipr. r.ut, hey.-r.d vhi-ni it i- needless (o ■'pjic Ijtir-bai.s bave at fimc.s given us serious trouble ami 
' exiiedition of 1871-72 there Iinve been no rakhs made 

I , -m-i t,y t.w mamteaaaee of Ijazars in their ncighbonrhi-sid we have acquired a very- 
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Xvhasias. Jaiutias and Uaros. 


considerable bold over tbem. But pressure from oilier tribes to the sontb-eastj or internal dissensions, or 
the rise of a new oliief, may at any moment bring’ about a renewal of their restless spirit, so that, 
on om' part, an incessant watchfulness, and the maintenance of numerous and efficient posts, are still 
of the Ih-st necessity along this part of our boundary. 

6. I have hitherto abstained from speaking of the most formidable and aggressive of the tribes 

with whom we have to do, viz., the heterogeneous clans 
‘ or tribes whom we group under the name of Nagas, 

bec.auso they are not, geographically speaking, external to the province, but inhabit the range 
of hills dliddlng the valley of the Brahmaputra, cast of the Doyang, from that of the Surma, 
east of the .Taintia hills, and may be said to be almost wholly within the territorial boundaries 
of the promnee. ATe have lately taken up a permanent position at Koliima, in the centre of the 
Augami tribe of Nagas, from which we can control this the most warlike of the elans far better 
than from Samugnting j but with this position we have also undertaken the responsibility of bringing 
tlie tribes gradually under subjection to the law, and of repressing the unceasing raids and massacres 
which have, with sickening reiteration, been reported in every annual report, but which have never yet 
been systematically met or repressed. It is needless to saj’^ that the retention of Kohima and its 
sub-division of AVokba in the Lhota-Naga country' will, no less than the steady enforcement of the 
Government policy, be in all probability resented by them, and that both our outposts and communica- 
tions in this country will require to be most carefidly guarded. Consequently a strong force, not oirly 
for defensive purpose, but available for punitive and repressive measures, must be deemed an absolute 
necessity ; and for some years to come our position will be that of a garrison in an enemy’s country, 

7. X/ittle need be said of the other races inhabiting this range of mouirtains. To the west of 

the Nagas come the Syntengs or Jaiutias, who broke 
into rebellion IS years ago, but who, like their neigh- 
bours the Khasias, are now a peaceful and contented race, unlikely to give trouble ; and again, to 
the west of the Khasia and Jaintia lulls, come the Garos, who likewise are settling down into a 
peaceable and civilized community. ■ But though I anticipate no trouble from these hill tribes, it must 
be remembered that their peacefulness and abstinence from bloodshed is of recent date, and is a lesson 
still only partially learnt ; consequently that they cannot be left, like the people of the plains, to the 
mere moral authority of the civil police, but must be subjected to the visible control of some armed 
force among them. 

8. From the above survey it will bo seen that we have little to fear from any organized aggres- 
sion of a foreign enemy, or from internal rebellion, but that, on the other hand, we have to guard 
at every point along an enormously extended external frontier, and along the quasi-frontier of the Naga 
hills, against raids from barbarous tribes, who, although of no organized strength, can yet issue from the 
hUls, out up villages, and carry back tbeir plunder with great ease, causing us much harassment and 
expense in the endeavour to enforce punislimont. Spe.aking generally, none of these tribes have any 
cohesion j none of them act together. Some of tbem have neither tribal nor even village chiefs ; and 
if it wore a question of meeting them in our own territory only, 50 men .at any one point would he more 
than a match for any force that could well he brought against that point. But it might very easily 
happen, not by design, hut accidentally, that wo were simultaneously called on to meot’LUsbai incur- 
sions in the south and Al)Or incursions in the north, while a bJaga expedition was going on in the 
middle of the province. Tlio occasional necessity, moreover, of meeting these inoursions by punitive 
measures, and malnng hostile expeditions into the enemy’s country, must not be lost sight of. This 
necessity involves something in the shape of reserves at particular points on the frontier, in addition to 
the actual strength of the defensive posts, besides central reserves, properly so called ; and it is from 
the double necessity of guarding and strengthening numerous posts along the frontier, and at the 
same time being roadj' to undertake frequent bo.stile expeditions, that the existing system of distri- 
buting our armed force has grown up. This system I now proceed to describe. 

9. The central reserve consists of the head-quarters of four native regiments, each 800 strong. 

_ • , . . Of these, two arc stationed at Shillong, which has the 

Prvwnt system of frout.er posts. advantage of being very bc.altby, and so far eentrically 

•situated as to be cc^uidistant from the northern, soiilliorn, and Naga liills frontier. But it has some 
disadvantages, in that supplies have to he brough-fc up either from the Brahmaputra by CO miles of an 
impeifcctly mettdlcd cart-road, ■which is almost impassable in the rains, or else 50 miles from. 
Bholagungc (the nearest point for water-carriage on the south side) by a steep and difficult bridle- 
path. Consequently, Shillong is one of the most expensive places in India 3 the moving of ti-coj^s 
from there is not easy; and the reserve there, though equidistant from many points o£ danger, is 
within easy reach of none. For the requirements of the Khasia hills themselves, two companies 
would suflice. 

The head-quarters of another regiment is at Bibrooghur, the highest point on the Brahmaputra fo 
which the river steamers ply; and a glance at the map will show that at present this is the most suitable 
place that could he chosen in Ujjper Assam, and the head-quarters of the remaining regiment is at 
Cachar (Silchar), which, being tlie furthest available spot on the Surma river, having the Lushnis to 
the south, Munipore and Burma to the east, and INaga hills to the north, is obviously an obligatory 
spot in any system of military defence. 

l^ext in the chain come what (for want of a better name) I may call the local reserv’cs of detach- 
ments from these regiments, at Gowhati, Jaipore, Golaghat, and Sud^-a, none of which (hardly even 
the last) are frontier outposts ; and finally come the scries of frontier posts, strictly so-called, including * 
the Kaga hills posts. . - ~ 

10. These frontier posts are 50 in number (excluding the* above lo'cal resoYve^ stations) ; ‘and 

of these *50, some 30* arc "held by"‘fvontier police 
with 73*r/nien, and* 14 by the military with 61(5 
men. * 

I should explain that in Assam the police are divided into two branches — («) the civil police, who 
take the ordinary station duties connected with dctcctioifand prevention of crime ; and (d) the armed 
or frontier police^ whose duty it is to guard jails and treasuries, furnish escorts, and man these frontier 


* IwcliK.ling’ the frontier police of the Nagn liills 
reserve at Kohima. 


e 
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outposts, but ^vlio have notbing* to do with the ordinary criminal worlc of the district. 'These frontier 
police are armed with rifles, and arc drilled and receive mushetiy instruction, and their duties arc 
almost entirely of a military nature ; and in the districts where they have to deal^ with hostile tribes, 
such as Garo and Naga hills and Cachar, they ai’C enlisted mainly for their qualities as soldiers, from 
among such races as the l^cpalese or the tribes inhabiting the hills and slopes of Assam, such as 
Jharuas, Kablias, Cacharis, &c. 

These 50 frontier outposts, as I have said, are held partly hy military and partly by frontier 
police. A complete list of them, with their geographical distribution and the class and number of the 
garrison, will bo found in Appendix. A, from which it will bo seen that the numbers garrisoning them 
vary in the outposts proper from about 60 men of all ranks to l-i of all ranks in those held by the 
military, and even dwindle down to five and seven in a few of those held by the police. 

They arc held, moreover, quite indiscriminately — ^hcre a police outpost, there a military, then two 
more police posts, then again one held by troops. There is no sort of system, such as central posts 
being held hy troops and flanlis by police, or important and dangerous posts hy troops and tlio less 
dangerous hy police, or even ono district by troops and another by police; but it is an absolutely 
haphazard arrangement, ^vith a slight tendency observable to relieve the military of the most unhealthy 
and of the most distant posts ; but even this much has been carried out in a very erratic and uncertain 
fashion. 

11. The inconveniences and objections to this system are obvious. The first is the want of ad- 
^ . . miuistrative unity. The posts being garrisoned by men 

under dilierent organizations, they cease at once to be a 
connected chain of posts, ready to co-operato w'ith each other; but each post communicates wuth its 
own military or civil head-quarters only, and practically, instead of being a link in a chain, is merely 
an isolated garrison commanding the ground on which it stands. Patrolling between the posts is not 
kept up. Tlie duty can he enforced on the police, but not on tbe military, unless the commanding 
officer approves. The district officer, who is responsible for meeting and repelling such jictty raids/ can 
do what he likes in regard to the police outposts. He can give no orders to the military without delay 
and circumlocution, and without obvious danger of friction. 

12.. Prom a military point of view, tbe objections to tbe present system arc even greater. It 
breaks the hearts of commanding officers to see their regiments split up on this petty detachment duty. 
Small bodies of troops, rarely*’ more than 50, and sometimes as few as 15, are sent ofi by themselves to 
distant and unhealthy posts in the jungle, where it is difficult to supply them with food, and where 
they remain unvisited by a Eiwopean officer sometimes as much as six months together. Naturally 
the commanding officer complains that it is impossible to keep up proper discipline, proj^er drill, proper 
shooting figures, proper health, or proper smartness in such circumstances ; and there cannot' be a doubt 
that detachment duty, when it involves, as in these cases, cnfoi’ccd idleness, isolation in small parties, 
and absence of supervision, must have the worst effect both on the health and discipline of the men. 
Add to this that the provisioning and maintenance of these posts is a troublesome nnd expensive 
business ; and it will be admitted that the military dislike to sending men on this duty is justified, 

13. Unfortunately, as I have shown above, the frontier posts must be kept up, and detachment 

Duty of military and iwlico respectively. mustbc doDO ; but I am quite of opinion that it 

need not, in Assam, be done by the troops. It seems to 
me that, theoretically speaking, this sort of small outpost duty is strictly and properly work for nn. 
armed frontier police, not for disciplined troops org-anized on the regimental unit. It is not the 
defence of the country against invasion ; it is to guard against petty raids, committed by 50 or lOQ 
savages at a time, that we keep up those posts. I conceive the legitimate duty of the military' to be 
that of an armed reserve, collected at convenient central stations, whence they could be sent to support 
the police on an emergency, or to undertake the brunt of any hostile expedition outside our own terri- 
tory. I may observe, in support of my views as to the proper distinction of duties, that, in the 
Cnifagong Hill tracts and along the Arracan frontier (I believe), where the circumstances are almost 
identical with those of the Assam frontier, the outpost duty' is wholly and entirely taken by the armed 

14. I next have to enquire ivhothor such an arrangement as is here suggested is feasible ; and this 

Substitution of police for inllitory. depends on the question whether our froniier police are 

. . . up to the work (t) in efRciency, (S) in numbers. In 

point ot efhcieucy, I have little hesitation in saying that for this special business — the prevention and 
punishment of raids among savage tribes in jungle-covered hills — ^the armed police are even more effi. 
cient than the military'. The actual fighting is the smallest part of the task: the essential qualities 
are mobility and handiness. Now the troops are not easily moved, and are in fact very helpless in 
the yungle. I am not speaking of exceptional regiments like the 44th S. L. 1., which is recruited 
trom Nepalese, and has had very special experience of jungle warfare, but of the ordinary Toorheali or 
i uujabi sepoy. The troops require a large in-oportion of carriage; they require to have their paths 
cut tor them, their supplies brought to them, their stockades built for them. In fact, they require to 
e wai on; whereas the armed polieoman is accustomed to the jungles from his infancy, cuts his 

^'*1 hm own huts, fetches liis o-n-n food, and waits upon himself. The sepoy is armed 

1 + reec i-loader, and is thus no doubt more useful in actual fighting; but in actual figlitiuo* when 

the ample evid'ence on 

have tnkoifto” ■ Lnshai campaigns, and of the many' subsequent expeditions that 

nlaoe side bills, that in actual fighting the armed polieoman is quite fit to take his 

rornarl'fi T ^ I “o* spealnng without authority in the foregoing 

ao-ainst the isrd'ev took place In 1875, when it was resolved to send a punitive expedition 

that the ordorfi'of tbe S Kcatinge, who was at that time Chief Commissioner of Assam, found 
owke trnanie and in explanation slated that, 

guard them when imnmssed ^ coolies, he was unable to imjness them for transport purposes, or even to 
troops were unable to leave tbe^ 1 ^^ oo^d not provide carriage for the baggage and provisions, the 

bei/g undo? ortos to reton 150 men was%ent out; but. 

oratrs to return ivilhm three days, 'they accomplished nothing. It was not until the 
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cooly carp's liberated by the termination of tlie Duffla expedition had been placed at the Chief Com- 
missioner’s disposal that effective measures were tsihen for the punishment of the Nagas. 

Colonel Johnstone, Political Agent at Munipore, in his annual reijort, dated S5th February 1879, 
to the Government of India, notices this want of mobility in our troops. He points out that, while 
the Munipore raw levies were ready to march at a momenCs notice, carrying their own baggage 
EUjjplies, and at the end of the march building their own huts and stockades, our Native troops were 
unable to move without a long array of coolies, who had to do evei’ything for them. 

15. In point of efficiency, then, I say that the frontier police are even now not less efficient than 

„ c j ,• the men of ordinary Native regiments, and, from their 

Comparative expense of military and police. . i -t. •' n , outii 

greater mobihtj’-, would bo, if armed ivith breech- 
loaders, decidedly more efficient for this particular duty. In point of expense, there can be no com- 
parison. Each soldier of an Assam regiment costs the Government not less than Rs. 337 a year; each 
policeman costs Rs. ISO. And if equal efficiency is granted, it is obvious that considerations of eco- 
nomy point to the change ; but numerically the force of armed police is at present too weak to relieve 
the military of all the frontier posts, and will have to be increased by about 1,000 men. If this is 
done, I am of opinion that two Native regiments can, with perfect safety and unquestionable economy, 
be set free from Assam. 

The following are the details of the scheme. 

16. The Assam armed police force as at present constituted consists of— 


13 English officers, 

8 Inspectors, 

SO Sub-inspectors, 
distributed over the different districts as shown in 


1S5 Head-constables, 

1,899 Constables, 

,21 Buglers, 

Appendix B, and holding 35 frontier posts. 

The cost of the present force of armed police, including a moiefy share ofr European officers^ 
salaries, is Rs. 3,13,208. Full details are given in Appendix B. 

In making up the strength of the police to 3,000 men, I would propose certain modifications both 
as to the constitution of the force and as to salaries. 

The following statement gives my views as to the constitution of a cadre of- 1,000 men, and 
shows the salaries that would have to be paid to officers and men : — 

Rs. 


4 Inspectors, i.e . — 

2 Inspectors at Rs. 150 
2 Ditto at „ 100 
Yearly cost 

10 Sub-inspectors, r.e. — 

2 Sub-Inspectors at Rs. 
8 Ditto at „ 

Yearly cost 
Hcad-constables — 


60 

50 


100 


20 Ilead-oonstahlos at Rs. 26 

20 Ditto 

at „ 

20 

40 Ditto 

at ,, 

16 

20 Ditto 

at ,, 

12 

Yearlj' cost 



1,000 Constables — 

200 Constables at Rs. 

10 


500 Ditto at „ 

9 


300 Ditto at „ 

8 



6,000 


6,240 


20,880 


Yearly cost 


20 Buglers — 

10 Buglers at Rs. 10 

10 Do. at „ 9 

Yearly cost 

2 Armorers at Rs. 50 
Yearly cost 

Good-conduct pay at Re. 1 per ] 5 
per cent, of strength, 160 by 12 
Yearly cost 

1 Marksman’s pay at Rs. 50 
Yearly cost 

Clothing allowance at Rs. 8 per man, 
1,120 men 

Contingencies at Rs. 5 per cent. ... 

Total 


Rs. 

2,280 

1,200 

1,800 

600 

8,960 

7,750 


1,62,510 


. 1,00,800 

On this scale of pay, the cost of 3,000 frontier police, including the full complement of Native 
officers, ivould be Rs. 1,62,510 by 3 = Rs. 4,87,530. The present frontier police force is officered by 
seven district superintendents and six assistant superintendents, whoso salaries amount to Rs. 80,000, 
one-half of which, or Rs. 40,000, is debited to the frontier police, the other half (as these officers have 
to perform ordinary police work) is met from civil funds. It would be necessary to increase the 
European staff on strengthening the present police force ; and I consider that four additional assistant 
superintendents of police would be sufficient. ' 

The European staff would be graded as follows 


■ 1 District Superintendent at Rs. 1,000 

2 District Superintendents at ,, 800 

3 Ditto at „ 600 

2 , Ditto at „ 500 

one-half of wdiieh would be met from civil funds, 


4 Assistant Superintendents at Rs. 400 
4 Ditto at ,, 300 

2 Ditto at ,, 250 

Total yearly cost . . . 


Rs. 


94,800 


The total 3 'early cost of the proposed new frontier police would be 
Half -pay of European officers 

Total 


Rs. 

4,87,530 

47,400 

5,84,930 


which gives an average cost of Rs. 178 or, roughly, Rs. 180 for each constable (excluding pension 
cUarges) . For distribution of this force, see Appendix D. 

17. It will be seen from Appendix C'that each sepoy costa the.State Rs. 337. 

There is therefore a saving of Rs. 157 on each frontier police constable substituted for a'sepojn ' 

18. Assuming that the military^ are relieved of the entire outpost duty of the province, the 

question remains as to what force is necessary for the 
purposes of a reserve, pure and simple. 


P-oposed reduction of military garrison. 
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I am of opinion that a garrison of two full regiments would he ample. 

In the earlier part of this note I have shown -ivhat, in my opinion, the chances of d.anger from 
extcm.al attack are ; and for offensive oper.ations, should we have to undertake a serious punitive 
expedition an-ainst any one of the more powerful tribes, such as Nagas, Lushais, or Ahors, I consider 
that a force ot 500 men is the largest that could be effectually utilized, considering the quality of the 
enemy, the nature of the country, the difficulties of transport, and the want of communications. 

If we had to invade Muniporc or Bliootan, it might he necessary to increase onr strength ; but this 
would involve imperial and not merely local interests; and in either case there would be ample time to 
di-aw upon the central reserves at Calcutta. 

I am of opinion that with such an .armed police as I have proposed, maintained at its full 
strength, and .armed with breech-loaders, a force of 1,200 troops would, in existing circumstances, he 
sufnc?ont to ensure the safety of the province; but .as regiments are now organized at a strength of 800 
men, I would say two full Native regiments are ample. 

To make this force effective for instant defence and punishment of the frontier tribes, it shoidd 
bo placed more directly than is usual at the disposal of the Chief Commissioner, not of com-se in 
matters of detail, but in the general power of ordering immediate operations of reinforcement or pursuit. 

These two regiments I would distribute as follows : — 

1 full regiment at Shillong. 


1 regiment 


{ 400 men at Sudya. 
400 men at Cachar. 


I prefer Sudya to Dibrooghur as being somewhat healthier and more available for reinforcing the 
chain of posts along the north bank of the Br-ahmaputra, as it is 00 miles up-stream, and the troops 
can come down-stream rapidly, hut move up-stream with difficultj'. The choice, however, between 
those two sites is quite open ; dnd I lay no great stress on the selection. The reasons for selecting 
Cachar have already been explained. AVitU these as the stations for the central reserve, all the minor 
reserve stations ma 3 ’^ eventually' he abandoned, though, until the police force is brought up to its full 
strength, the local reserves at G olaghat and Sudya must necessarily he retained. ' 

The regiments should, if possible, ho recruited from Nepalese and other hill tribes. Neither 
Hindustanis nor Punjabis thrive in the elimatc ; nor arc they well adapted for jungle-work. It is 
probable that, with only two Native regiments in Assam, a separate bi-igado staff will he deemed 
superfluous. 

19. I would make one onore suggestion — ^that if the regiments he in any sense of the word local 
(I mean to the same extent as the present Assam regiments arc local) , some special compensation 
should bo given to the officers. 

Service with Assam regiments is much disliked. The cost of living and of food and of the 
necessaries of life is abnormally groat. Ouco stationed in Assam, it is difficult to obtain .a transfer ; 
and, while there is little or no chance of seeing real service, there exists nlwaj's much exposure to 
jungle-fighting of a troublesome and inglorious character. 

Officers cannot look forward to improving themselv'cs much in their profession, owing to lack of 
opportunities and to the impossibilitj' of being brigaded with first class regiments elsewhere. The 
sepoys and nearly all mcuibers of public departments icceivo Assam allowance ; and tho-Chief Com- 
missioner would suggest that some similar iirivilege bo extended to British officers serving with the 
troops in Assam. The following allowances might perhaps he granted : — 


I?s. 

Officer commanding regiment at Shillong and ti'oojjs in Assam ... 300 

To all officers below ranli of commanding officer ... ... Houses rent-free. 

To all officei's below rank of major ... ... ... 100 

To all officers — horse allowance at Ks. 30 for each horse they are 
ordered by Military Department to keep. 

By these allowances officers serving in Assam would bo placed on the same footing as their hrother- 
ofllcers in other parts of India. 

The cost of these allowances would be — 


Assam allow.ance to 10 captains and subalterns, at Bs. 100 per mensem 
House allowance to 14 officers, at Ks. 30 per mensem 
Ditto to 12 officers, at Rs. 00 per mensem 

Special allowance to officer commanding at Shillong 

Total ... 


Rs. 

12,000 

5.040 

8.040 
3,000 


29,280 


■20. Ip iconsidoration of, the extra work that will he entailed upon him both in reorganizing and 
Eupermsing the frontier police, the Cluef Commissioner would further rceommond a maximum incre- 
incnt to salary of Inspector- General of. Police of Rs. 300 per mensem'.. Including this iueiomcut, the 
Assam allowance ryopld he Rs. ^3^,880.. 

21. The cost (including officers), of a Native inf.antrv regiment of 800 men receiving Assam 
allowance is shown in Appendix C to he Rs. 2,31,356, exclusive of the cost of. rations over an^ above 
what the sepoys contribute. 
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23. The cost of military and police forces now maintained in Assam is— 

4 regimentSj at Rs. 2j31,36G each 

Brigade staff 

Fi'ontier police ... 


Rs. 

9,25424 

57,400 

3,43,208 


Total 


... 33,26,032 


(exclusive of loss on rations, which will bo shown hereafter) . 
. A sepoy is allowed the following ration : — 

1 seer flora' or rice. I 

2 chittacks dhall. | 

This ration costs per mensem — 

Taldng flour at G seers the rupee, 30 seers flour 
2 Seers dhall at 4 annas per seer ... 

2 Seers ghee at Rs. 1-4 
10 Chittacks salt ... 


1 cliittack ghee. 
J cliittack salt. 


Rs.A. P. 
5 0 0 

0 8 0 
2 8 0 
0 2 6 


Total 


8 2 6 


The men each contribute Rs. 3-8. 

Government therefore sustains a loss of Rs. 4-10-6 per mensem on each sepoy for ration-money. 

Taking Rs. 4 as the loss per man, the total loss sustained on 3,200 sepoys will be Rs. 12,800 
monthly, or in the year Rs. 1,53,600. This does not represent the total loss sustained by Govern- 
ment, as evei'y Native commissioned and non-commissioned ofiBcer and all camp-followers get their 
rations at Rs. 3-8, whatever the cost may be to the State. 

23. Adding this loss on rations to the cost already shown, the total cost of police and military 
forces now maintained in Assam is — 

Rs. 

13,26,032 

1,63,600 


14,79,633 


24. The cost of proposed frontier police and troops would be — 

Rs. 

2 regiments Native infantrj^ at Rs. 2,31,356 ... ... ... 4,62,712 

Add loss on rations for 1,600 sepoys at Rs, 4 each per mensem ... 78,800 

Assam allowance to offleers ... ... ... ... 32,880 

Cost of 3,000_ frontier police ... ... ... ... 5,34,030 

Total ... ... 11,00,322 

35. The cost of comhined military .and police £orce.s now maintained in 

Assam has hceu shown to be ... ... ... ... 14,70,632 

Deduct proposed expenditure ... ... ... ... 11,00,323 

Total saving effected ... 3,70,310 

26. To snm np, my proposals are — 

(1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty; 

(2) to make this duty over to the frontier police; 

(3) to bring np the strength of the frontier police to 3,000 men ; 

(4) to reduce the military garrison of Assam by two regiments ; 

(5) to abolish the brigade staff; 

(6) to place tbe two remaining regiments — 

one at Shillong, 

one-balf at Sadya or Dibrooglmr, 
one-lialf at Silchar, 
abolishing all other cantonments; 

(7) to give special allow.anees to ofiicers sciwiiig in Assfjra : ' 

(8) to inoreaso the allowances of Inspector-General of Police; ' _• ^ 

27. The saving would probably he in reality somewhat more than this ; but enough has been 
said, I think, to show that the proposed changes involve a more efficient ahd , scientific system of 
frontier defence, with a very subst.antial saving in expense. - ‘ 

. . . (Sd.) S. C.' BAYLEY, 

Chief Commissioner, Assam. 


The 12tt August 1879. 
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Appenkix a. 

^ 2\^a>nes of ontjiosU, witTi strength of garrisons, on tJie Assam Frontier. 
SmiMA Vaixey. 


Sylhet Disthict 


C Adamporo 

Police IChambar Ghat 

C Langai 


MiliW 


Caciiah Distmot 


'Assabao 
Themkar 
Hcngroorna 
^ jMugloo 
'■‘I Cbakanebara 
Gbalnacbara 
Mamadbar 
^Gbiri Gbat 


I r Momerktal ... 

L, Military ... < Nawarbond 

(.Political Agent, Munipore, guard 


Hill Districts. 


Garo Hills 


Khasi Hills 


Naga Hills 


Durrung 


PTowgokq 

Gowhatt 

Goaltara 


SmSAQAR 


r Bongeugiri 

• • • 

27 

) Myalguii 

• * * 

14 

1 Kyak 

• « • 

14 

^Demalguri 

... 

... 14 


Total 

... 69 

Jowai 

1 » • 

... 50 

'Dimakpore 


... 18 

Dipbupani 

• « « 

9 

Bbendari 


... 7 

Dokba 

... 

... 44 

,Samuguting 

... 

30 


Total 

108 

BeserYC at Kohima 

100 

Woldia 


... 61 

Sam ugutiog 

» . • 

43 

Kohima 

... 

100 

V 

Total 

... 214 


Assam Valley. 

( He! cm 
Balipara 
Damrara 


Military ... Oodalguri 


"Debapabar 

'Amguri 

Gellclii 

Bebubar 

_Obboypore 


Total 
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IinKHniponE 


Police posts 
Military posts 



Appendix A 

— concluded. 





Assui A''aijoey — concluded. 







'!Makum 



17 




Dipoo 


• •• 

18 




Dilcrong 


• . . 

11 


"Police 

..." 

Demall 



11 



Bordolune 


• « • 

7 




Lalakdoleni 


» • • 

7 

.... 



^Borpakar 



7 




Total 


78 




'"Pobha Mulch 



46 


■.Milit.iiy 


Seesre 
’ Dibong 

... 


24. 

14 




Jaipore 

... 


26 





Total 

... 

110 

... 





• • • 

35 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

14 





Total 

... 

49 


Excluding liead-quarters_, there are — 

35 police outposts with 634 frontier police. 

14 military outposts with 646 military. 

The average strength of police outpost garrisons : strength of military outposts ; : 18 : 46. 


Total 

Add misoellaneous charges ... 
Half-pay of Em-opean officers 


Es. 

2,66,S08 

37.000 

40.000 


Total ... 3,48,208 


1,899 men cost Es. 3,43,208 = Es. 180 per man. 


ArBENDrs: B. 

Sanctioned strength and cost of the Frontier Police in the Province of Assam for 1878-79. 


Eaak. 


Sub-inspector 3rd grade 

Ditto, 4th „ 

Head-constable, 1st „ 

Ditto, 2nd „ 

Ditto, Srd „ 

Ditto, 4th j. 

Constable, 1 st „ 

Ditto, 2nd „ 

Ditto, Srd „ 

Bugler 
Do. 


Goalpaha. 


Number. 


Sanctioned 

Salary. budget. Total men, 
1878-79. 

Es. Es. 



60 720 \ 

60 600 j 

25 300 

20 480 

15 540 

10 480 

9 540 •) 

8 8,936 h 96 

7 4,200 J 

9 108-1 

8 96 J 



Total 


12,000 


Kajiboop. 


Sub-inspector, 

2nd 

grade 

Ditto, 

4th 


Head-constable, 

1st 


Ditto, 

2nd 

3i 

Ditto, 

Srd 

33 

Ditto, 

4th 

33 

Constable, 

1st 

33 

Ditto, 

2nd 

33 

Ditto, 

Srd 

33 


Bugler 

Do. 


Total 
Carried over 


1 

70 

840 ) 

• 2 

1 

50 

COO i 

1 

25 

300 -J 


2 

20 

480 / 

10 

3 

15 

540 f 

4 

10 

480 J 


16 

9 

T,728 -) 


48 

8 

4,608-f 

DC 

32 

7 

.2,688 J 


1 

9 

108 1 


1 

8 

96 J 

- S 


... 

12,468 



« • 1 

24,468 
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ArpEUDrs: B — continued. 


Bank. 


ICumTaor. Salary. 

Es. 


DtJBIfDKG. 


Sub-inspector, 

jj.uuy 

1st grade 

Ditto, 

4tli „ 

Head-constable, 

Ist „ 

Ditto, 

2nd ,, 

Ditto, 

3rd „ 

Special licad-eonstable 

Ilead-constablc, 

4th grade 

Constable, 

1st „ 

Ditto, 

2nd „ 

Ditto, 

3rd „ 


Bugler 

Do. 


S vA-inspector, 
Ilead-constaBlcj 
DittOj 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Constable, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Bugler . . . 


Sub-inspector, 

Ditto, 

Head-constable, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Constable, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Bugler 

Do. 


4tb grade 
1st „ 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4tb „ 

1 st „ 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 


1st grade 
4tb „ 

1st „ 
2nd ,, 
3id „ 
special 
4tli grade 
1st „ 
2nd „ 
Srd „ 


Inspector, 

Sub-inspector, 

Ditto, 

Head-constable, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Constable, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Bugler 

Do. 


4-tli grade 
2nd ,, 
4tb „ 
1st „ 
Snd 
Srd „ 
special 
special 
1st grade 
Snd ,, 


Inspector^ Sud grade 

Sub-inspector, and „ 
Ditto, , 4tb „ 
H^d-conslablo;^ 1st ,, 
Ditto, , .;-,',2nd 
Ditto, . -''-.Srd ' 

■Ditto, -"gpepiaJl.' 

Ditto, grade 


Nowgong. 


Total 


SlBSAGAR. 


Lukhuipobe. 


, 


24.,4GS 

1 

80 

960 ) 

1 

50 

COO i 

2 

25 

60 O’! 

3 

20 

480 

3 

15 

540 

2 

12 

288 1 

0 

10 

720 J 

25 

9 

2,700 ■) 

50 

■ 8 

4,800 S 

79 

7 

6,636 j 

1 

10 

120 1 

1 

9 

108 J 


Total 


Total 


1 

1 

2 

4- 

8 

C 

34. 

G6 

100 

1 


Total 


SVEUET. 


1 

1 

1 

3 

3 
7 
4. 

4 


^Carriedpver Sylhet 
,, Carried oVer 


70 

50 

25 

20 

15 

12 

10 

9 

S 

10 

9 


200 

70 

50 

25 

20 

15 

12 

10 


Sanctioned 

■budget. Total luon. 
1878-79. 

Es. 


15 


SlOO 
600 J 
0001 
960 ( 
1,440 f 
864. } 
4,080 S 
7,128 5- 
9,000 J 
120 •) 
108 J 


27,540 


2,400 
840 I 
600 J 
900 
720 
1,200 
576 
480 J 

7,776 

98,412 


154 



... 

18,552 

1 

50 

600 1 

1 

25 

3001 

1 

20 

240 / „ 

3 

16 

860 f " 

2 

10 

240 ) 

10 

0 

1,080 1 

18 

S 

1,728 t 58 

30 

7 

2,520 ) 

1 

S 

06 1 


*>• 

7,164 


1 

so 

ocoi 


1 

50 

600 J 

1 

25 

SOOl 

1 

8 

20 

720 


4 

15 

720 

!- 17 

3 

12 

432 

1 

6 

10 

720 J 


29 

9 

3,132 ■] 


58 

8 

5,568 

S- 174 

87 

7 

7,308 J 

1 

1 

10 

120 1 

[, ^ 

1 

0 

108 i 

20,688 

1 

1 

1.00 

1,200 

1 


20 


200 


1 

2 

21 
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Appen'dix 'B—eo7icluded, 


T?finV-T ' . 





Sanctioned 



27umbcr. Salary. 

budget, 

a878«79 

Total 





. Es. 

Es 


•i ■ ' Broil 

ght forward 



• •• ' 

98,412 


i; . . . BrougHt forward Sylhet 


• It 

7,776 


‘Constabloj 1st grade 

• »» 


60 

9 

6,480 

> 

DittOj Snd ■ 

• » i 

••• 

100 

8 

9,600 

> 282 

'/ DittOj • Srd ,, 

••• 

«•* 

122 

7 

10,248 

, 1 

Total 

Cachab. 


• »« 

34,104 


Inspector, Srd grado 



1 

150 

1,800 

1 

-Sub-inspector 2nd ,, 



. 1 

70 

840 

) 

• ■ Ditto, ‘Srd j, 



■ 1 

60 

720 

r 6 

Ditto, ■'4tb „ 



3 

50 

1,800 

f 

,Hcad-oonstablc,lst ,, 

• •• 

••• 

•• 3 

25 

900' 

j 

Ditto,. 2nd „ 



• 6 

20 

1,440 

>- 38 

,, Ditto, 3rd ,, 



14 

15 

2,520 

Ditto, ■ 'special 



15 

12 

2,160 


Constable, special 

• •• 


64 

10 

7,680 

1 

Ditto, 1st grade 



137 

0 

14,796 

- 339 

ii. Ditto, 2nd . „ 


• • • 

.88 

8 

8,448 

Ditto, ' Srd .. ,, ... . 



,60 

7 

4,200 


Bugler 


••• 

2 

10 

240- 

■ 6 

Do. ... . 


Total 

4 

9 

432. 

47,976 


Gabo Hills. 





Inspector, 1st grade 


• • • 

1 

250 

3,000') 


Ditto, ' ' 3rd „ ‘ ' 

*• 

• * • 

• 1 

150 

1,800 ! 

3 

. Ditto, ■ 4tb „ 

*«• 


1 

100 

1,200 J 


Sub-inspector, 1st „ 

«•« 

« • • 

1 

SO 

9601 


' Ditto, 2nd ,, 



. 1 

70 

840 I 

6 

Ditto, Srd „ 



. 1 

60 

720 ( 

Ditto, 4th ,, 



3 

50 

4,800 J 


Head-constable, 1st „ 



. 4 

26 

1,2001 


Ditto, - 2nd „ 

• • • 


4 

20 

960 { 

24 

Ditto, Srd „ 



10 

15 

1,800 ( 

Ditto, special 



6 

12 

864 J 


Constable, special 



50 

10 

6,000-] 


Ditto, 1st grade 



150 

9 

16,200 

300 

Ditto, 2nd „ ... 



100 

8 

9,6(10 J 


Bugler 



1 

10 

120 ■) 

n 

Do. ;.. 


Tota 

1 . 

9 

• •• 

108 j 

60,172 



Inspecto, Srd grade ■, 

Naqa Hills. 

1 

150 

1,800- 


Ditto, 4th ,, 



1 

100 

1,200 

Suh-inspector, • 1st . „ 



• 1 

80 

960 - 


Ditto, ■ 2nd „ ■ .• 



• 1 

70 

840 

r 

^ '6 

Ditto, ■ Srd ,, , 



1 

60 

720 1 

Ditto, • • 4th. „ 



3. 

50 

1,800^ 


Hcad-constahle, 1st „ 



4 

25 

1,200- 


Ditto, 2ad ,, 



4 

20 

960 

- ■■ 24 

Ditto, 3rd „ 



10 

15 

-. 1,800 

Ditto, special 

• •• 


6 

12 

■■■■. 884, 

. 

:■ 

Constable, special 



130 

10 . 

16,6001 

■ -200 

Ditto, .Ist ^ade 

■ •• 


■ 70 

.9 ■ 

.7i56'0j 

Bugler ..... • 

4 • « 


2 

■■10 

/;;-240 

2 



Total 


t ,, 

•* 1 1 “ 

i;> . 

'';^|3,544i 



Geaiti) Total 


■ ■ • • • r". 

gifl6,20S' 





.{'■•5- 

'■'-S' 
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Appendix ,0. 

Cost of ’Regiment Natinc Infantry, 
BnrrisH OmcEns {a), 

1 Colonel commanding: 

1 Major, Eccond-in-coramand, Rs. G40-14_pZ«s Rs. S70 
1 Captain and wing-commander, Rs. 375-1-C plus Rs. 230 
1 Lieutenant and adjutant, Rs. 225-12 plus Rs. 250 ... 

1 Lieutenant and quartermaster, Rs. 225-12 plus Rs. 150 
1 Captain and wing ofiieer, Rs. Wlh-\-(S phis Rs. 100 ... 

■1 Lieutenant and wing officer, Rs. 225-12 plus Rs. 100 
1 Surgeon 

Total 

ISfATTOi OrmcEEs (5). 

4 Suljadars at Rs. 100 
4 Ditto at Rs. SO 

4 Jemadars at Rs. 50 ... ... 

4 Ditto at Rs. 40 


Total 


Native Nou-ComnssioNED Ofpicees (c). 
40 HavUdars at Rs. 14 ... ... 

, 40 Naiks at Rs. 12 ... ... 


Total 

Sepo-js ((?). 

800 Sepoys at Rs. 7 ... ... ... 

Buglees ( e ). 

16 Buglers at Rs. 7 ... 

State ( f ). 

1 Drill bavildar ... ... ... 

1 Drill naik 

8 Pay havildars at Rs. 5 ... ... 

8 Color havildars at Rs. 2 ... ... ... 

2 Bugle-majors at Rs. 5 ... ... 

1 Suhadar major ... ... ... 

1 Native adjutant 

1 English schoolmaster ... ... ... 

1 Vernacular schoolmaster 

Total , 


CAur-roiiOwEES {g). 

8 Lascars at Rs. 6 

8 Bhisties at Rs. 7 ... ... 

8 Sweepers at Rs. 7 ... ... ... 

1 Tindal 

1 Chowdhiy ... ... ... •...■ 

2 Bildars at Rs. 10 

1 Mutsuddi ... ... ... 

2 Weiglunenat Re. 6 ... ... 

Total 

Batta (J). 

800 Sepoys at Rs. 2-8 ... ... . ... 

80 Non-commissioned officers at Rs. 2-8 


Total 

Goon-coKuncT Pay (i). , 


16 Buglers at Rs. 2-8 


Approximately 


Monthly. 

Rs. A. P. 

1,427 14 0 
910 14 0 

605 1 6 

475 12 0 

375 12 0 

475 1 6 

325 12 0 

600 0 0 


5,196 

S 

0 

400 

0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

1,080 

0 

0 

560 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

1,040 

0 

0 

6,600 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

158 

0 

0 


48 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

219 

8 

0 


2,000 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

2,240 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 
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Appekdis C — oontimied. 




. . 



MoTitWy 



CoOTINGESr AliOWyrSCES (J). 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

Mess ... ■ 


• •• » •« 

100 

0 

0 

Band 

• •• 


100 

0 

0 

School 

«« • 


20 

0 

0 

Eepair of butts at Es. 4 

. , , 


... 8 

0 

0 

S Wing-commanders at Es. 85 


... 170 

0 

0 

Quartermaster 

• •• 

••• 

25 

0 

0 


Total 

... 42.3 

0 

0 

SuBonriNiTE Medioai. (/t). 




1 Hospital assistant ... . 

30 

0 

0 

2 Hospital assistants at Es. 25... ... 

... 50 

0 

0 

1 Medical pupil at Es. 5 ... ... ... 

5 

0 

0 

Total 

85 

0 

0 

Hospitai. Estabeishitent (7). 

- 



1 Shop coolie 

7 

0 

0 

2 Bhisties at Es. 7 

14 

0 

0 

1 Sweeper ... ... ... ... 

7 

0 

0 

1 Gooyah 

7 

0 

0 

1 Mate bearer 

10 

0 

0 

S Bearers at Es. 9... ... 

27 

0 

0 

Total 

... 72 

0 

0 

Half-aiaowauce {m). 

Annoally* 

800 Men at Es. 4... ... ... .... 

... 8,200 

0 

0 


A eepoy is allowed following ration daily— _ 

1 seer flour or rice. j 1 chittack gliee. 

2 ckittacks dhall. j J ohittaek salt. 

Assuming selling price of flour or rice to be 6 seers per rupee— 

dhall at 4 annas per seer, 
ghee at Es. 1-4 per seer, 
salt at 4 annas per seer, 
the monthly cost of ration is— 


Plour or rice . . . 

••• ••• ••• 

... 5 

0 

0 

Dluill 

• • • ••• . 

... 0 

8 

0 

Ghee ... 

««• ••• ••• 

... 2 

8 

0 

Salt 

... 

0 

2 

6 

Each sepoy contributes 

Total 

8 

2 

6 

... 

3 

8 

0 

Loss to Government 

... 

4 

10 

6 

or say Es, 4 per sepoy. 

60 Eecmits at Es. 30 

Err Allowance («). 

••• «•« «•» 

... 1,800 

0 

0 

Best instructor 

MhSKETEX PitIZES (o). 

60 

0 

0 

Best shot ^ ... 

• •• f. 

26 

0 

0 

Second best shot ... 

••• ••• 

16 

0 

0 

60 marksmen at Es. 5 

••• ••• 

... 260 

0 

0 

Best judge of distance 

••• 

10 

0 

0 

8 Best ditto in company 

••• 

40 

0 

0 


Total 

... 400 

0 

0 

Clothing (p). 

012 Men at Es. 8 each (value of clothing given) 

... 7,296 

0 

0 

Order of British India 

Militaiiy Eewauds (j). 

. SToafiilx. 

CO 0 d 

Order of merit 

••• ••• 

20 

0 

0 


Total - 

... So 

0 

0 
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Appendix G — conokided. 


37or 13 months — 
(a) = 


- 



Animally, 

... 

0 

(i) — 



• . • 

... ' 

12,960 

0 

0 

(c) = 


•!. 

* ..* 


■... 12,480 

0 

0 

(d) = 



... 

• . * 

... 67,200 

0 

0 

(e) = 


• •• 

... 


... 1 , 344 . 

0 

0 

(/)== 


... 

... 


... 1,896 

0 

0 

{ 3 ) — 





-... 2,634. 

0 

0 

(h-) = 


... 


... 

... 26,880 

0 

0 

(i) = 


» • » 



... 12,000 

0 

0 

(» = 





6,076 

0 

0 

(A) = 


* . . * 



1,020 

0 

0 

{1) = 



... 


... 864 

0 

0 

(m) — 

... 

... 

... ■ 


... 960 

0 

0 






2,07,548 

4 

0 

(n) = 

... 

... 

... 


... 3,200 

0 

0 

( 0 ) = 



... 

... 

... 1,800 

0 

0 

(p) = 

... 


... 


400 

0 

0 

(3) = 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 7,296 

0 

0 



Total 

... 2,20,244 

4 

0 

Add 5 per cent, contingencies ... 

... 

... 11,012 

0 

0 



2,31,256 

4 

0 

Add loss on rations at Rs. 4 per sepoy monthly 

... 

... 38,400 

0 

0 


Total 

...2,69,656 

4 . 

0 


Total cost o£ one Native infantry regiment (annually) in Assam is Rs. £,69,656, or average cost 
of each of 800 men is Rs. 337 (exclusive of cost of doolie-beavers, and calculated at a minimum for 
loss on rations, as Native officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, and also camp-followers, get 
their rations at reduced rates) . 


Appendix D. 

Biafemeni shomng iJic strength and distrihuHon of existing Frontier Police Force, and the strength and 
distribution, of neia proposed Force which will fahe over 'all -outposts now .garrisoned bg the troops. 

SoaiiA. VAiinx. 


Existing distribution. 

] 

Frontier 

police. 

Caciiar 

Distributed as follows : — 

Silcbar ordinary police guards, trea- 

S39 

Euiy guards, &c. 

North Cachar police guards, Assa- 

39 ! 

loo, -See. 

Manadhar and Jhiri Ghat police 

68 

guards 

50 

Political Agent, Munipore’s police 


escort 

50 

—197 • 

Leaving a reserve of 

Military _ guards in Cachar district 

142 

occupying frontier posts 

172 

SytitET 

2S2 

Distributed as follows ; — . 

Sylhet station police guards ' "... 

70 

Sylhet frontier „ 

90 

Leaving a reserve of 

—ICO 

122 

Total frontier' police force'' in S'urma 


TaUoy 

' f 

621 


Proposed distribution. 

Frontier 

police. 

In Cacliar outposts are garrisoned by 197 
When Cacliar military outposts are 
taken over, there will be rcijuired an 
additional force of ... ... 172 


The Sylhet outposts are garrisoned by 

369 

160 

Total strength of ■ garrisons ' ... 

529 

Allowing a reserve of 100 per cent, of 
effective strength to provide for 
guards, escorts of prisoners, &c. &o. 

629 

Total frontier police force required 
for Surma Valley will be 1,058, or 
approximately 

' Existing force of frontier police 

1,000 

621 

Additional police force required ... 

379 
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Appendix D — concluded,. 
Hilx, DisTJircTs. 


Existing (tistrihution. 

Kliasia hills frontier police . . . Nil 

Garo hills ... 300 

Naga hills i, ... 200 

Total frontier police in hill districts ... 500 

Naga hills military frontici' outposts’ 

guards ... ... ... 250 


Proposed distribution. 

The military force to ho withdrawn from 
the Nnga Hills and replaced hy a force of 
frontier police constables. 

Proposed forccj Garo hills ... 350 

DittOj Khasia hills ... 60 

DittOj Naga hills ... 400 

Total frontier police in hill districts ... 710 

Increase in frontier police under proposed 

scheme ... ... ... 310 


Existing distribution. 

The frontier police force at present main- 
tained is — 

Goalpara ... ... 

Kamroop 
Durrung 
Nowgong ... 

Sibsagar ... ... 

Lukhimpore ... 

Total frontier police force in Assam 
valley 

Military guards ocoupying frontier posts 
as follows : — 

Gowhati ... 

Oodaljari ... 

Tezpore 
Golaghat 
• Sadiya 

Pobhamuth ... ... 

Seesre 

Debong 

Jaipore ... 

Total militai-y employed on outposts’ 
garrison duty in Assam valley 


Total existing frontier police force in 

x\ssam ... ... ... 1,899 


Proposed distribution. 

The frontier outposts now held hy the mili- 
tary will ho taken over by the frontier 
police, wliieh will be increased as fol- 
low.s : — 


Goalpara 

96 

Kamroop 

... 150 

Durrung’ 

... 178 

Nowgong 

83 

Sibsagar 

... 350 

Dulvhimpore ... 

... 650 

Total proposed frontier police force for 

Assam valley 

... 1,406 

Existing frontier police force 

... 778 


Additional frontier police force re- 
quired ... ... ... 638 


Total proposed frontier police force in 
Assam .. ... ...3,000 

Proposed increase in frontier police force ... 1,101 
Military relieved from frontier outpost duty 1,044 


Assam VAtUEV. 


96 

96 

154. 

58 

174 

300 


778 


312 

58 

IS 

104 

125 

46 

24 

14 

30 


023 


No. 1069, dated Shillong, 11th September 1879. 

IVom — Ij. IIaee, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

To — ^The Secretary to the Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In continuation of the note by the Chief Commissioner of Assam on the military requirements 
of this province, I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a letter No. 6080, dated 13th ultimo, 
from the Controller of bliUtary Accounts, Calcutta, enclosing a statement showing the cost of the 
regiment of Native infantry stationed in Assam for 1878-79. 

'With reference to the figures given in paragraphs 33 and 33 of the note, I am directed to say 
that the Chief Commissioner has considerably iinder-cstimatcd the savings that would be cEected hy 
the substitution of Erontier Police for the two Native regiments. 


No. 6080, dated Calcutta, 13th August 1879. 

Prom — Colonel T. B. HAnnisoir, Controller of Military Accounts, 

To — ^The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

In continuation of my letter No. 4174, dated 3nd July 1879, I have the honor to forward 
herewith a statement slmwdng the cost (exclusive of pay and allowances) -.of the regiments of Native 
intantiy stationed in Assam lor the y-ear 1878-79. ... y 7 

2. The total amount was Bs. 3,58,371 j and this sum may he talien as the average for the past 
three years. ' ‘ ’ 
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Staieuicnt showing the cost tti X87S-79 {yf the iT^cziive dTOOjps stationed tu ^ssatn% 


Grants. 

Heads of Scivice. 

Hebifed 

amount. 

Total. 


Adjutant- General’s Department. 

Travelling’ and outstatiou allowances 

Bs. 

7 

Bs. 


Divisonal and Drigade Staff. 

■Travelling and ontstation allowances ... ... 

aad 

331 

rv 

•Travelling and ontstation allowances 

Godown establishments .... 

Cattle establishments and marching allowances 

Doolie-hearers and maiching allowances 

Provisions for Natives 

Compensation to Natives for dearness of provisions 

Peed of Commissariat cattle (elephants) 

9 

8,303 

5,403 

830 

3,01,873 

1,034 

8,396 


Hire of Transport. 

Movements of troops 

Commissariat 

Clothing 

Earraek 

Medical 

Ordnance 

7,884 

601 

39 

3 

305 

34-2 



Inland water charges. 

Movements of troops ... ... ... ... 

Commissariat ... ... ... ... ... 

Clothing ... ... 

Barracli 

Medical ... 

Ordnance 

Eegimental equipments and camp contingencies 

Cattle-gear, implements, godown funiiture, and contingencies 

11,303 

4,491 

6 

39 

613 

31 

5 

1,335 

f 


Miscellaneous. 

Incidental 

755 

3,07,683 

13,098 

1,491 

5,454 

31,315 

VI 

Making clothing, great-coats, and cloaks for European and Native 
troops. 

Packing materials and charges ... ... ... 

Europe stores ... ... ... ... ... 

1,809 

60 

10,139 

VII 

Purchase of barrack bedding ... 

Cost of supplies for lighting of barracks and hospitals 

Cost of miscellaneous supplies for barracks and hospitals 

37 

610 

844 

IX 

Cost of medicines and medical stores provided in India 

Cost of bedding* and equipments 

5,199 

355 

X 

Ordnance stores and camp equipage 

31,315 





Gnaun Total 

... 

3,58,371 


Foet VTilliaix; 
The \Zih, Aiigitst 1879, 


I 


(sa.) T. E. HAUBISOiSr, Colo7iel, 

Controller of hfiliiaiy Accounts. 


C.— NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


No. dated Naini Tal, 4tli September 1879. 

From C. HoBBrasoXj Secretary to Govemmentj Noitb-'Westorn Provinces and Oudh^ 

To ^Tbe Secretary to the Government of India^ Militaiy Department. 


reference to yonr letter No. aOiS.B., dated 7th My 1879^ .mid snhsegnent reminder, 
V” ■ on certain points in connection with the military requirements of the North- 

Provmces and Oudh, I am directed to forward, for the information of His Eseellency the 
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Governor- General in Conneil, abstracts nf tbe replies received from the officers eonsiilt’ed, in regard 
to points {a), (i), (c)j (d), (e), (y), ('7}j and (^), and to communicate tbe following remarks. 

*■*•■!£•** 

3. Of tbe ten points mentioned in paragraph 2 of your letterj the tabular statement enclosed 
gives details in regard to points («)j (4), (s), (/‘)j and (^) as accurately as with the very short time 
allowed was possible. 

The iigures of (a) :and (5) ai'e taken from the North-"Western Provinces .and Oudh census reports. 
The details of Europeans and Eurasians ai-e not quite aconnatej though they are sufficiently so for the 
present inquiry; for the figures for Lucknow and Pj'zabad in the Oudh census included the military 
as well as the civil element : in these cases the numbers roughly estimated by district officers and 
Commissioners have been adopted. Sitapur is blank, but the numbers are insignificant. Tlie 
details in connection with points {e), (/"), and (ff) have been taken from a report by the Inspector- 
General of Police, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In regard to the question of efficiency of the 
police, I am to invite special attention to the remarks in the last column of the statement, which 
show the extent to which (it is beheved) the police force of these provinces can deal with riots and 
such like disturbances. 

d. The subject of point (c), state of feeling, is a very wide one, and closely connected — so closely 
as to be incapable of entirely separate treatment — with point (ti) (elements of danger) . The general 
.substance of the replies on tliis question points to the following conclusion. 

On the part of the great landholders the gener.al feeling is one of loyalty. They hold their 
property by a tenure which would in many cases be very uncertain were it not for the strong hand 
of the Government. Their dignity is recognized, their honor is protected, their position is assured, by 
the British Government. In short, they have everything to gain and nothing to lose by any subver- 
sion of the present state of things. 

The trading classes ai'e in much the same position. It is only under a really strong Government 
that they could hope to be able to carry on their occupations in peace, and to enjoy in security the 
■fruits of their labor. 

. As regards the great mass of the rural population, the general feeling is one of contented 
.indifference — not much active loyalty, but no active dislo3'alty and no apprehensions of it, with a bias, 
■slight but obvious, towards the established order of things. The lower stratum of the hluhammadans, 
and such of the higher middle class of hluhammadans as are too proud to beg and too lazy to W'ork, 
constitute the only really dangerous classes in most part of these provinces. But they are not united; 
■they have no leaders to look up to, and no principle of action to guide them in a definite line of policy, 
beyond a religious antagonism, based on bigotry and the desire for plunder. 

The positive loj'alty of the people in the Cawniiore district, vouched for strongly by the Magis- 
trate, is. His Honor apprehends, a rose-coloured reflection of his own friendly feeling to the people 
among whom ho has long served. In curious contrast to this is the opinion expressed by -the 
Magistrate of Allahabad, who speaks of the general feeling as one of apathetic disaffection. The 
city of Lucknow has the unenviable reputation of decided, but impotent, disaffection to British rule ; 
and His Honor has no doubt as to the truth of this. Tbe glories of the Nawabi are still fondly 
remembered by crowds of discontented pensioners and starving hangers-on, who contrast the present 
with the past state of affairs in a manner very unfavorable to the former, and cordially hate our rule. 

With these exceptions, which are sufficiently marked to be noteworthy, the general summary 
given above may be accepted as describing pretty accurately the prevailing state of things. It need 
■hardly be added that where our rigid sj^stom of law has operated harshly, the feeling is not friendly. 
Thus dispossessed landholders all over the province would, from their o-wn standpoint, -n'elcome a 
change ; but this is not so much from dislike to our Government as from hatred to the new men 
whom our measures have operated to substitute for themselves. 

5. To point (d) (elements of dangei') mucli that has been said on point (c) applies. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the replies received from the various officers : — ■ 

Sreeruf Division. — A serious negative element of d.anger is the want of personal influence of 
district officers over the Native population, due to constant changes, and to the absorption of district 
officers in petty work. 

DoltiUund Division. — After instancing such special points as the low-class Muhammadans, the 
inflammable cities of Bareillj’ and Moradabad, the Native State of Rampur (a potential, not a present, 
danger ; the present Nawab is loyally disposed), the Commissioner sums up the main elements of 
danger as under : — 

(») Decay of landed gentry and transfer of hereditary property. 

(5) Removal of po^ver from the landlord ; influence of the iratwari. 

(c) Rail in value of land. 

(r7) Want of employment for the younger- .sons of Mirhammadan families. 

The first two cases are obvious enough : they are the inevitable results of a rigid and just sj-stem 
of government, coupled with an improvident and extravagant landed class, jealous of old privileges. 
The third calls for no remark. As regards the fourth, I am to say that the Government . has lately 
done some thing to alleviate this evil. 

Agra Division. — The latent element of d.anger is chiefly that of the low-class hluhammadans. 
There is not, however, anj-^ cause for alarm, unless it bo in regard to the Native States bordering the 
division — an important point in view of possible complications. 

AlMialacl Division. — There are no special elements of danger here, beyond that connected with 
the Native States in the districts of Hamirpnrand Banda. At Allahabad itself the central and district 
jails, with over 3,000 bad characters, might become a source of trouble. The hfagisti-ato’s remarks, 
as to general but apathetic disaffection, have alre.ady been referred to. ' 


* iVb7r. — Paragraph 2 omitted by desire of His Honor the liieutenant-Governor. - 
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Scnarcs Division . — In tlie trans-Gogra districts, the contiguity o£ Nepal, the small numher o£ 
Uuropcans, and the paucity o£ means o£ communication, are indicated as iiossihle elements o£ danger 

in times o£ trouhlc. i a; 

Jhansi Division . — A naturally turhulent people, the contiguity o£ Gwalior, ana the isolation ot 
the head-quarters (owing to want of rail and telegraph), are mentioned by the Commissioner under 
this head. _ . . , 

Kumann Division. — h!o elements o£ danger exist here. This is the view o£ the Commissioner, who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the eountiy and peojile. 

Onilh.-i-ln Oudli there is nothing special to notice, except as regards the city o£ Lucknow (already 
referred to under point c), and the high-class Brahmans and Thakiirs of Fyzahad. IHs Honor believes 
that the general feeling in Oudli is favorable rather than otherwise to our rule j and that the dangerous 
clas.ses are less numerous here than in the older province. 

Of general grounds of possible elements of future danger there is. Sir George Couper is 
constrained to confess, no lack. Our rigid revenue system, resulting in constant transfers of landed 
property ; our still more rigid judicial sy.stem, with its complications and technicalities ; the 
necessarily narrow field open to younger sous of the old Muhammadan families ; the predatory instincts 
of certain classes j the bigoted animosity of the lower Muliammadans, who hate us as infidels, as 
Euperseders, and as just and strong rulers : these are all instances to the existence of which we cannot 
shut our eyes. Finally, there is little doubt that the late increase in direct taxation has embittered 
many who might otherwise have been loyally inclined. 

Of overt elements of danger there are few in these provinces. The contiguily of Native States 
is certainly one ; and perhaps it is of all the most important. The isolation of such tracts as Jhansi 
and Gor.akhpur is another. In both cases, the presence of British troops is the only safeguard. The 
rilf-raif of the larger Muhammadan cities, such as Lucknow and Bareilly (with one or two others of 
less importance), form a dangerous element, ready to break out on a favorable opportunity, and 
needing something more than the ordinary police to overawe them and hold them in cheek. 

6. Before closing the remarks on this head, I am to invite the particular attention of His 
Excellenc}'^ in Council to three points. 

The first is the dooreasing influence of district officers, alluded to by the Commissioner of 
Meerut. It is most necessary, in His Honor’s opinion, to retain an officer as long as possible, consist- 
ent with the oxtgenoies of the public service, in charge of a district. In this way alone can he 
hcconve intimate with the people, gain their confidence, and he able to influence them. The constant 
changes are mainly duo to the new fuiiortglt. rules. Under those rules officers may run home every 
three j'ear.s j and many are tempted to avail themselves of this privilege. The result^ this year was 
that nearly two-thirds of the districts changed hands. The absorption of the Magistrate and his 
covenanted assistants in petty work of a routine charaetor is also to be deprecated. 

The second point is the recent increase of direct taxation. This has rrnqucstronably done much 
to roirdor our rule unpopular with both the trading and landed classes. In the case of traders this 
might, to a certain extent, bo disregarded ; but in that of landholders — a more numerous and influen- 
tial body — the Government cannot so easily overlook it ; and the fact must be home in mind. 

With regard to the third point, I am to say that if one of the objects of the Commission is to 
reduce the clement of military force, by enlarging the scope of civil influence in winning the 
good-will of the people, they will deserve well of the country if they propose some modification of 
the functions of the Legislativo Department of tho Government of India as at present constituted. 

Even before the mutiny our civil law and procedure were such that the Natives declared that tho 
evils arising therefrom far eountcrbalanced the adv.antages oEcred by our rule j and the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that if the populations of this empire could be polled, it would be found that they 
are of the same opinion still. 

Both the peojilc and the executive are hampered and tied down by the operation of strict laws, 
which thci'c is no getting free from, however advantageous or even necessary it may be to depart 
oeeaslonally from tlieir strict letter. It may bo very' desirable, forex.ample, for all the parties concerned 
to do a certain thing ; but it is found that the proposal is to some extent oiiposcd to a certain section 
of a certain law, and the consequence is that nothing can he done. It may he right to do the thing ; 
it may ho certain that it had not ocourred to the framers of the law that such a contingenoy would 
arise, or they would assuredly have made provision for it ; hut nevertheless nothing can be done until 
the time comes for a general revision of tho law, — it may he years afterw’ards. All this might he 
remedied by a modification of the present system. AAlien it is necesssiry to pass an enactment to 
legalize any measure which the Government thinks it expedient to adopt, the Bill might run ; 
" Whereas it is expedient to provide by law for carrying out a certain measure ; It is hereby declared 
that this measure shall he carried out under rules to be fr.amed by the Local Government, which, 
when they have received the sanction of the Government of India, shall have the force of law. 

" It is further enacted that, subject to tbd same sanction, the Local Government shall have 
power at any time to add to, modify, or alter the said rules.” 

Tins, Sir George Couper believes, would be all that would he neecssary in the interests of justice, 
equity, and good conscience, ns opposed to the interests of law; and he feels certain that the step 
would be bailed with the greatest delight by tlio entire community, with tlie oxceplion of the lawyers. 
In the event of any difficulty arising, snob as that referred to above, tlie necessary addition or altera- 
tion could at once be made to the rule. Some such arrangement would certainly suffice to meet most 
local requirements. For Acts embracing in their scope the entire empire, it might be necessary to be 
Boracn hat more elaborate in the preliminary procedure; but here, too, action ought to be in the direction 
a oio m icatiffi. And it may further be questioned whether such general Acts are not now too 
mimcrous, and wbotber it would not bo better for the Supreme Government to declare wliat is wanted, 
I'hcal Government to carry out its wishes in' the way hest suited to the people 
witu winch it has to deal, subject of course to the ultimate sanction of the Government of India. 

‘^"“"t-Governor believes that the time has arrived when it is imperatively necessary to 
has^ttainr.l manner above described, or in some other manner. The evil 

o E,anltc proportions, and is increasing daily. As already said, the Executive is hampered 
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and the people are harassed and fleeced. The only class who are gainers by the system ore the vakils 
and mulchtars who throng our courts, and who. His Honor believes, are more dreaded and detested by the 
rest of the community than any other class, not excepting daeoits. But, under existing cireum- 
stances, they arc a necessary evil ; for the business of the law courts, as at present constituted, could 
hardly be carried on without them. It is worthy of remark that at the recent examination of candi- 
dates for the office of pleader held in these provinces, nearly one thousand passed. It seems to Sir 
George Couper positively startling to think that every year the number of this class is increasing in 
this way ; for they can only get a living by fleecing the ignorant and poor. If, however, some such 
measure as His Honor has indicated above were carried out, their occupation would mainly he gone j 
for it is they who, by picking holes in Acts, and by showing that a proposal, though perfectly right in 
itself, is opposed to such and such a section of such and such an Act, cause the difficulties and embar- 
rassments which His Honor complains of, and which strike at the very root of executive efficiency 
and popular content. 

It is, however, too late. His Honor fears, to go back to the '' non-regulation system,” pure and 
simple, although it was the one most approved of by the people, and is still in force in the main 
in Native States. The people themselves, having been so long accustomed to rely on legal aid, would 
probably be reluctant to revert to it. But if Acts were simplified and made susceptible of immediate 
correction or addition whenever they were found defective, the evils of the present system, if they 
would not be altogether removed, would at least be very greatly modified, so much so that it could 
be worked smoothly and at a vast diminution of expense both to the Government and the people ; 
while our prestige would be restored and maintained by the vastly improved relations which would 
thus spring up between the people on the one side and the Government on the other. 

If it be said that this would be a retrogressive measure, the Lieutenant-Governor would ask why 
a retrogressive step should not be taken, provided only that it be right. He does not see why this 
should be the only country in which it is impossible to draw back when it is shown that we have 
gone too far. In England, only a few years ago, a new measure of army reform was introduced, 
which it was thought would prove a great success ; and now, if telegrams are to be trusted, it has 
proved to be such an utter failure that the authorities are about to revert to the old system. Sir 
George Couper docs not see why' we should not follow this example in India, if the necessity or expe- 
diency of such a step ho demonstrated. 

7. Point (X) deals with European and Eurasian population considered under the sub-heads of— 
(1) strength, (2) wcakno-ss, (3) improvement by organization. 

Under this head it is to be noted that the figures given by district officers, being only approxi- 
mate and of a later date, do not quite coincide with those for the European and Eurasian population 
given under (fi) in the tabular statement. 

The following is a brief resume of tbo several replies 

Meerut Division. — In the Dun, which is exceptional, the Native population is small, and the 
European and Eui-asian considerable. Combatant strength, aided by the Goorkha pensioners, may bo 
said to be considerable. Meerut and Ghaziabad have 250 able-bodied men, partly enrolled as volun- 
teers 5 Saharanpur and Roorkeo have 220 efficients to 250 non-efficients, with organized volunteers 
in both centres. All of those may be said- to possess sufficient strength to protect the women and 
children. In Aligarh there are some 60 men to 70 women and children; no souroe of strength for 
combatant purposes, but no direct element of weakness, as the railway is at hand. 

Elsewhere in the division the numbers are insignificant. 

The Uohilcund Division is decidedly weak. In Bareilly alone is there any considerable number of 
Europeans and Eurasians- — some 50 men to 150 ineflicicnts, useless as a combatant body and insufficient 
for protective jiurposes. 

The j4gra Division has only- one district — that of Agra itself — with any pretensions to combatant 
power. In Agra there arc 360 men (210 of whom are volunteers) to nearly 1,200 women and children. 
The Fort being available, there is no direct element of weakness. 

Tire AUahahaA Division has, iir Cawnpore and Allahabad, two fairly large centres, in both of which 
there is a certain amount of combatant strength. Cawnpore has 170 able-bodied to 450 iueffioients; 
Allahabad, 600 able-bodied to 1,700 ineffieients. 

In both places there are organized bodies of volunteers ; and Allahabad has the fort to fall back 
upon. _ , _ 

The Denarcs Division lias no centre of any importance. Ghazipur possesses about 50, and Benares 
about 90 capable men. In all the other districts the numbers are small. The Chunar Fort would of 
course be available. A volunteer corps exists at Ghazipur. The number of women and children is 
large all over the division ; and this would be a serious clement of -weakness. 

The Jhansi Dii-ision lias no centre of any size, and its isolation is a distinct source of weakness. 

The Kumaun Division (except in the hot season) has no largo centre ; but tbo circumstances of this 
tract are quite exceptional. 

In OiitJ/i the numbers of Europeans and Eurasians are so small, except in Lucknoiv, as to ho useless 
from a combatant standpoint. Lucknow lias some 900 capablcs to 1,800 inefficients ; many of the 
former drilled and armed, sufficient for protection and utilizable on occasion for attack. 

Summing up, the only centres of combatant strength are the following 
The Dun. Agra. 

Meerut (Gliaziabadl. Cawnpore. ^ 

SaharanxJur (Eoorkee) . Allahabad. 

Lucknow. 

And in most of these the large number of people to be protected tends to weaken this strength 
seriously. "Where there is no combatant strength, there is of course weakness ; that is, all over the 
provinces except at the above centres. 

As regards tbo question (third clause of point //) of the organization of the European and 
Eurasian population, I am to say that this can best be discussed in conuection with points (i) and {J). 

S 
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8. Point (s) refers to compulsory enlistment. 

The general opinion seems to be against the measure. At all large centres^ whore there is com- 
batant strength, there ore already organized bodies of volunteers, who would form a nucleus in case of 
danger. Sir George Couper is inclined, however, to agree with the Luchnow Commissioner, that 
enroiment in the A^olunteers should be made compulsory on all Europeans and Eurasians j and certainly 
in the ease of such ns are in the service of Government should bo made a condition of appointment, 
so that all might acquire familiarity with the use of the rifle and the elements of drill : the members 
to be cnrolled'in a reserve body when they had served a certain time in an active corps, where regular 
attendance is enforced. In connection w'ith this Euhjcct, I am to s.ay that His Honor has taken every 
opportunity to impress on all at head-quarters the importance of the movement, and has used his in- 
fluence to induce all employes of the large offices to join the Volunteers. But His Honor is strongly of 
opinion that, whether enlirtment be made eompulsoiy or not, there must be more encouragement on tho 
part of Govei'nment to those eoucerned in the movement. 

9. This leads natiurally to the last point {J) alluded to in jmur second paragraph — development 
of the volunteer system. Such development mainly rests with tho Government. That the system 
should be heartily encouraged b3' the Government in every way possible may be taken as ad- 
mitted, and in this respect much remains to bo done. The measures Ilis Honor has already 
recommended, and which he would again press on the consideration of His Excellency in Council, 
are (1) the appointment of a paid and professional adjutant to each battalion of volunteers. 
Such an officer is of immense help, both to the oflieers and men. One such officer has already been 
appointed in these provinces, with the best results. (2) Tho encouragement of the movement bj^ tho 
grant of liberal prizes, and in other ways, such as an increase to tho iiension Of Government servants 
who have proved themselves efficient volunteers. In eonnection with this subject, I am to invito 
attention to the note by Major C. A. Dodd, Commandant of tbs Allahabad Volunteer Itifle Corps, on 
the volunteer movement in India, forwarded with the letter from this office No. 1955, dated 12th 
August 1878, to which His Honor has veiy little to add. 

10. In the third paragraph of your letter the opinion of this Government is asked for on the 
subject of the military requirements of those provinces; and with reference to this I am to submit the 
following remarks. The latest orders of the Government of Indi.a in regard to the distribution of 
the European army appear to be contained in the Resolution communicated with the letter from the 
Publio Works Department No. 38, dated 10th July^ 1872. Similar orders in reg.ard to the distribu- 
tion of the Native aiany have not been traced ; and, judging b)' the latest Army List, it would seem 
that those orders have not jmt been completely carried out. His Honor has not, in the short time 
allowed for replying to jmur questions, boon able to ascertain exactly tho stiength of force sanctioned 
for each military station. Assuming, however, that tho sanctioned force is that entered for Europeans 
in tho Resolution above referred to, and for Natives that which is indicated in tho Army List 
ns ordinarily stationed in each cantonment, the conclusions to which His Honor has come are ns 
follows : — 


A . — The forces at present sanctioned, for the stations noted on the margin ought to be main- 


OuaA 


TT.. TT". Frotiinces. 


fl. Lucknov*. 

"* l2. r.TZftbad. 
fO. Bareilly. 
Jliansi. 
Xalitpur. 


-a 


A..7Fi J^rovinces. 


/* G. C awnporo. 

, S 7. AlHliabad. 
‘ J 8. Cbumr. 
C.9. Benares. 


tained in undiminishod strength, for reasons 
which will now be indicated in eaoll 


(1) LucTcnoio . — This garrison should bo able to guard the fort, overawe tho city, and to spare a 
force for service in the field wherever it may be rcquu-cd in Oudh. If this is done, the force at 
Sitapur can bo withdra\vn. 

(2) Pj/zahad . — This force must be maintained to check disaffection in neighbouring districts, and 
to guard the Nepal frontier. 

(3) Bareilly is the capital of Rohilcund. TTio garrison should be able, if required, to spare a 
force for the suppression of a rising or serious disturbance in any part of tho division, in the other, 
principal towns of which, as well as in Bareilly itself, there are not a few elements of danger. If this 
garrison is maintained, the force at Moradabad can be diminished, and that at Shahjahanpur with- 
drawn. 


(4) Jhansi is difficult of access, and borders on Native States filled with people of turbulent 
disposition, whence unexpectedly inroads may at any time be made. 

(5) Lalifjmr ought to retain its detachment of a Native infantry regiment. It is isolated, 
nearly surrounded by Native States in which sei'ious disorder may' at any time .arise, and tho people 
of the district would readily join in any disturbance. 

(6) Catonpore . — ^This is now the most important commercial entrejjflt in these provinces ; its 
trade and population arc rapidly increasing. It is the centre of a great railway system, and com- 
mands tho railway bridge over the Ganges leading into Oudh — a work which should never be left 
unprotected. It is the centre of very large commissaiiat arrangements, and possesses extensive flour 
mills, which grind wheat ‘for the whole of the army of Upper India.- It has a large Government 
harness factory-, which it is understood it is in contemplation to make the sole source of the supply of 

*^fl^ipnients and accoutrements. It is also a great manufacturing centre for army- clothing, 
halt-mountings, cloth and tents, with a population accustomed to supply the wants of the army. 
It is, moreover, a point from which a force could bo detached to repress disturbances in Bundclcund. 
It the force is kept up at its present strength, the detachment of a Native infantry regiment at 
Banda might -be withdrawn. 

, ,, Al!a7tabad is tho capital of the united provinces, contains an important fort, is the head 
of tho railway communication with Bombay, and commands the Jumna bridge. 

retain^it<!'*2i'^fc«’r~'^i° as n place of refuge in disturbances, and should 

retain its garrison, unless it is entirely dismantled. “ 
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(9) Benares . — A large city^ to wliich Etrangers of all kinds flock in. large nnmberBj and the people 
of which are under the influence of Brahman priests, who have no very strong reason for attachment 
to our i-ule and system. 

B . — In regard to other military stations, I am to remark as follows : — 

(1) BoorJcee.—hs the head of the Ganges canal and the seat of important Buhlio Works 
Department ostahlishments, this should not be left unprotected. Injury to the head of the canal 
might cause incaleulahle loss. It should retain a wing of a European infantry regiment. 

(3) ileernt . — ^Thc force here is not required for maintenance of order, and might be largely 
reduced. At any rate, the European cavalrj' regiment might be withdrawn. 

(3) Jgra and Mntlra . — Tlie force at Muttra is really part of the Agra garrison. As far as the 
Civil Government is interested, i.e,, in regard to the protection of order, both the European cavalry 
regiment and one Native infantry regiment may bo withdrawn. The present strength is, it is 
pi-esumed, kept up as n jirotcctiou ag-alnst the Bajputana States, but rvould be too weak if a sei'ious 
attack uerc to be made from there, while for oi'dinary circumstances the force proposed to bo retained 
will be Buflicient. 


(d) Fa(e?!garh.—T\\c force hero is not required for maintenance of order ; but the defence of tho 
fort and tho protection of the Gun Carriage Agency will probably require the maintenance of present 
arrangements. 

(5) jiloradahad . — At least a wing of a Native infantr3’’ regiment should be stationed here. Thcro 
is alwaj’s risk of ententes and serious disturbances. Tlie European force may be withdrawn, if tho 
Bareillj" garrison is maintained at its full strength. 

(6) and (7) Sha/ijahanpnr and Silapiir . — The garrisons here may bo withdrawn, if Bareilly and 
Lucknow are garrisoned as proposed. 

(8) Banda . — The wing of a Native infantr}' regiment stationed here may be withdrawn, if the 
Cawnpore force is retained at its present strength. 

(9) Gornhhpur . — This station ought to have a wing of a Native regiment and 30 Native 
cavalry. It is isolated, has no railway communic.ation, and commands the Nepal frontier. It should, 
moreover, have telegraphic communication with Fj-zahad. 

O . — No rofereneo has been made in the foregoing to the depots for Enropcan troops at Ranikhet 
and Chakrata or to those for tho Goorkhas at Almorah and Dobra, as His Honor presumes that these 
will ho retained. 


D . — Tho foregoing proposals will permit of the following reduction in the troops now stationed 
in those provinces : — 


Roorkce 

B. Axtillciy. IS. Cavalry 

Meerut 

i 

kluttva 

1 

Agra 

«.« ... 

Moradahad 

« «• . • • 

Shah jahanpnr . . . 

... 

Sitapur ... 

1 

Banda ... 

... 

Total ... 

1 s 


E. Infantry. 

N. Infantry, 

N. Cayalry. 

1 wing 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i' 


Detachment 

... 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Wing* 


1 at least 

u 

1 


The xednetion will he greater, if the garrison at Meerut be further diminished, or dispensed with 
altogether, as His Honor thinks it might be from a civil point of view j hut this is a point on 
which tho military authorities will probably have something to say. 

11. In conclusion, I am to observe that Sir George Couper has not advanced any objections 
which might he nrged against the proposed concentration of the army at large centres, such as the 
greater healthiness of the smaller stations and their relative cheapness. Much might he said on these 
and other points ; but His Honor presumes that all such have been duly considered, and that concen- 
tration must be regarded as an accomplished fact. But the Lieutenant-Governor would strongly 
deprecate going further in that direction in tho iii-st instance than he has suggested iu the foregoino- 
paragraphs. Eor it is a pure experiment, and a very delicate one ; inasmuch as there can he no 
question that tho mere sight of troops keeps tlie dangerous classes in order, while it remains to be seen 
what will bo the effect upon them of tlieir entire withdrawal. It must, moreover, he borne in mind 
that concentration is not an unmixed advantage. It might be so in a country where the hand of the 
rest of the communiD^ is immediately^ raised against the disturbers of the public peace ; hut it is 
different hero where tho'pcople remain absolutely apathetic, and where, until Government aid arrive, 
the wrong-doers liave it all their omi way. 

It is agreeable to think that, immediately on tho outbreak of a disturbance at an outlying town, 
intimation can he flashed to the nearest garrison, and aid despatched within a few hours by rafl. But 
there is another view of the ease ; and that is, that the organizers of the disturbance may have taken 
the precaution to cut the wire as a preliminary’^ to their proceedings, in which case incalculable mis- 
chief might he done before intelligence could reach the garrison through auy other channel ; and if 
tho rioters took the further precaution of toai-ing up tho rails, it might be ditficult to brino- succour at 
all until tho mischief had been fully' perpetrated. 

It is for these reasons that the Lieutenant-Governor would deprecate any sweeping reductions 
in the present strength of the army based on the supposed additional power which would bo given by 
concentration. We had better proceed tentatively at first, and extend operations afterwards, if we find 
that what we propose to do at present has been unattended by harm. 



Rii Ftz- Br?A. Lccs* Jhas* Hoim 

DAUBit. ACiD. roE. Kow. ut. BsyABSS. AT.t»nwi»* Abiia. cd^d. 
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Ililitmj repiremciiU, Korih-WateTn Provinces and Oud/i. — Aisiract of poinU (a), (ij, Co), (fj, and Cg)- 



In drUi 09 lbs armed resorres aio ea cosstaatly on dntj and absent from tba lines. 
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No. 4;06C., dated Simla, I9tli August 1879. 

From— Colonel S. Black, Secretary to Government, Punjab, Military Department, 

To — ^Tlie President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In accordance with the instructions conveyed in the Government of Indians letter. Military 
Department, No. 204-S.B. of the 7th J uly last, I have now the honor to supply the information therein 
called for, and to give an expression of the Hon^ble the Lieutenant-Governor^s opinion on the military 
requirements of the Punjab, in reference to its necessary garrison, the immediate repression of internal 
disturbance or insurrection, and for the maintenance of order. 

2. In reply to questions {a) and {d) in the letter above quoted, I am desired to submit the follow- 

f 1 approximate statistics, as to the number of the 

Stre:>gH.cf popuUfon. Native population (exclusive of tlie population of tho 

Native States)^ and of the European and Eurasian population, exclusive of tbe army ; 

(a) Native population — 

Total in 1S6S ... _ ... ... ... 17,590,545 

Add increase 10 per cent, to bring up to date ... 1,759,055 


Present population ... ... ... ... 19,340,600 

European and Eumsinn. (^^ European and Eurasian — 

European population in ISGS, including tho army 
Deduct European forco in tbe Punjab for that year 


Balance non-military 
Eur.asians, 1S68 
Increase to 1879 


Total Europeans and Eurasians, say 


3,379 

337 


17,574. 

13,347* 

4,237 

3,716 

8,000 


3. (c) and (d) Although information reg.arding tho ‘ st.ate of feeling ■’ in tho Punjab and ‘ tho 

, , . r , elements of danger ' it contains is placed by the 

0 0 00 mg an o omon s o ang r. Government of India in their inquiides under Eeparato 

heads, yet it is not possible so to separate them in the reply. Putting aside danger from without — 
that of foreign invasion — as apiJarently beyond the scope of tho present reference, tho elements of 
danger in tho country are found alone in <a fanatical, disloyal, or hostile state of feeling in tho popula- 
tion. So long as the state of feeling in tho country is cordial and friendly towui-ds Government, no 
elements of danger of any importanoo can he said to exist. Eor these reasons, it is essential to treat 
the two points on which information is requested, as one. 

4. It is a matter of oxlromo satisfaction to tho Ilon'ble tho Eic\itonant-Governor that he is 
able to record his duliborate opinion, founded upon long experience of tho people of tho Punjab and 
the testimony of many experienced and able olHcers, that tho state of feeling in this province is, at 
the present time, exeellent; and Ilis Honor does not believe that in any other province in India there 
will be found an equal amount of sympathy between the rollers and the ruled, so much identification 
of the interests of tho people with those of the Government, or so much real, hearty, and active 
loyalty, as in the Punjab. 

5. Tho population of tho province is almost equally divided between Hindus (including Sikhs) 
and Muhammadans, the latter being somewhat more numerous, and in the frontier districts of the 
Pesbarvar and Derajat divisions forming the entire bulk of the agricultural population, tho Hindus 
being only found in any considerable number in tho villages and towns. 

C. The Hindu population, proportionally most numerous in the Delhi and Ilissar divisions, 
becomes about equal to the IMuhammadan population at tho Sutlej ; while at the Chenah, the Muham- 
madans are vastly superior in numbers. 

7. The Sikhs mostly inhabit what is known as tho Malwa country, about Umhalla and Ludhiana ; 
the Jullundur Doab ; the Slanjha, about Amritsar and Lahore, tho central districts of the province ; 
and the Sialkot and Gujranwala districts in the Itcchna Do.ab. In the llawal Pindi division some 
fifty thousand Sikhs are found ; but to tho south, in Delhi, Mooltan, and beyond the Indus, they are 
almost unknown. 

8. In briefly noting the state of feeling among those three important divisions of tho population, 
it is only ncccssar}' to observe, with regard to the Muhammadans, that, owing to ii variety of causes, 
which, however interesting, it would he put of place to discuss hero, they are far less fanatical and 
less sw.aycd by religious bigotry than elsewhere in India. It is among the independent tribes, inhabit- 
ing tho fringe of hill territory between India and Afghanistan, that wo have to g'O to find a Muham- 
madan population upon whom the preaching of moollas can jiroduce any great or immediate effect. 
Tho M’^ahabi sect has generally in the Punjab shown itself as peaceable and as well-affected as any 
other class of the community; and it is only three years ago th.at the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, ill replying to an .address of the principal members of tho seet, assured tliem, in terms which 
produced the happiest effect in restoring their confidence, whieb was somewbat sbaken, that the Gov- 
ernment looked upon them with no ill-favor, hut had full belief in their loyalty". Tbe presence, of a 
small and fanatical W.aliahi colony on tbe north-west border h.is for some lime directed attention toJ^lid\ 
Punjab as a most likely centre of ^Muhammadan intrigue ; hut the activity and influence of these . 

® These figures 3o not include women and cliildron, wlio sliould also Lo deducted; but tbey lunj* bo taken as a set-off 
against subsequent increase. "" 

A 
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exiles has been much exa^geratod. The I^ieutenaTit-GoTernor does not believe that there is any part 
of India where Muhammadans are so well-disposed to the Government as in the l^unjab ; nor does the 
most careful and secret inqnirv show that there is, at the present time, any movement on the part of 
the Punjab "W^ababis against the Government. Tlic agitation in this province is more religious than 
political; and although there can be no doubt that the sect has largely increased in numbers^ yet its 
hostility is directed against the orthodox Muhammadans rather than against Government. 

9. The Sikhs are among the most wailikc, as they arc the most compact, class of the Punjab 
population* The Lieutenant-Governor is not aware that there is any feeling among the Sikhs hostile 
or unfriendly’’ to the Government. On the contrary, they supply the most numerous and valuable 
recruits for Pan jab regiments ; and having been defeated by the British army in 1S45, 1S46, and 
T849 with great diiheulfcy and after a prolonged struggle, the pride and sclf-respoct of the people 
were not crushed, as they have unfortunately been elsewhere. The governing rare regards them gs 
equal in phy'fcical strength and courage ; and the conquered, instinctively appreciating those generous 
sentiments, look upon the Lnglish with an entirely friendly spirit, and undoubtedly feel some common 
national pride in the victories of the British arms in which they have been permitted to shave. The 
only hostile element among the Sikhs is found in a dissenting sect, the ICukas, who are to Sikhisnl 
what the Wahabis are to hliihaminadanism. Their numbers are, however, small ; their principal 
leaders were summarily arrested and transported beyond British India some years ago — a blow from 
which the sect has never recovered ; and though from time to time they show some activity, yet 
it has not been lately considered necessary or politic to interfere with them. Their doctrines arc 
repugnant to the general body of the Sikh nation ; and the Lieutenant-Governor, while considering 
that the ICukas require constant watch, does not sec in them any cause of present danger. 

10. The third class of the population includes the mass of the Hindu population, regarding 
which there is lilUc to be said. The religious influences wdiic’h affect the Sikhs, affect the Hindu 
population in the same, or perhaps in a greater, degree; though the Hindus, except in the Delhi and 
Hissar divisions, representing rather the commercial and manufacturing than the agricultural and 
warlike part of the community, do not here require any special attention. 

11. The excellent spirit of loyalty of the people of British t-evritory is worthily supplemented 
by tbe active loyalty of the Native independent States in political connection with the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. When the Afghan Avar broke out, the Hon^blo the Lieutenant-Governor pressed upon the 
Government of India the cmplo 3 'mont of the contiugents of such Native States as possessed well- 
disciplined troops j and His Excellency the Viceroy, in cordially’’ acceding to the proposal, permitted 
to bo tried an experiment the undoublod and notorious success of which may be embarrassing to tbe 
Government unless they are prepared to carry it still further. The troops of the Punjab Native 
States are drawn from the people of those States, They arc not, ns in other parts of India, inero 
mercenaries, over whom the ruler has no hold or control except the engagement of service. It is 
obvious, therefore, that so long as the loyalty of the Punjab Chiefs is assured, their troops will be 
loyal. The Punjab States gave their men with a ready alacrity that has never been surpassed. The 
olflcers and men, inspired by the loyal spirit of their rulers, have throughout tlie Afghan campaign 
performed harassing and arduous duties, with such good spirit, discipline, and gallantry as to win the 
highest praise from the most competent military critics. That the lo^nlty and good spirit of the 
l^unjab Chiefs is sincere the Lieutcnant-Goveimor docs not doubt: it has been proved on many 
occasions, and especially in the mutiny, when they, each in his order, did excellent sorvico for the 
Government. Their loyalty was confii'mcd after the mutiny by the generous and liberal manner in 
which the Government rmvnrcled those services ; while, differing from the rest of India, they have 
one long tradition of friendship with, and protection by, the British Government from the time of 
their first connection Avitli it, in the beginning of the century. These Chiefs, whose dignity it is the 
interest of the British Government to maintain and increase, are in this province an indisputable 
guarantee of the good conduct of the general population. When a people sees its natural leaders 
strongly on the side of the Government, they, by reflection* or bv instinct, follow the example set 
them. 


12-. Protection has to be afforded to British subjects against the various independent tribes on 

, , . the north'wost frontier. 

i:<ieniciits ol danger to a portion of our territory from foreign enemies. 


DitlricU 

Hazara 


Tnhe. Hacc. Sirennlh.\ 

r Allalii (Swatis) 


Patlian 


Patlian 

Hilucb 


These tribes occupy the 
countr 3 '^ on our north- 
west and western border 
for a length of 700 miles; 
and aggregate in fighting 
strength 170,000 men. 
The slatemont in the 
margin gives a list of the 
tribes and tbeir approxi- 
mate strength. Eoitun- 
alely any combination 
amongst them is impos- 
sible ; and even in our 

... . ^ dealings with the larger 

xriD^ been found practicable to detach one or more unoffending sections. TJic force Avhich it 

has heretofore been necessary to maintain in the six frontier districts is as follows : 


Peshawar,.. 


Hanna 


... < Akazai 
C Hi;«?stinzcl 
Saduns 
BoncTwala 
Swatis 
TJtman KLcl 
Mohinuiida 
^Afridis 
Afrulis 
Orakzaia 
Zaimnkhta 
_ Turis 
tWazirs 




1,000 

1,700 

2.500 
2,000 
0.000 

5.000 
16,000 
23,500 

29,300 

4.500 

3.000 
44,000 


District, Tribe. 

^ IVazirs 

Dcra Tsmall \ Slicnvnis 
IChau. 1 Ustaranas 
V. Kusrania 
f”Hozdars 
Klictrans 
Khosas 
Dexa GhazI I Xiugliaris 
Khan. | fSurchanis 

( JInrris 
Bugtis 
^nzaris 

Total 


Tiacc. Strentjth. 
I'othan 44,000 

„ 5,000 

.. 0 )0 

Hiluch 1,500 

2.700 
4,610 

4.000 

3.700 

1,200 

2.500 

1.500 

2.000 

170,000 


In the Peshawar district 
In the other live districts 


In all about 


S,000 men and 19 guns. 
,, „ J3 „ 

19,000 men and SI guns. 


^>oir?o tbr&ontfar towever, on considerations which do not refer. 
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13. There appears to His Honor to be little more to say on the state of popular feeling or the 
elements of possible danger. The Government of India is well aware that questions like these are 
surrounded with mystery, difficulty, and doubt. Popular feeling is as the sea, smooth to-day, and 
to-morrow troubled by .a storm. Trifles, which to the eyes of English rulers may appear as the little 
cloud like a man’s hand, may bring the whirhvind of religious fanaticism and passion. But of one 
thing the Lieutenant-Governor is at least certain — that the most probable elements of danger are in 
the Government and not in the people. Docile, patient, and long-suffering, the people of the Punjab 
will remain well-disposed to individual Englishmen, and loj’al to the Government, so long as they are 
ruled with justice and consideration. The elements of danger lie in the increase of taxation, burden- 
ing the poiralation beyond its strength, and in unsympatbetio legislation, 6ubverEi%m of Native 
custom, and undemanded by the voice of the people, against which the Lieutenant-Governor has 
during the past two years been compelled more than once to protest. 


(<?) and (y-') The following two statemt^nts contain the necessary information under these 

strength and distribution of police. 

heads 



Superior officers, European 

• •• 

... 

62 

Subordinate officers 

... 

... 

665 

Mounted men 

• •• 


905 

Foot-constables 

... 

... 

... 18,694 



Total 

... 20,226 



Suboidinate officers. Men. 

Guards on jails 

... 

5 

745 

Guards on loek-ups, treasuries, and 

escort duty 

18 

2,848 

Town and municipal and cantonment duties 

£8 

4,996 

HisU'ibufcion throughout districts 

... 

514. 

*11,510 


Total 

565 

19,599 


The distribution within districts may generally he said to bo proportional to the amount of the 
population ; although in large and lliinly-poopled districts the proportion of police to population is 
necessarily increased. 

J.5. Regarding enquiry (^) the force is, for police purposes, a most efficient body : 9,197 are 

armed with firearms, 10,<190 with swords and batons, 


Efficiency of police. 


and 507 with batons only. The men arc tolerably well 


drilled to move in small bodies ; and His Honor believes that the following opinion, expressed by the 
Inspeotor-Gencral of Police in his last report on a detachment detailed for blockade duty during the 
Kohat pass complication, applies to the whole force : — 

"This detachment was formed by selection from volunteers from districts of the Rawal Pindi 
circle. The men, hoping to see service, volunteered in a body ; and very many were necessarily dis- 
appointed at being left behind. They marched from Rawal Pindi in the highest spirits, and during 
their stay at Kohat behaved cxti-emoly well. 1 note this to show that the old spirit of the police 
battalions still animates the force, and that should at any_ time half-trained soldiers he required for 
any emergency, the Punjab police will receive such a requisition with .avidity.” 

Eor physique and warlilm spirit the Punjab police arc not inferior, if they ho not superior, to 
many Native regiments, while their discipline is in no way oontcmptible. In time of emergency, 
they would form a most valuable reserve to the regular army. 

16. Should the Army Commission desire further or more detailed particulirs regarding the popu- 
lation of the Punjab, or the strength and efficiency of the police, I am to refer them to the adminis- 
tration report of this Government, which has been supplied to all departments of the Government of 
India, and which, avith the departmental police report for last year, herewith forwarded, suiiplies aR 
the information that can be desired. 

17. The strength of the European and Eurasian population has been taken at 8,000 souls. Of 

. ... this number, onc-lbird, or S,006, may be able-bodied 

( ) 'uropcan an ■ urasian popu a ion men capable of bearing arms. These are scattered over 

(1) its stronglh; stations of the I’unjab, and many of ibem (about 900) 

■are to be found in tbc Volunteer companies composing tire 1st and 2nd llegiments of Punjab Volunteers. 

Tbe military training uhleb the Volunteers receive gives them confidence, and prevents the occur- 
rence of panic amongst the civil population. In the event of local disturbance, the Volunteers would 
render very valuable assistance to the Government; and they can materially belp towards the protection 
of tlieir own families and property, and thus relievo the regular troops. 

18. The duty of. providing some protection for the non-combatants of our scattered civil stations 

can in some places be left to the body of '\''olunteers; 

(2) non-combatants, women and chUdron j jg desirable to encourage, as far as practicable, the 

'\^olnnteer moveiueiit. 

19. The Xiicutenant-Governor does not think that it will be possible, except at an expense in-* 

commensurate with the results, to form the whole of the 
order. orBanixing It for tbo preservation o£ q5„ropcaii and Eurasian male population of the Punjab 

into organized bodies for the maintenance of order. 
He would encourage a spirit of "voluntecriiig^ for self-defence ; but he thinks that any attempt at 
enforcing compulsory service would be resisted, and w'ould not give a more eflipieTit body of auxiliaries 
than we have at present in the Volunteers, and^ by bringing into the ranks unwilling recruits, might 
possibly lower the good tone and ardent spirit which now pervades the Volunteer corps. 

SO. Tlic Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly against any measure of compulsory enrolment of tlio 
^ . European population in the I’uniab. As before staled, 

(.■) Compulsory cnrolmout. ^ efficient body of men 

than we have at present, or may hope to have, by encouraging volunteering amongst all the civil classes. 


• Includiflgr 264 BaUvay police. 
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21 The Lieutenant-Governor very strongly recommends that the Volunteer movement should 

be encouraged by G overnmoiit as Xar as practicable. In 
(j) Dcvclopiaent of the Yolnntcor system. this province there are 000 enrolled volunteers; and 

lately a proposal has been submitted to Government for the formation of a separate Railway Corps, 
and/if sanrtioned, Ilis Honor believes that many additional new members will be obtained. 

22. IVhat the Lieutenant-Governor would recommend as a substantial encouragement to volnn- 
tcerin'T is the orant of uniform free of cost, in addition to the authorized capitation allowance, to all 
efficicnis. At 'present uniform has to he paid for by the funds of the corps ; and the consequence is, 
that commandants find it eseecdicgly difficult to keep down debt. If this recommendation were 
sanctioned, many of the diltieulties e.vperienced in raising new companies or bodies of volunteers would 
disappear. 

S3. At present tlicre arc in the Punjab two Volunteer 
Three corps of Volunteers propose . Corps, \vitb one paid adjutant; but recent rccommcnd- 

• ations have been made for— 

I. Tlic formation of a third or Eaihray Volunteer Corps, to include all employes of the Sind, 

Punjab and Delhi llailway Con^pany and the Indus Valley (State) Railway, with one paid 
adjutant, and its head-quarters at Lahore. 

II. Tlie Isb Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps without its Railway with one paid adjutant 

hers, with head-quarters at Lahore, f ^^t Lahore in winter 

III. The 2nd Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps with its head-quarters T and at Simla in sum- 

at Simla, J i«Gr as at present. 

But if the two latter corps increase in numbers beyond 600 efficients, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
recommend that a third paid adjutant be sanctioned — one for the Lahore Corps, to include all stations 
north of Umhalla, and the other for the Simla Corps to hichido ‘Umballa and all stations to the south. 

, . . . 2i. In eonpidcring^ the military requirements of the 

(3) i I itary roquiroinGn s. Punjab under the heading's laid down in the Govern- 

ment of India’s letter under reference— 

{a) for garrison purposes and maintenance of oi*der, 

(i) for internal and external military purposes irrespective of {a), 
the Lieutenant-Governor would remark that, from the replies given to the questions contained in 
„ , , , V , paragraph 2 of the Government letter, it will beimder- 

^ stood that he has a Ingli opinion of the general loyalty 

of the population of this pioviiice, and th.-lt lie considei-s tlio Chiefs of the Punjab Native States 
Gsceedingly friendly and woll-disj)oscd to the British Government. 

There is no doubt, Sir Robert Kgerton thinks, that the Punjab people have, more than the inhabit- 
ants of any other part of India, identified themselves with the British nation, and are inclined to 
support our Government as the best they can have. 

25. The local distribution of the army in the Punjab, which was made after annesation, and 

Loyalty of Native States. boon but little altered, was based largely upon 

considerations winch are now so much changed, that 
His Honor believes the distribution may, if convenient, be modified in accordance with those altered 
conditions. The necessity for watching Native States, which led to i^c formation of siutions at 
Dmballa, Jnllundur, and Sialkot, to guard against risk cf invasion, no longer exists. The protected 
Sikh States and Kapurthala arc tborouglily loyal : their troops have been repeatedly employed with 
our own force?, as auxiliaries, and can be relied upon to help ns both to preserve the peace of the 
province and also in war. 

26. While urging this view of the feeling of the people and Chiefs of the province, the Lieuten- 
nut-Governor does not forget that we are foreigners of alien r:ico and religion, and that wo must at 
all limes be prepared to hold with the sword the country wo have won from a warlike population by 
the sword. For internal purposes, however, it is not uecossniy to jilace troops to watch particular 
States whose services have placed the loyalty of their Cliiefsand people beyond doubt. 

The Lieutcnaut-Goveriior obscrv'cs that tlic people of the Punjab and of the Native States look 
Importance of tbc ^cat towns. great towns of the province as the capitals of 

their nationality. Lahore and Amritsar are, metropoli- 
tan for all Punjabis, whether residing in British territory or iu Native States. It is from these great 
centres that the minds of the people over all the country are ulfected ; and the Lieutenant-Governor 
considers it necessary always to exhibit military strength at these places, where it can be seen by the 
greatest number of persons, in order to produce the greatest ctfect upon the ijopulation. 

27. On the trans-Indus frontier the ease is different. The consul ernlions which led to tho 

Nocos^-.tyoE xn.int.inlng frontier formation of tbo Punj.ab Frontier Foreo remain almost 

, ' unallcred up to the present time. Tlie tribes which 

occupy the hill country immediately beyond the border in the Peshawar and Dcrajat divisions, 
altnoiigli tliG ])oliey wliich li.as been consistently pursued towards them lias had the best results in 
restraining their predatory habits and encouraging more friendly spirit towards the Government, aro 
Hill savage and uncertain in temper. They are still much given to middng plundering expeditions^'nto 
British terntory ; and the comilry still requires military protection against their incursions. The Puniab 
i'ronlicr force is also required for punitive expeditions against the border tribes, for which their trainino- 
and loo.al knowledge specially fit them. ” 

28. The remarks whicli I am desired to offer in reply to tho questions in the third narao-ranh oF 

the Governnicnt letter will Iherefove relate almost entirely to that portion of the Puniab which lies 
cast oL the Inchjs, hut will nccess.aiily iiiehide the Peshawar valley, which is held by troops under the 
orders oE His Rxeellency the Commander-in-Chief. ^ 

20. Hie Lieutenant-Governor thinks that there arc some stations in 


Roauctions recommended. 


, . Punjab which can 

now be given up. llic groat improvement wliioli has 
been made m military weapons has more than doubled 
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the £glitin" elEcienoy o£ the British and the Native soldier, so that, in His Honor’s opinion, we can 
’ 3rol.!l!tvncccs8arT reduce OUT numbers, and to concentrate our 

^ ‘ _ _ forces. In doing this, however, he would very strono-ly 

advocate that whatever troops .are maintained should be rendered mobile, and that some systenTof 
transport should be kept up ready to put one-half the troops in the Punjab into the field. Heretofore 
the transport arrangements have always been a great difficulty; and in our recent experiences this fact 
has been prominently brought to notice. But if we can now do our work with reduced numbers of 
troops, the difficulties in transport arrangements should be very much lessened ; and the cost of these 
may bo met by reductions in the strength of the army. 

30. After giving this subject careful consideration. His Honor thinks that our troops, and more 

DistriliutLon o£ BritisU troops. especially the British troops, should he stationed in those 

places where the intelligent and wealthy portions of the 
population are collected, and where the greatest commercial activity and life exist. He is averse to a 
sj'stem which divides our British strength into small detachments, or which scatters those troops over 
many jiarts of the country. He would not place one British soldier across the border, but would 
rather concentrate them in our oivn provinces, both in order to impress our own subjects with an idea 
of our strength, and also as a power ready to move forward in cases of emergency. Our Native troops 
are fully fitted both in physique and in bravery to cope with any of the tribes on our border, to whom 
they arc also by a long course of n.ational tradition hostile; and His Honor thinks there are mauv 
reasons which should induce the Government to concentrate rather than scatter our British troops, ^ 

31. In the first part of the following statement the Bieiitenant-Governor has given those places 

which he thinks must he maiutaiued as stations for British troops; but he remarks that the o-reater 
part of the garrisons entered for Mooltau and Rawal Pindi are required chiefly as supports to our'troops 
holding the front or border line. ^ 

These stations are, with the exception of Bawal Pindi and Ferozepore, all upon the line of railwav 
The line to Bawal Pindi will soon be completed; and it will not be necessary to hold Ferozepore wito 
British troops after the arsenal is removed. 

33. The two Goorkha regiments stationed at Bukloh and Dliarmsala may be treated exceptionallv • 
they are for certain reasons kept in a cool climate and made local corps, whilst they are ready for anv 
service that may aris". ^ ^ 
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Bukloh and Dharm^ala 
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2 

Goorkha regiments, local. 


"Hazara 
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Murdan 



... 
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1 



Kohat 



1 

1 


2 


Frontier -1 

Edwardesabad 
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Dora Ismail Khan 
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Dei-a Ghazi Khan. . . 



... 

1 


1-K- 

*1 Ba.tterj 

1 Native 1 Available for new 

Neto assigned' 
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.. . 
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Lundi Kotal 



1 
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cavalry. > sta+ioii in Beluch 

1 Native bills. 
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33. According to the above proposed distribution, the following stations need not, for pur- 
poses of internal security or external defence, be held by troops at all, but other considerations 
may render it expedient to continue the occupation of them: — 


( 1 ) 

(a) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Umballa. 

Sialkot. 

Jullundur. 

Jhelum. 

Ludhiana. 


(6) Phillour. 

(7) Talagang. 

(8) Nowshera. 

(9) Suhathu. 

(10) Dug shai. 
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And Britisli troops may be withdrawn from — 

(1) Kangra. 

(2) Dera Ismail Khan. 

31. In regard to Umhallaj if it is considered that the presence of a large number of 
troops at that station may have confirmed the loyalty of the Sikh States^ and that it is impru- 
dent to remove them, I am to point out that the existence of the railway has made it x>ossible 
to move troops in the course of a few hours from points at a distance formerly prohibitive 
on both sides to Umhalla. ^Moreover in lS57j 'when oiir Native troops at Umballa were in 
mutiny, the Government was supported at once by troops from Patiala ; and the Lieutenant- 
Gov'crnor believes that on account of the existence of the railway and the telegrapli, as well 
as on account of the well-tried lo^^alty of the Sikh States, it is not necessary to continue to 
occupy Umhalla, though for years to come it may be convenient to do so, on account of the 
existence of barracks there. 

35. As accommodation in barracks to the full extent does not exist at Lahore, Mooltan, 
and Peshawar, it may therefore be necessary to continue to occupy the following stations with 
the troops mentioned — 

( % Batteries Boyal artillery from Mecan !Mcer and Mooltan. ' 

1 Kegimeut British infantry from Meean JMeer. 


1 

■■■{I 


' 1 „ Native iufautTy from Meean Meer. 

(.1 „ Native cavalry from IMooltan. 

(2) Dugsiiai ... 1 ,, British infantry from Mooltan. 

r 1 j, British infantry from Beshawar. 

(3) Nowshera ... 4 1 ,, Native e.avalry from Peshanar. 

(.1 „ Native infantry from Mooltan. 

3G. The second British infantry regiment at Peshawar might under ordinary circumstances 
he withdrawn during the hot season to the hills in the Hazara district. His Honor thinks it will 
he necessary to retain some British troops in the Peshawar vallej'; hut if our political arrange- 
ments with Cahul strengthen our position with the ICIij’bor and Mohmand tribes, he will then 
have no objection to the reduction of the British garrisons in the Peshawar valley, which has 
always had a had reputation for salubrity. 

37. In the above statement no provision has been made for British cavalry. This arm of 

the service c.an, the Lieutenant-Gov'crnor thinks, be 
Cavalrj nnacccssary. dispcDsed with, as no service is likely to arise in the 

Punjab or on the border requiring, as an absolute necessity, the presence of British cavalry. 
On this subject, however, the Lioutenant-Governox* offers an opinion with some diffidence, as he is 
aware that most military authorities would not consider a force of British troops complete with- 
out a proportionate number of this arm. 

38. The Lieutenant-Governor has made no remarks on the requirements of the K.uram 

. , 1 « . . X .. , valley and Peshin assigned districts. These are 

ImpSanco o?Kalint. ‘ beyond his jurisdiction; but tlie station of ICohat is- 

to some extent affected by the former. So long as 
the Afridi and other tribes with wdiom wo arc broxight into contact remain quiet and peaceful, 
^ the station of Kohat can he held well by the 

2 Native infantry re-iments. torcC'* assigned to it. But in the event of any dis- 

turbance arising with the Afridis generally, it may 
become necessary to increase this station to its criginal strength of three Native infantry regiments.- 

. . T, , . ,.,x For the occupation of a new cantonment in the 

n 1 111 e uc 11 1 . Bcluch hills, the Lieutenant-Governor has stated that— 

. 1 INIountain battery from Hera Ismail Khan, 

1 Native cavalry from Bajanpore, 

1 ^ Native infantry from Lera Ghazi Khan, 

•uill be available, if that cantonment is formed. But in the event of no advance being made in 
this diicctmn, these troops will be inquired at existing border stations for frontier defence. 

1*1 11 statement sbows^ the strength below which the garrisons at the stations 

namcdshould not he reduced when any occasion calling for a general concentration of troops may arise: — ■ 


As^l^cd districts not considered. 
Importance of Kolmt. 


Cautonmeut in Bclucli Ijill^. 


Delhi 

Lahore and Amriksar 
Baw.al Pindi ... 
Peshawar 
!MooUaii 
Ferozepore 

Frontier Force stations 


New asrigned districts, Lundi Kohal, Khyhcr, &c, 
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This leaves for external or internal military purposes — 

. 8 Batteries royal artillerj', liorse or field, 

-1 Native mountain batteries, 

5 lleg-iments Native cavalry, 

7 lleg’iments British infantry, 

14 1 Regiments Native infantry, 

which would give G,000 British and 12,000 Native troops, one-half of which should he ready to 
take the field at once, and the other half in six weeks. 

41. Comparing the strength of troops in the Punjab before the late war with Afghanistan 

with the numbers now considered requisite, the follow- 
ing results are obtained : — 


licsulfc. 



AKTII.T.Elt,Y. 

Cavalry. j 

InFANTPlY. 

■ 

British. 

Native. 

British. 

Native. 

1 

British. 

Native. 

In 1877-78 before the war 

21 

4 

3 

15 

13^ 

31 

Now pi'oposed 

16 

4 


13 

11 

27* 

Proposed reduetion ... 

5 

j 

j 

3 

2 


4 


Estimate of 
above. 


annual saving eSeotcd by proposed reduetion of strength of Punjab 


5 Batteries artillery ... 

3 Regiments British cavalry 
2 Regiments Native cavalry 

Regiments Bidtish infantry 

4 Regiments Native infantry 


f 3 horse') 
\ Z field S 
at Rs. 5,67,000 
at „ 2,63,322 

at „ 5,84,4 73 

at ,, 1,80,585 


Total 


garrisons as 

Rs. 

9,50,970 

17,01,000 

5,26,664 

14,61,182 

7,22,420 

53,62,236 


42. In framing the above proposals, the Lieutenant-Governor has been guided chiefly by the 
requirements of the Punjab as he estimates them ; but inasmuch ns this province contains the 
most warlike population in India, and has a line of frontier inhabited by fierce predatory tribes, 
he thinks that a reduction in the strength of the garrisons of the Punjab will not necessitate 
the maintenance of a larger force in other parts of the Indian empire, and that, if his proposals 
are accepted, the Indian army may be reduced to the extent which he has indicated. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is aware of the grave responsibility which attaches to the expression of 
the opinions contained in this letter, but ho believes that the creation of r.ailways in the Punjab, 
within a very recent period, and the immense increase of fighting-power which our troops have 
gained by the use of breech-loading rifles, justify him in the recommendations he has made, 
even were the feeling of the people towards the British Government less loyal than it is. 


E.— BOMBAY. 

Answers to questions regarding the strength, the duties, and the requirements of the 

Bombay Army. 


Minute hy the Governor of Sonibay, dated 31sd July 1879. 


My hon'ble colleagues have doubtless considered duly the very important questions addressed 
to us by the Government of India in their letter No. 204 S.B., dated 7th July 1879, regarding army 
organization, to which we are requested to send our rex>lies by rhe 151 h of August. 

I proceed to note the replies that occur to me for the consider.ation of the Commauder-in-Chief 
and my hon'’ble colleagues. I shall follow exactly the order of the questions put, quoting the 
words of each question. 

The first question is “ (a) Strength of Native jiqpnlation.” This was shown as below for the 
Bombay presidency by the census of 1871-72 : — 


1. Hindus 

2. Muhammadans 

3. Asi.rties, not Natives of India 

4. Feudatory States, including Baroda 


Souls. 

13,403,675 

2,528,344 

240,448 

9,298,612 


Total ... 25,471,079 

Of the above, 8,332,2-16 (about) arc adult males. 


• Excluding the Khyber garrisons of Native infantry. 
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Tor Jj Z, 5, see table S3, page 53, " Sremorandum on the Census of Britisb India of 1871-7S.” 
Por 4, sec page 5 of tbe same. _ . j t. - j 

But as the Bombay anny supplies troops to guard State interests m Conti-al India and Bajputana, 
it may be 'rrell to add the population of the Kative States in those two political divisions thus (census, 
1871-72)— 

Souls. 

Central India ... ... ... ... ... 7,699,502 

Eajputana ... ... ... ... 8,981,588 

Total ... 16,681,090 


If this be added to tbe total of tbe presidency^ proper, above sbown, then tbe grand total of tbe 
population witb which the Bombay' army is coneeiaied will amount to 42,152,169 souls. 

Tlie nerrt question is " (TiJ SlresgtU of the Jiuroxiean and Eurasian poptilalion, irrespective of the 
army.” 

This is sbonm as below by the census of 1871-72 for tbe Bombay Bresidency : — 

Souls. 

British 

Other Europeans 
Americans 
Africans 
Australians 
Eurasians 
Indo-Portnguese 

Total - ... 66,835 

Dcdnet — 

European army all ranks, and European officers and non-commissioned 

officers, Native army* ... ... ... ... 12,047 

Tot.al European and Eurasian x’opwlation irresi>ective of army, but 

inclusive of Indo-Portugucse ... ... ... 53,783 


4,68 1 
I 3,839 

3,671 

29,737 


" (c) Biaieof of the Native population. For this question the presidency may he divided 

into the Deccan, the Concan, Guzerat, ICattywar with Cutch, Sind, and lastly the great city of lloinhay. 

The Deccan may be here taken to include all tbe countiy from the river Nerhudda in the north, 
to the boundary of tbe Mysore Icrritory in the soutli, comprising Khnndosh, the comitry round Poona, 
the cluster of Native States called the Southern Mahratta Countr>^ and Dhainvar. 

The mass of the peasantry are generally well-disposed and loyal to Government; but as their 
immediate ancestor were much engaged in wars and revolutions, many martini qualities suiwive in 
them, and even of late years they have in some parts shown a certain sort of excitability wliich tends 
to violence. The hilly nature of the country sustains habits of hardihood and self-reliance. Experi- 
ence has shown that, in event of a rising, many of the wilder or more adventurous spirits among this 
peasantry would either actively join or indirectly assist the insurgents. Among them, too, are some 
hill ti’ibesj sucli as Phils, and sonic tribes inhabiting both plains and hills, such as Slangs and Eamosis, 
who are always ready for mischief, and capable of doing it, if opportunity oiffers itself. The Bhils 
were once very troublesome; and tbougb they have greatly improved of late years, still it cannot at 
all be said that all apprehension about them has passed away. 

There is a considerable Mahratta nobility, called Sirdars of the Doccan, once powerful, and, 
though no longer powerful, still influential : although there was, as I understand, anxiety about them 
in 1857, they are now estcenied to be personally well-disposed. But much as we may confide in each 
chief individually, as w'C see him now-a-days, it is to be remembered that these people are the descend- 
ants within two generations of those who formed the court and camp of the Poishwns ; that their 
immediate ancestors enjoyed wealth, power, honor, all which inevitably pass away in consequence of 
a foreign rule like ours; that despite all the arrangements which we can reasonably be expected to make 
for the partial continuance of their emoluments for limited periods, despite also such concession in per- 
petuity as ma)’' be allowed consistently udth the interests of the country, these people must be much 
worse off under our rule than under the preceding rule; that they, whose families were in bye-gone 
times above all law, now feel the restnetions of a civilized administration; and that all these cireum- 
stanccs affect not only the heads of houses, but their numerous dependents and retainers. All this 
should bo weighed in estimating the chances of trouble. During the earlier days of our rule it would 
have had more potential import than at present ; and it may decrease gradually year by year. But it 
still in some degree, and so far it should be borne in mind, 

certain classes among the bumbler orders in some of tbe cities, such as Poona, Satara, 
and xsasik, wbo appear to be bostilely disposed, and who might under certain circumstances become a 
turbulent mob. 


Hie educated classes, fast groiriug in numbers and intelligence, are, as a rule, loyal; indeed, I 
sljoii ^ they must necessarily bo loyal and well-disposed to Government. But among them there 
are un or una e exceptions to this good rule — men who are manj” in tbe abstract, tbougb not numer- 
ous re a no > whole of tbe upper and middle classes; men -wbose minds seem discontented 

^ '' o ore, it is to be feared, actually ill-disposed towards Government. There are 

among e community individuals who are of a restless, intriguing, plotting disposition, 

officer^ iiicluac staff corps, yeuDnil list cavalrj' mid iufaiitry, mieoiployeJ 
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seeming-ly iriecoiicilcal)le to Britisli lulcj and of an ambitions nature, wbo mig-bt, under some circum- 
stances readily conceivable, become influential for mischief. Indeed they are mischievous ah-eadv 
both directly by their own conduct and indirectly by their influence upon others; and of this there 
are many indications abroad. 

Of the Native States above mentioned, some have at times during British rule, even up to recent 
years, been centres of political mischief, -vvith a tendency towards combination. But these evil char- 
acteristics have of late decreased, perhaps almost disappeared. Some, such as Kolhapur, are under 
British management during a minority, and are so for to be dejjended on for loj alty ; in some, too, 
the Chiefs ai-e actively loyal. Experience must convince us that, in the event of a genera] disturb- 
ance however, it is but too probable that attempts would be made to corrupt the fidelity of these 
States. 

Throughout the whole of the Deccan, the mind of the people is,- 1 believe, affected by the past 
associations of hlahratta mlc, which, so far from being forgotten, are better remembered than would 
ordinarily be expected, and by the long-retained memory of the hlahratta uprising agamst the hluham- 
madans — a memory avhich is constantly recalled by the sight of the mountains which rendered that 
uprising first practicable and then successful, and by the traditions always so apt to survive in moun- 
tainous countries. This memory constantly suggests the analogy between the position of the British 
and that of the Moguls in the Deccan. 

There is a general tendency also to criticize to an extreme degree, not only the proceedings of 
Government and its officers, hut also the national conduct and policy of the British in respect to 
India. Though much of this criticism is legitimate, and is not at all to be confounded with disaffec- 
tion, still some of it often verges towards that degree which is hardly distinguishable from disloyalty. 

The Concan may here be taken to include North Canara on the south, and to extend to near to 
Sumt in the north. I have to rejiort favorably of this tract of country, with the exception of some 
liill tribes, Kolis and others, who are exeit.able and slightly mischievous after their Idnd. 

The Canarese people are peaceable and loyal. In the Concan proper, the principal class are the 
Khotes, or superior landlords, who are, as a rule, all that could be expected in resjreet to loyalty. 

The peasantry are intent on industrj’^, with no thought of mischief. The pensioners of the Native 
army chiefly reside in the Concan, and draw in the aggregate a large sum annually from the Govern- 
ment treasury. Their loyalty has a considerable influence socially. 

The Native States of Sawantwari and Janjira are well-disposed; but in both of them there h&s 
been trouble — in Sawantwari many years ago, and in Janjira more recently — which, though possible 
again in the future, is not likely to recur. Experience even np to recent times, however, indicates that, 
if any political trouble arose in the Deccan, the excitement would spread to the Concan. 

In Guzer.at ai-e included the rich country from Surat to Ahmedahad, the Native States of Bewa 
Kanta, Mahi Kanta, Pahlanpur and Radhanpur, and the large State of Barodn. 

The peasantry is prosperous and loyal, and generally free from excitability ; hut there are some 
tribes among them, Kolis and others, of a turbulent disposition. 

Of the landed gentry, some are of excellent character and undoubted loyalty. Others are broken 
in fortune and doubtful in cbaraclor ; and respecting some of these the caution I have expressed 
regarding the Mahratta ariatooraoy of the Deccan is applicable. 

Of the large urban population in this province, the inhabitants of Surat and Broach have alone 
evinced a turbulent disposition. 

In the Native States, and in one of the British districts (Panch ISIahals) received in exchange 
from a Native State, there used to be many lawless characters of various tribes; but they have of late 
years been either improved or repressed, though they might break out again if opportunity were to 
offer. In other respects most of the lesser Native Stales ajipear to be thoroughly loyal to the British 
Government, though, as Rajputs, capable of contending even violently wth the Mahratta State of 
Baroda in event of disputes about the complications of landed tenures which exist in that quarter. 
Such disputes have, however, been for the most part settled, and we may hope that no trouble will 
ai-ise.' 

Even in Guzerat, however, the conduct imputed to Radhanpur in 1857, and the rebellion of the 
liana of Nagar Parkar near Cutch during that time, should inspire us with some diffidonoo in casting 
up the total of our chances in event of danger. 

Of the present management of the Baroda State, of the loyal disposition of its Chiefs and 
people, I form a very favorable estimate. But experience and information convince us that, in event 
of any sort of trouble in the Deccan, there will be sympathy with it among some individuals, perhaps 
some classes at Baroda ; or vice versa, if the trouble be at Baroda, there will be a sentiment aroused in 
the Deccau. This circumstance must, I think, be regarded as a j)olitical factor. 

Kattywar was once much infested by lawless j>eople, but of late years all these elements of 
trouble are fast disappe.'U'ing. The disposition of this large cluster of Chiefs is quite loyal. The 
temper of the peasantry is peaceful and industiious. The impi-ovemeut in Kattywar within this 
generation reflects honor on British rule in ’ Tlestcrn India. Still the smouldering or hardly extin- 
guished elements of trouble might break out again in the event of a general disturbance. Similar 
remarks may be applied to Cutch. 

In Sind the temper of tlie cultivating peasantry is quite loj-al to the Government. So also, I 
think is the disposition for the most part of the landlords, large and small. But some of the larger 
landlords are broken in fortune ; and when this is the case, we must reflect that the sufferers are often 
apt to attribute their misfortunes to a change of political rule, however undeserved such imputation 
may be. It is to be remembered that the population of Sind is mainly Muhanimadan, while the popu- 
lation of the rest of the presidency is mainly Hindu. , , 

Along the whole sea border of the pr’csidenoy from Kurrachee, past Cuteh ah’d Kattywar, past 
Guzerat and the Concan, and Canara, down to the confines of Madras, there, are hardy maritime 
classes, once dangerously piratical, hut now addicted to lawful ocean-borne trade, and veryTvell affected. 

In the great city of Bombay the population is in the main thoroughly loyal. There is not one 
•disloyal class ; while some classes, such as Parsis, arc conspicuously loyal. But the mob is not free 
from excitability; and we know that some classes are capable of violent contention one with the 

h 
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other asj for instance, the lovrer class of Muhammadans and Parsis in 1851 and 1874. In such a city, 

.^^th ED many diverse constituents and elements, it were vain to suppose that no disaffected or danjrerons 
persons exist. TJiere must ever be m.any such individuals ; and the tendency to carry legitimate criticism 
on public affairs too far, as already noticed in the Deccan, is sometimes perceptible in the capit.al also. 

I?or the presidency generally, it is to be remembered that, dming the past three years, there has 
been a tirotracted tension of misfortune, first drought and famine, then inundation, pest, siclmess — all 
which, though home noth exemplary fortitude, must in many respects affect the temper of the people, 

ft'horo is no Muhammadan fanaticism auj’vvherc in tho presidency; and if there ever was any 
Hindu fanaticism, it has long ago been subdued by edneation. 

But if religions Brahmanism be decaying (as many believe it is), still political Brahmanism is not 
extinct in those parts of the presidency wlricli were snbjeet to Mahratta rule. The Brahman caste has 
not forgotten, will probably never forget, that it was at the head of the gre.at Mahratta confederation. 

In Western India the rapid develojiment of commerce, foreign and domestic j the expansion of 
industrial activity; the accumulation of capital — all tend to loyalty and good-will towards Government. 
Nowhere is it more true than in Western. India that those who have the command of capital — ^that 
cardinal resource in danger — are in the foremost rank of loyalty. 

I should add here that though a general disarming of the people in Guzerat and psirts of tho 
Deccan was carried out many yeais ago, there are still many arms in the hands of the people, not 
nearly so many as there usetl to be in former times, yet enough to be in some degree auxiliary to mis- 
chief in event of a general crisis. 

On this brief review of the state of feeling of the people there is much to c!iiise satisfaction, but 
much to demand watchfulness, and something, under various conceivable oironmstanees, to excite anxious 
forethought. 

There is generally some feimentation in tho public mind among tbe Natives of Western India 
whenever tho British Government is engaged in wars or in grave political affairs. In any event 
which might cause British power to shake, even in the slightest degree, such fermentation would 
speedily become aggravated. Then tho several elements of mischief I have mentioned would become 
active, while (as is usual with Oriental nations) most of the numerous elements of good would I'emain 
comparatively passive ; and so Government would be left to deal with its difficulties, unaided even by 
its loyal subjects. Under such circumstances the condnot even of the agricultural classes would not 
be satisfactory in respect of co-operation with the Government. 

({i) Elements of danger. 

These elements may be regarded as internal and external. 

Internal, first as respects the contour of the country. A range of mountains, S,000 to 4,000 feet 
above the sea, running like a dorsal ridge right through the presidency from end to end, from north 
to south, on the west side generally precipitous like a wall, on the east side trending into undulixtions, 
or branehing off into transverse ranges which run eastwards. This is, in teohnieal phrase, "a very 
strong military country" with fertile assailable tracts on either side of it. In the rainy season, for 
five months in the year, it is very hard to he traversed. It is inhabited by races that possess the 
qualities incidental to rugged regions. From the earliest ages it was regarded as a military base and 
was studded with hill forts. This base was so developed by Sivaji and his successors, that it afforded 
such military cover as enabled them to operate successfully against the foreign invaders (Moguls), 
and so it became tho foundation of the Mahratta power. There alw.iys was a two-fold aspect in . this 
power, which was first predatory, and secondly directed .against .alien conquerors. "Wlienever there 
has been trouble in Tl''cstern India, it has assume'd these very forms, in v.arying degrees of course, and 
generally in a much milder degree. Tho nature of the country, which on this particular line cannot 
bo artificially changed, is a standing reason why tho history of the past should repeat itself in the 
future. The tendency is perceptible oven in times of pe.ace ; and in time of war or disturbance will 
probably manifest itself markedly. 

In one respect, however, this abiding difficulty has been to some extent, and is still being, over- 
come, because tho range of mountains has been pierced east to west by railways ou two points,* and 
by first-rate military roads for wheeled carriage in eleven points,t and some more lines of similar com- 
mnnic.ations are contemplated. 

The bill forts on this mountain system have held a dominant place in the military history of tho 
Decc.an. Some of them were dismantled, though imperfectly, in 1858, while others (wliich now 
belong to our feudatories) remain intact. Their seizure would hardly be attempted by common insur- 
gents ; but in tho event of a general insurrection, the possession of them by our enemies would bo 
most serious, as they are not only hard to take even with modern appliances (though of comse they 
can be taken), but have also cultivation, pasturage, and such like resources of supply at their base, and 
abundant water in their interior. Therefore they are always kept before our minds. Two of the 
most import, ant are held by onr troops,4; four arc close under our obseivation,§ five]| are held by our 
feudatory Mahratta Chiefs. 

Internal, secondly as regards the people. These will be gathered from my foregoing remarks 
regarding the state of feeling among the people. They may^ be summarized thus — 

Political ambition among certain classes which can hai'dly be satisfied under British laile. 

_ A certain degree of disaffection, which, though very partial, is not likely to bo removed, or even 
mitigated, by any remedies ■which a foreign Government can adopt. 

_ A Native aiistocracy -which has unavoidably suffered in wealth and position by the introduction of 
foreign rule. 


• Gliat nnd Borglelt, 

t Stara 'Wnranaa, PitzGeraM, Komarli, A'mba, Phonda, A'mboli, YcUapar, aad Deiramani, 

I Pj^atgarlj. Eaigarb, and Sewncro (Jtmnar), 

Ita;garh, Toma, Sfiahalgad, Bewra, and Itangua, 
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Clusters of lesser JTative States inside tire presidency, which, despite the personal loyalty of the 
Chiefs, might, indeed probably would, become centres of political intrigue in event of general dis- 
turbance. 

Certain tribes, such as Bheels, Kolis, E.amosis, Waghirs, and others, either inclined occasionally 
to lawlessness and violence, or else of a predatory disposition hardly eoirigible. 

JSxternal. — The territories of the Nizam conterminous with this presidency for full four hundred 
miles, full " ’ ' Ml recent times, during which the improvement has been wonderful, 

and most . . Government. But in a certain number Bohillas, and such like 

Muhammadans, still exist in those territories, who have no congenial employment in peace, and who, 
in event of general disturbance, would menace, perhaps even harass, this presidency. The existence 
of armed Arabs at Hyderabad also should not bo overlooked. 

Lawless characters of diverse sorts in the hilly districts of Central India and Bajputana, who 
would threaten Guzorat and Khandesh in event of general disturbance. 

On the Sind frontier the tribes of Murris, Bugtis, Brahuis, and Beluchis, some of whom have in 
former days caused much trouble. But apprehension on their account has been very considerably 
lessened by recent political arrangements in the Khelat territory, and on the south-eastern border 
of Afghanistan. 

These arrangements will, however, enlarge onr responsibilities respecting the tribes which 
occupy the Bolan and Moola passes, and will canse our relations to extend not only to the line of 
communication" with Herat vid Kandahar, but also to the line with Mirra andSeistan vid Khelat and 
Noosbpy. The Khan of Khelat has, in his time, been a source of anxiety, but he seems to be now a 
faithful vassal, or at least a good ally ; and he is at peace with his feudatories, who formerly were so 
troublesome. He has a force of about four thous.ind men. 

In general terms, the Bombay presidency may be described as surrounded on all sides, except 
the sea, by large Native States (external to the presidency) , who have in the aggregate considerable 
armed forces in various degrees of discipline, armament, and equipment. However justly and sincerely 
we may rely on the loyalty of these Nativ'e sovereigns and their surroundings, still we cannot tell 
beforehand whether, in event of widespread trouble, they could keep all these forces in control. 

To this category of “ external ” might bo added the military and political contingencies surround- 
ing Aden — a place which, garrisoned by Bombay troops, is becoming the outpost of British power 
and influence in South-I\’'estoim Arabia; .an outpost which really sxipports the arbitrament which we 
now exercise between the contouding Chiefs and factions in a region so often stained with bloodshed ; 
an outpost, too, from which detachments might be demanded for Perim, Socotra, and other points 
in event of geuer.al war. Also there are the coasts of Mekran, Oman, both the Arabian and Persian, 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and the islands situated in the Gulf — in all which places troubles have 
occurred, demanding armed interference by the British Government, and in parts of which detach- 
ments of Bombay troops are stationed, that have sometimes not only to quell disturbance on land, but 
also to assist in the suppression of plundering at sea. 

Before proceeding to the next heading, I must remark that the eonBid6r.ations set forth in the 
two preceding headings (c) and (d), namely, “ State of feeling ” aui “ Hlements of elangerf’ clearly 
indicate that an adequate and efficctivo military force must be maintained in the Bombay presidency 
for garrison purposes and maintenance of order. 

(e) Strength of Ihe police. 

The following is the strength of the police of the Bombay presidency (Administnatiou report 


of Bombay, 1877-78) : — 

1. Commissioner, Bombay City ... ... ... ... 1 

2. Deputy Commissioner, Bombay City ... ... 1 

3. District and assistant superintendents ... ... ... 20 

4-. Superintendents of railway Police ... ... ... 2 

5. Subordinate officers. District Police ... ... ... 3,049 

6. Ditto M''ater Police ... ... ... 61 

7. Ditto Bailway Police ... ... ... 134 

8. Mounted constables. District Police ... ... ... l,294f 

9. Foot constables. District Police ... ..." ... 14,069 

10. Ditto Kailway Police ... ... ...' 844' 

11. Ditto Water Police ... ... ... 763 

12. Subordinate officers, mounted and foot constables, Bombay City Police 1,413 


Total all ranks ... 21,647 


The police of tbe Bombay presidency are under the immediate orders of the' Commissioner in 
Sind, and the Commissioners of the Northern, Central, and Southern Divisions, and the Police 
Commissioner of the City of Bombay. 
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(y“) DiUrihudon cf the potica. 

The police is distributed as below : — 

2^ort7icrn Division. 

Including AUmedabadj Kaira, Paneb Mahals^ Broach, Surat, Tanna, Colaba 

Ccnirdl Division. 

Including B-hnndesh, l^asik, Ahinednagar, Pooi\a, Satara 

Sonfltern Divi&ion. 

Including Belgaum, Dharwar, Kaladgi, Kanara, llatnagiri 

Sind. 

Including Kurrachee, Hyderabad, Shikarpnr, Thar and Parkar, Xacobabad 
Kailway ... ... ... ... 

Bombay city ... ... ... 


OfTiccrs 
n.ncl men. 

5,062 


5,813 


3,537 


4-,S00 

980 

1,416 


Total* ... 21,047 


{g) JEfftcicneg of the police. 

Its clTicienoy is here to be considered in reference to its power of reirressing armed Tiolenoe. 
Sucb repression must be eCected, if not by tbe police, by tbe army eventually. Tims tbe c^uostion is, 
bow far would tbe police be auxiliary to tbe armj' in ibis respect ; and wliat would be tbe demand of 
tbe civil power upon tbe army ? The answer will depend, not only on Ibc cliaracter of tbe police, but 
also on tlic ebaraeter of tbose -with whom they have to deal. . Now, looking to tbe courage, daring, 
and bardiliood of tbe classes who sometimes commit crimes of violence on a large scale in the Deccan ; 
looking also to tbe ordinary conduct of the police, I must answer that tbe police are sometimes found 
unable to cope with the robbers of ‘Western India. It has happened that bands of these men armed — 
it is bard to say bow — liave jirovcd tbemselves more than a match in open fight for parties of police- 
men, and have succumbed only to regular seiJOys. I hope that the quasi-military drill and discipline 
of tbe police will be improved. Strenuous endeavours will be made with this view, as it has become 
evident that tbe purely civil element, however desirable in itself, has too exclusively prevailed in tbe 
police. On the other band, tbe robbers of tbe Deccan, on their own billy ground, have shown them- 
selves to bo as much as regular sepoys can manage. In short, if a band of tbose men is to bo attacked 
on tbe hillside, it would be held desirable that a European officer should be present. Similar expe- 
rience was bad in Khandcsb with the Dhecls some years ago. 

If, therefore, even casual trouble arises in the Deccan, either the police must bo made equal 
to soldiers — a result hardly likely to bo attained — or else the civil power must call for troops, and 
tbe military must bo prepared to meet the demand, wbicb is the only sure way of dealing with the 
affair. 

(.5) European and Eurasian population con.iidercd as — 

(1) strength in comiaiaiit power and for the maintenance of order ; 

(2) meahicss in necessUgfor girovision of .vifctg of_ non-comlalants, ■women and children i 

(3) of possible greater utitilg than at present if organised for the maintenance of order in 

case of disturbance. 

The strength in combatant jiowcr of tbe Enropc.an and Eurasian population in this presidency 
can be estimated from tbe statistics given under beading (i) . 

The number is swollen by the inclusion of Indo-Portuguesc, who, though quite trustworthy and 
loyal, have a physique diCcrent from that of Emopc.ans, and would not ordinarily he classed -until 
Europeans available for any sort of military service. In extreme danger, however, a eonsiderablo 
number could be organized of Indo-Portuguese of the humbler classes, who, whatever their fighting 
qualities, would be entirely with ns in sympathy. Exclusive of Indo-Portugucse .and foreigners, who 
would not ordinarily be called upon for military service, I should estimate the Europeans and Eura- 
sians ill the Bombay presidency who could in emergency be counted upon for bearing arms as some- 
thing under five tbousnnd. ^luch would depend in the conduct of the Local Government at the -time, 
and perhaps the number might not exceed four thousand ; but three thousand, I believe, would be, and 
certainly ought to be, obtained. This opinion is given after frequent consideration in referonco to tbe 
Volunteer movement. It is given .also on the assumption that the European community eontinnes to 
be much as it is now; while some circumstances tend to tbe growth of this communitj", other circum- 
stances cbeck that gro-u-tb, notably the advance of the Natives in practical education, which conduces 
to their employment in many departments of skilled labor hitherto occupied by Europeans. 

The statistics under heading (4) show avhat a multitude of non-combatants, women and 
cliildven — many thousands — we should have to guard in "V'^estern India in tbe event of general 
danger. The majority are of course in the city of Bombay.. But many are, as usu.al in India, sc.at- 
tered over tlie country, Tliete are not, as a rule, places of refuge in our military and civil 
stations, and there are very few habitable fortresses wbicb could be thus used. The following forts 
could, however, ho used in this way : — 

Ahmcdnagar. 

Asseerglmr. 

Belgaum. 

, ‘ Satara. 

■ . Nccmuch. 


Snrat roifrkt be added to ibis number. It Vas arranged in 1857 that women and 
chiUrcn should go there, if Bicro was an outbreak. Troops and sailors were then stationed there. 


T^'ide Distrlbatlon lie turn. 
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The fort at Sholapur also, though unoccupied, is not dismantled, and might at short notice be 
fitted up as a place of refuge. 

For Poona a place of refuge could be inexpensively and efiiclently provided at Kirirce. The city 
of Bombay is not at all suited for any sneli arrangement. 

The various r.ailway stations are not, as a rule, constructed so as to be teehnicallv defensible ; 
still, by ready skilfulness in emergency, such defeneibility might be improvised. And* most of the 
railway workshops and depots could bo defended by British volunteers, .at least ag.ainst an armed mob. 

It will be prcEontlj' shown that the volunteering sj-stem in the Bombay presidency has recently 
been much developed, but that still it is only about li.alf what it might be. 

Therefore we must reply that the European and Eurasian community might certainly become of 
greater utility than at present, if organized for the maintenance of order. The question, however, 
immediately arises whether this org.anization should he compulsory or voluntary. I recommend its 
being continued voluntary, as at present. There are many obvious objections to its being made 
compulsory, as such a plan would probably prove unpopular with those conecrued, and might not 
sensibly add to the actual fighting power which we now obtain from the voluntary system. 

(t) Question of compulsory enrolment. 

It will ho seen from the preceding answer that I cannot undertake to recommend this, though 
I quite see its piactio.ability, and would do my utmost to promote it, if it be ordered by supreme 
authority. The first stop would bo comparatively easy. Every European Bx-itish subject in India 
capable of bearing arms would be required to enrol himself before some authority duly appointed 
on that behalf. There xvouM be const.nnt diflieuHy in keeping coiTOct the register of such enrolment, 
by reason of the changes to which the Anglo-Indian community is subject beyond any other 
community in the world. Every person em-olled would bo i-cquii-ed to obtain a certificate of having 
passed his di-ill, and of having acquired a prescribed prefieicncy in musketry. 

Much of this would ho congenial enough to most Anglo-Indians •, but every thing in the shape 
of compulsion is so distasteful to Englishmen, even for olxjects which they appi-ove, that I should 
prefei' to devote our efforts to.tho subject xvhioh h.rs next to ho noticed, namely — 

(;■) Development of volunteer system. 

In the Bombay presidency we have three Volunteer corps — namely, that of Bombay, with 8 
companies and 500 oflicei's and men ; that of the Great Indian Beninsula Bailway, with 11 companies 
and 700 offlpers and men ; that of tho Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, xvith S companies 
and 150 odioors and men. In all 21 companies, with a lot.al offcelivo stivagth of 1,350 officers and 
men. Tho movement has in some places aiisen, and in other places matei-ially advanced since 1877, 
partly on account of tho political and wailike circumstances of the times ; and I have of course done 
my best to encourage it. It is generally thought that the existing orders applicable to volunteering 
throughout India, though good so far as they go, might in several particulars he libex-ally expanded, 
so as to afford additional encouragement. These particul.ai-s, being purely matters of detail, need 
not he specified here. Bxxt I am sure that the most potent oncoiiragomont to my oountrymen in 
Western India to volunteer will be tho approach of real danger. Then, indeed, they will assuredly 
flock to the standax'ds of tho several ooips which have been, or may yet be, organized, 

Next our opinion is required ou tho — 

“ General military requirements of the Domlay presidency — 

(a) for garrison purposes and maintenance of order ; 

(d) for internal and cxicrual military purposes irrespective of (a) ." 

These questions presumably refer, in effect, to the Native army mainly ; for it will probably he 
admitted immediately that the European force on the Bombay estiiblishment is already as low as 
would be consistent xvith the general safety. 

It may he as well, however, to summarize the numbers in tho sever.al arms of this European 
force, as below (vide East India Finance and Revenue Accounts for 1877-78 presented to Parliament) ; 


Cavalry ,,, 



OfEccis and men 
... 4S3 

Artillery 

• •• 

... 

... 2,549 

Infantry ,,, ,,, 

... 


... 8,271 

Engineers 

... 

... 

... 68 

Invalid and Veteran establishment 


11 

Staff Coi'ps 

... 


... 259 

General List, Cavalry 

... 

... 

13 

Ditto, Infantry 

... 

f * » 

26 

Unattached officers 


• «* 

... 2 

General officers unemployed 

... 

... 

28 



Total 

... 11,710 


Inside tho presidency tho disti-ibutlon of European troops is in this wise — , 

Inland above the moiml.ains frem the Tapti river on the north doxvn to 3Tysorc on ihe south 
an expanse of Britisli toiritoiy 500 miles in length, there aio oi-dinarily five batteifes of 
artillery and three-and-a-hal£ regiments of infantry. Of these regimentsj txvo are at Poona, one of 
which furnishes a detachment to Satara, one is at Belgaum, and the half-rcgimcnt or wiuo- is at 
Ahmednagar, 


I 
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On tlic coast, or Ijclow ttie mountains, there are hve batteries ot artillery, half a regiment of 
infantry at Bombay itself, and one regiment distributed between Ahmedabad, Bai'oda, and Deesa. 

In Sind there are two batteries of artillery and one regiment of infantry distributed between 
Kurrachee and Hy derabad. 

At Aden there are three batteries of artillery and one regiment of infantry. 

It is to bo noted that there is no Bnropean' eav.alry stationed inside the presidency. 

Outside the presidency, in Central India, there is one regiment of European cavalry, two 
batteries of artillery, and one regiment of infantry at jMhow, and half a regiment at iNeemuoh. 

In Kajputnna there is one battery of artillerj' at pfusseerabad and h.alf a regiment of infantry. 

The necessity of maintaining this European force in Western India depends partly on con- 
siderations affecting the Indian empire, which considerations need not he set forth here. This force 
is necessary to support British power, and the moral impression of that power during peace. Out of 
it a jiart ought to be, must be, would he, spared for war. But we cannot say beforehand what that 
proportion would he. That must depend on the circnnist.ances of the occasion as it shall arise. Such 
circumstances might bo menacing near the presidency, in which case the proportion to he spared for 
extern.al war would he less. Or they might be comparatively favor.ablo within tho presidency, while 
extreme need existed at some distant point, in whieli case the proportion would be greater. It would 
ho possible to imagine hypothetically .a minimum European force, with which a crisis in Western 
India might possibly, with tho favor of Providence, he surmounted ; the unavoidable risks being 
incurred as incidental to sneli a crisis. IBut it would mot be prudent to state belorcliand sueli a 
ooneoiv.ahle minimum, because this would have the appearance of presumption in knowingly accepting 
those risks which ought not to he hazarded, save under absolute necessity. During any time of war, 
hotvever. Western India is one of those portions of the empire which must be guarded effectually by 
European troops. And some stations cspoeially could pot be safely left at such a time for a moment 
without an adequate garrison of European infantry, namely, Poona, Satara, Belgaum, Deesa, hlhow, 
Uusscerabad, and Aden, to which shoidd he added always a detachment in the fortress of Ascerghur in 
the SatiJura range between the Nerhudda and Tapti. I have not included Bombay in the above, 
because the volunteer infantry there might, together with the regular artillery, hold the city in time 
of daiiger (thoug-h of course some regular infantry garrison would he desirable), nor Ahmedabad, 
boeausa with tho opening of the railway tho station of Deesa would ba near enough. 

I should hero mention, by way of reminder, that wo have sineo 1877 consistently recommended, 
after careful consultation with tho naval and military authorities, that for tho two turi-et-ships at 
Bombay a strength of 300 Europo.ans should be provided, including marine artillerymen, who would 
bo accommodated on shore, and woidd form a part of tho Bombay army. 

I must add, too, that in reforenoe to the needs of tho soa-ports of Bombay, Kurrachee, and Aden, 
an additional garrison battery is much wanted in the Bombay presidency. 

I now advert to the Native portion of the army. Since the end of 1877 the normal distribution 
of the Niitivo army has been slightly modified, owing to the demands for hlalta, for Khelat, and for 
Afghanistan. But of recent years up to 1877 tho distribution has been as follows : — 






Cavalry 

Infantry 





regiment* 

ragiment. 


'Poona 



1 

3 


Alimednagar 

. • ♦ 


0 

1 


i^Ialcg“aon 

««« 


0 

1 


Satara 



0 

1 

Doccan ...- 

Sirur 

Sholapur 



1 

0 

0 

1 


Kolliapur 



0 

1 


Dharwar 



0 

1 


Kaladgi 



0 

Dott. 





0 

2 

Concan . . . - 

Bombay 



0 

3 

Tanna 



0 

Dett. 


'IMliow 



0 

Pj 

Central India and 

Indore 



0 

Wing. 

Kajputana. 

Xrissecrabad 

Kcemueh 



Squad. 

1 

I 

1 


^AssccrgUur 



0 

Dett. 


'^laitlipur 

... 


0 

1 


I Ahmedabad 



0 

3 


1 Ueesa 



1 

1 

Guzerat .... 

[ Baroda 



0 

1 


Bajkot 



Squad. 

1 


Bhooj 

• •• 


0 

1 


^ Surat 

««• 


0 

1 

Sind ... 

" Kurrachee 



0 

1 

Hyderabad 



0 

1 


[. .Tacobabad 



3 

1 


Aden 



Trwap 

\ 





7 & 1 

SO 





troop. 
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Before indicating- the force necessary for the general garrison of the eounti-y, 1 must ask remem- 
brance of the fact that oiir Native battalions are mimerically vcak ; then- established strength consist- 
ing of only 713 officers and men, of -whom GOO aie Eepo3-s. 

It appears to me that, for garrison purposes and maintenance of order, the folio-wing Native force 
is needed in the Deccan above the Ghfit mountains : — 


Blalegaon for Khandesh and Nasik 
Siiur (near Poona) 

Poona 

Satara 

Belgaum 


Cavalry 

regiment, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Infantry 

regiment. 

1 

0 

4. 

i-K- 

3 


3 


7 ^ 


I set do-wn four regiments of infantiy for Poona, so that they maj', if desired, make up t-wo 
brigades with the two European infantry regiments there — an arrangement -n-hich, as I iiiiderstand, 
the militarj^ authorities have often desired. In this ease detachments might he furnished to Ahmed- 
nagar and Sholapur, at -which latter place tliero is an unoccupied, but not dismantled, fort, near to the 
Nizam's frontier. But if Ahmcdnagar he kept up as a station/ then one of the four regiments would 
be there, and three regiments would remain at Poona, as at present. But four regiments are necessary 
for this part of the eountrj’- (whether placed at Poona, Ahmednagar, or elsewhere) , in proof of which 
it is to be noted that a recent trouble (it could hardlj-- be called disturbance) in this quarter occupied 
two battalions for its effectual repression, our Native hattalidus being so numerically weak. 

For the station of Dharwar, held now hj’ a battalion, a detachment from Belgaum might suffice. 
Kolhapur, having some local infantry- of its own, might be left without British troops. 

The two cavalry regiments above set doa-n arc indispensable, inasmuch as, taken together, they 
-would not supply more than 700 sabres for service in a tcrritoiy stretching from the Nerhudda to 
Mj'sore, and inasmuch as the mounted police are so few in numbers— too few to make an impression 
on any disturhanoo. In illustration of tliis, I may note that in the lecont ti'Ouhle, just alluded, to, it 
was necessary to employ a whole e.avalry regiment. 

Similai-ly, in the country below the Ghfit mountains, the follo^ving Native force is needed 


Bombay 



Ca^ahy 

regiment. 

0 

Infantry 

regiment. 

Si 

Surat 



0 

l" 

Baroda 

• •• 


0 

1 

Ahmodahad 

... 


0 

1 

Deesa 

%«• 


... tl 

1 

Cutch (Bhooj) 

... 


0 

1 

Kajkot (Kattywar) 



... 0 

1 


1 


It is to he i-ememhored that out of the Native infantry at or near Bombay, detachments have 
to he furnished for the ^lekran coast and the Persian Gulf. 


In Sind the following Native force is needed — 

Cavalry 

regimcat. 

Infantry 

xegiment. 

Kurrachee 

0 

1 

Jacohahad ... 

a 

1 


3 3 

and for Aden — ' 

1 troopj I 

Jfor Central India and Eajirutana there arc needed the following Native troops : — 


Mliow 



Cavalry 

Tcgimcnt. 

0 

Infantry 

regiment. 

1 

jMcliidpur 

... 

... 

0 

1 

Necmuoli 

• • • 


0 

1 

Nusseerahad 

• •• 

... 

... 1 . 

1 




1 

4. 


• t <?., a ■xNing, tho other ■ning lioing added to the force at Bomhay, 
Supplying detachments to if necessary, 

j The Aden troop. 
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I Lave set dotm one ron-iment only for Sllio-n-, the ordinary complement consisting of Wo regi- 
ments^ on the assumption that the Gorei-nor-GcncraVs Agent there mould assent to MUow being left 
mith only one regiment in event of external mar. 

The tmo mountain batteries (Native) mould doubtless remain as thcj^ are. 

The corps of sappers and miners^ just 500 strong, officers and men, is already as lorn in strength 
as it could properly bo. • 

If in any modification of the distribution of the troops, it should he proposed to ahandon any 
cxistiu" station, still me must remember that such changes involve cost ; because thereby buildings 
previously used for the accommodation of troops have to be sacrificed, mhile possibly nem buildings 
might have to bo constructed elsewhere. 

Again single-regiment stations — that is, sbalions where a regiment of N.ative infantry consti- 
tutes the onl 3 ' force — are justly considered by the military authorities to militate against efficiency; 
because the regiment cannot be exercised with other regiments in brigade manoeuvres, does not come 
constantly under inspection by superior authority, and unavoidably deteriorates in various mays. 
Tliereforc, if (as often happens) some troops must for political reasons he Icopt at an isolated station, 
it mere probably better that a detaohment only be so hept, while the head-quarters of the regiment is 
at some larger station. I understand that the mora the troops are concentrated in large stations, the 
better in a military point of r-iem. But in this country political necessity often interferes with such 
concentration. 

further, it sometimes happens that political considerations deToand that a certain totat o£ strength 
be maintained in a certain part of the country^ the detailed distribution being left to military conve- 
nience, and so on. 

But bo all tbis as it may, -whatever, be the distribution, still a certain strength of troops, as 
above set forth, is wanted for the protection of the country internally. 

For purposes of garrison and maintenance of order, there are then needed— 


- 

Cavalry 

regiment. 

Infantry 

regiment. 

Decc.an ... ... 

S 


Coast ... ... , ... 

1 

81 

Sind ... .... 

2 

2 

Aden ... 4<t 

I troop 

1 

Central India and Bajputana 

1' 

4 


0 & 1 

23 


troop. 


One corps sappers and miners and tmo mountain batteries. 




Frobahly no person acquainted 'with the requirements of the country would venture to set down 
a force less than that indicated above ,/br purposes of garrison and mcinicnance of order alone. In 
the above estimate there is no real margin whatever left for war or other demands of service. Possibly, 
by careful management, a company here and a company there, a troop hero and a troop there, miglit 
be literally gleaned, so as to find men for foreign service; and in extreme need some troops might bo 
abstracted from the proper garrison of the country and sent on to the front, notwithstanding all 
attendant risks to internal order. But doubtlass oiir military arrangements are never made before- 
hand to incur risks, whicli can be reasonably foreseen and safeguarded. 

This estimate, then, of six regiments of bfative cavalry and one troop, and S3 regiments of N’ativo 
infantry, required for garrison purposes and maintenance of order, as compared -with the total Native 
army of the presidency", namely, seven regiments and one troop cavalry, called the Aden troop, and 80 
regiments infantiy, leaves just a slender margin of one regiment of cavalry and seven regiments of 
infantry for the objects set forth at (i), namely, ** Internal and external military purposes irrespective 
of {a)." This slender reserve should continue to be kept at some point or otlicr,,or at various points 
within the presidency, according to the convenience of the time. And this is all that is left if wn- 
ai‘C required to meet requisitions from the Government of India, to supply troops for war on the 
frontier or beyond the sen, to despatch reinforcements to Aden or the Persian Gulf, to assist another 
presidency, or to deal with any more than ordinarily serious affairs within our ovm presidency. 

Out of this reserve of seven regiments of Native infantiy, there would be taken the troops for 
Ouetta and Pesbin, say four regiments, which would leave only tlivco regiments to be kept within 
the presidency proper; and there are several of the stations abovementioned wlicre additional troops 
arc usually placed, l>csidc.s those required for maintenance of internal order, notably such as Mhow, 
Anmcdabad, Ilydcrnbad (Sind), and some stations wdiicli are now denuded of troops, but which 
ordinarily have one regiment each, siicb as Sbolapur and IColliapur. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the established strength of the Bombay army consists 
of only 11,710 ollicers and men Puropeaus and 2G,C*15 Natives, in all 33,355'^ — an oslablishmont 
about equal to an army-corps, — which is stationed in a territory abounding in difficulties, physical 
and moral, and stretching from the Punjab to ilysorc, a distance of one thousand miles. 

, (Sd.) UICHABD TEMPLF. 


* Bast laiiia Hnanco nad Kevenae Accoauls for 1877-78 presented to Partiament. 
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Statement sJiOieing the strcngtJt and disirihutton of the police, JSomhag gnesidencg ^ 
[ Adininisti*ation Beporfc, Bomba 3 ', 3877-78.3 

I Sanctioned stbengtii of police fouce. 


District. 


Strength of district, cantonment, town, or muni- 
cipal and water police paid for wliolly or in 
part from Imperial leveuues. 


Strength of can- 
tonment, to^n or 
municipal and 
water police paid 
wholly fiom other 
than Imperial 
revenues. 



Conimifisioner of Police 

Djumber of district 
and assistant district 
snpDrintendents. 

‘'gw 

O tr 

H'O 

S o c 
cc rt 

n ^ 

O o ^ 

bl-S 

'S -2 o 
§ CiO 

Number of subordi- 
officers on less 
tlinn Rs. 100. 

'a 

"S - 
SJ 

tM 2 

el 

§ 

K 

•» 

"o 

P. 

.4.3 

O 

cS . 

■g J 

e-rf 

'll 

ff o 

O 

1=4 

U 

flJ 

o 

u. n 

Js 

ij 

s 

V 

fS 

o 

fl 

Total of several divisio 

1 

2 

3 

B 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Northern Division , 




B 








Alimedabad 

. . . 


2 


226 

101 

902 


. . . 

. ... 


Kaii-a 


. .. 

1 

^BIB 

142 

35 

575 





h'anch jMalials... 



2 

2 

111 

36 

673 

. . . 

6 

so 


Broach ... 


. . . 


2 

77 

22 

315 


, , , 

« • * 


Surat 


B 

■■ 

2 

118 

23 

509 

r ■ t 

• . • 

4 


Tanna 


B 

mm 

P, 

146 

... 

659 


• » » 



Colaba 


■ 

■1 

2 

56 


260 

... 

3 

io 


Total 

... 


9 

14. 

870 



... 

9 

44 

6,062 

Central Division. 












Kbandesli 

« • . 




275 

83 

1,358 


... 

. . . 


Nasik 



1. 


127 

29 

686 


9 

40 


Abmednagar , . . 

» . • 


mm 


107 

26 

485 

... 

3 

18 


Poona 

. . . 



2 

182 

25 

894 


4«. 

60 


Sholapur 

. . . 


mm 

1 

96 

15 

427 

, , , 

*». 

3 


Satnra 

... 


B 

2 

188 

18 

779 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

... 

... 

8 

12 

975 

196 

4,629 

... 

13 

121 

5,853 

Southern Division. 



B| 


■■ 







Belgaum 

. . . 



1 

■lEI 

9 

543 





Dliaru-ar 

. . . 



2 

■kIiI 

28 

599 

. . . 




Kaladgi 




1 

■nkl 

27 

517 





Canara 




2 

115 

... 

580 





Eatnagiri 



B 

2 

123 


639 





Total 



5 

8 

582 

64 





3,587 

Sind. 




■i 








Kurrachee 



2 


195 

160 

1,078 

... 

20 

257 


Hyderabad 

, , , 


1 


125 

137 

025 


• . 

98 


Sliikarpur 

. . . 


1 


163 

165 

705 

5 

18 

130 


Tliar and Pai’kar 

... 




71 

310 

110 



14 


Fronliorj Upper Sind 



... 

B 

12 

39 

101 


2 

84 


. Total 



4 

10 

506 

817 

2,769 

6 

40 

583 

4,800 

Mailmay. 












G. I. P. Eailway 

. . . 

• . . 

1 




... 



84 

495 


B., B. & C. I. Kail way 

... 

... 

1 

... 


... 

... 


50 

349 


Total 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 



... 

134 

844 

980 

City of Bombay 


1 

It 


... 

... 

284* 

... 

... 

1,129’“ 

1,415 

Gjiand Total 


1 

ag 

50 

2^999 

1,294 

14,353 

5 

19.5 

2,721 

21,647 


* Tlie numbers returned for the citj’ of 33ombay includo subordinate officers and constables, both mounted and foot, 
no details having been supplied. 

■f Deputy Commissioner. 
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{h) Euroiwan and Eurasian population, considered 
as — 

(1) strcnjjtli in combatant power and for tbe roam, 
tenanco ol’ order ; 

(2) weakness in iiecessit 3 - for provision of safety 
of non-combatants, voraen and clnldren ; 


Ilinide hu His Hlxcellencij the QommmiderAn-Chief^ l^om'bay Army, dated 30^74 

July 187D. 

The -v-ieivs of the Governincnt of Boinhaj'are so adinirahV expounded in His Exeollcncj^ the Gov- 
ernor’s minute that I do not propose to make any remarks on the political necessities of this presidency. 

I dcsirCj hou'cvcr, to offer some remarks on those points raised in Government of India letter 
^ No. 204 S.I3. which have a inoro strictly military hearing*. 

Although it is possible that a careful examination 
of the statistics of the non-olTicial European and of the 
Eurasian population in this presidency might show that 
in some specially favored places local circumstances 

^ and numbers may give exceptional value to this class^ 

(3) of possible greater utility tbnn at present if j ijciteyc it may generally be accepted for the whole of 
dl»7urtonco^" “ “““ India that tlie European and Eurasian populaUon, con- 

sisting as it does iji an, unusual proportion of women 
and cliildren, must ever 1)0 a sonrcc oE wealeness rather than of strength to the British Government. 
For some of the large centres, such as Borahay and Poona, it might be possible to utilize the men as 
defenders of a place of refuge in case of a general rising of the Natives against the English rule ; but 
even then the assistance they could give would do but little mor-c than meet the extra demands which 
the presence of their families would give rise to. As long as there is no open disaffection among the 
Natives of India, and no organized opiiosition. to the English Government, the presence throughout the 
country of Euroiioans, even singly or in small mimhcrs, is doubtless henefioial, and tends to maintain 
order f but I consider that their existence throughout India must, in times of real danger, he counted 
a responsibility and a olnirge with no sort of commensurate advantage in the matter of military 
strength. The application to this increasing class of the population of some form of organization 
is without doubt desirable, as giving some hope that in great emergencies a portion of them at 
any rate could bo. utilized to defend and protect their own families and property. 

Both these methods of giving a military organization to the Emopean and Eurasian population in 

India have their merits as well as their defects. I 
0) Question of conmulsoi-y cnrolmont. assume that the compulsory enrolment referred to in- 

0) Dovciopraont of tho volunteer roovoroent. elomentaiV training of eveiy able-bodied 

European and Eurasian so enrolled j and their enforced nttendanoo /xt a certain number of drills 
every year. Such an arrangomctit would possess an element of certainty and stability to which no 
syatom'of volunteering could ever uttain ; and in this resi»oob compulsory enrolment must ho held very 
superior to aiy development of the volunteer naovemont. On the other hand, there can he no doubt 
about the unpopularity of sucb a measure, and tbe strong oixposition wbieb would be raised both in India 
and in Englaad to its adoption. It would also be an oxti-emely costly aiTangcment, as it would bo 
necessary that the moans of military instruction should bo brought to each enrolled man, or the indi- 
vidual brought in to the largo centres for periodical training. ■\t''hon it is rememhered how seattered 
are the members of the European and Eurasian population, it will at once be recognized how heavy 
would ho the cost of any attem]>t at a universal application of oompulsoiy enrolment j and it would 
bo in the highest degree unfair to apply the system only to those who are resident in largo toums 
or near military stations, while exempting from its operation those in isolated positions, where military 
training would be specially necessary. 

Although volunteer corjis onn show a certain kind of success in most of the largo centres in 
India, and their members attain a respectable degree of profioiency, it must be acknowledged that 
up to the present the movement has only drawn udthin its iulluence a very small percentage of the 
available population, and that as a means of utilizing the Europeans and Eurasians in India it must 
he considered a failure. 

The causes of this are no doubt— 

Isf, the natural disiucliuation of men (who have to earn their livelihood by labor, whether of 
head or hand, in an uncongenial climate) voluntai-jly to devote their short leisure time to 
a oo\:r.se of unremunerative labor-j- and 

£Sji(f, the fact that volunteering imiroscs on both officers and privates an amount of extra 
expenditure which neitlier class is able to bear, 

yf ere it prob.ablo that tbe European and Eurasian population in India could be made a really 
eirective force by means of compulsory enrolment, 1 would, despite its uniiopularity, advocate the 
adoption of tbe system. But I do not, seif boxv ibis could bo hoped for, and theroforo I would deprecate 
the application to India of a scheme based on enforced training ; .and would prefer an effort to develop 
the volunteer mox-ement, it being clearly understood that, however good may be their moral effect in 
times of peace, entire dependence cannot ho placed on nofenfeera in times of dangci’, xmless their enrol- 
ment for service in such times is made compulsory, by bringing all volunteer corps under military laxv. 

The 1,350 Railway vohmteers shoxyn in Ilis Excellency's minute may guard Railway property, 
and keep open the railxx-ay lines, 'thereby dispensing xx-ith the services of a oort-ain number of regular 
troops, who would otherwise ho required for these purposes; but, asian armed military body, the Rail- 
xray voluntcei-s cannot be depended upon ; nor can it he expected 'that the Bombay Volunteer Rifle 
Corps would desert their families until the latter were pdaced in safety, or abandon their property to 
rlcstruetiou unless comprcllcd to assemble at certain fixed points to serve as an armed force for tbe 
general protoetion of tbe city. 

'Hie development of the volunteer movement cannot, X fear, be arrived at by any further 
.ijipea to the militarj- or piatiiotie feelings of the Euiupeau and Eurasian popidation, hut must be 
obtained by an ^iMUiditure of Sffite funds. It must be'-remembered that the adoption of compulsory 

X US a matter of course, the paprmeut of the men while undergoing training, xvhich 

sonous matter, and m comparison with which the expenditure w-hieh I xvould propose 
nmn\,er of ^ Infling. There arc a certain number of liuropcnns, and a much larger 

numi,. r of Exurosroxu. m poor errcumslanee., who would ho attracted to the volunteer force if they were 
expense, and coxild obtain some small pecuniaiy benefit fpora their connection 


guaraiitecil anain-t 
with it. 
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T would tlioroforo proiioso that, in addition to the present capitation allowance, which should go, 
as now, for regimental pnrposcs, each volunteer should be enabled to earn a further annual grant, 
which would vary from Its. 20 to Rs. 60 according to his proficiency in the use of his rifle and the 
number of parades ho had attended, and that this gi-ant slioidd be given to the individual who 
had earned it. 

There arc other minor points, such as assistance to enable corps to go into camp once a year, 
provision of ofiices and armouries and of rifle ranges, which would tend to mate the movement 
popidar. 

The Bombay aimy consists of — 


Gcaeial military requirements of the presidency — 
(o) for gnri'ison pxu'poses and maintenance of order ; 
(6) for internal and external military pmposos 
irrespective of (a). 


1 Regimeut British cavalry. 

2 Batteries horse artillery. 

10 „ field artillery. 

7 „ garrison artillery. 

2 Mountain batteries. 

9 Regiments British infantry. 

7 „ Native cavalry. 

5 Companies sappers and miners. 

30 Regiments Native infantry. 

On calculating the numhor of infantry required to furnish the guards, it appears that itnder 
ordinary circumstances about 2,000 Europeans and 8,000 Natives woitld suffice for the mere garrison 
duties of the presidency. 1 use the word " garrison " in its technical and military sense ; that is, for 
the guards arid routine duties of military stations. But, as indicated by the Government of India, 
it is also nceessarj' to consider the force required for the maintenance of order, and, in calculating the 
force required for internal and external military purposes, to give due weight to the existence of 
many powerful Native States bordering on the limits of this presidency. 

Distributed as presently shown, the troops now employed within the presidency command arc in 
a position to meet all probable demands for internal military purposes, and will firmish on occasions 
of necessity a small force for external or foreign service. 

At present we have the follorviug troops on special service on and beyond the frontier of 
Sind, viz . ; — 

1 Battery field artillery, 

1 hfountain battery, 

and should necessity arise for putting more troops in the field, the following additional corps 
might he made avaUablo by withdrawing them from such stations as at the moment might he 
found most expedient : — 


2 Regiments Native cavalry, 
■1 „ ,, infantiy; 


Piold 
Heavy 
Mountain 


battery. 


Distribution. 


1 Regiment British infantry. 

1 „ Native cavalry. 

2 Regiments „ infantry. 


Stations. 

e 

-i S' 

Oil 

'-S 

a 

2 t 

5 

British ca- 
valry. 

Ganison ar- 
tillery. 

i 

ra 

§ 

O 

> -3 
•rt « 

Native in- 
fantry. 

Sappers and 
miners. 

Sind 

• ( > 

... 


2 

... 


1 

3 

3 


Bhooj 







. . . 


1 


Rajkot 




... 



... 

. . 

li 


Deesa 




1 



1 

1 

1 


Alimedahad 







D 

. . . 

2 


Bar-oda 







D 


1 


Surat 









1 


Bombay 


» t ■ 


• • * 

•« • 

3 

4 


2J 


Kirkeo 



i 

2 



D 



1 

Roona 







2 

i 

3 


Sirur 








1 



Satara 




... 



D 


h 


Belgaum 




1 



1 


2 


Ahmednagar 




1 

... 


i 


1 


Asseergurlr 







D 


D 


Malegaon 




... 





1 


Mhow 



1 


i . 

i 

i 


14 


Indore 







D 


i 


Mehidpur 







• • • 


1 


Neomuch 




i 



D 

i 

1 


Nusseerabad 




1 



1 


1 


Dharwar 









1 


Sholapur 









1 


Kolhapur 







* • . 


1 


Aden 






3 

1 


1 


Tanna or elsewhere . . . 



... 


... 

... 


i 



Totat, 

* * * . 

2 

10 

1 

7 

9* 

• 7 

30’ 

1 


* These nine regiments are iiiclusiyo of the dotaoliments represeated by the letter D in this column. 
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It seems bnTdlv necessary to put £or\Tard aigmneuts to prove that it would he hopeless to look 
for efficiency or military spirit from a body of troops whose sole functious were to carry out certain 
routine duties in garrison, and presence order among the civil poxralntion. 

It i.s, however, evident throughout the communication from the Government of India that it 
is held to be indispensable that we, as the governing class in this country, should bo prepared for 
organized opposition to onr rule, not only from without our boi-ders, blit within them ; and this being 
so, the necessity for a well-trained and highly-disciplined military force is clear. These qualities can 
only result from practical training in the field, and, when opportunity offers, against an enemy ; 
and from both of these opportunities this army would be debarred if it were reduced to a strength 
barely sufficient for the internal routine duties devolving on it. Important as these considerations 
are, a still stronger reason remains to bo urged ag.ainst any reduction in the strength of the 
rank and file of the 'Western army j and that is the vast importance of maintaining between the vari- 
ous component parts of the army of India such a balance of power as would render it impossible 
for any one section of the military forces to attain a dangerous pre-eminence. It appears to be 
universally admitted that the interests of the empire demand that a diversitj' of sentiment and 
feeling" should be preserved between the v.arions territorial divisions of the army of India ; and it is 
clear that this important principle is seriously affected , if one division is allowed to exceed another 
in number to any great degree. The Native armies of India as they now stand show an approxi- 
mate strength as follows, iifr., — 

Bengal army ... ... ... ... ... 17,500. 

Corps under the Government of India ... ... 30,600 

Madras army (about) ... ... ... ... ... 82,000 

Bombay army ... ... ... ... ... 25,000 

fi'om which figures it ma 3 - bo deduced that, if the principle referred to is accepted as of any value 
and worthj' of being upheld, it is essential that no reduction whatever in actual numbers should be 
admitted in this army. 

It is biglilj- satisfaetoi"y to find that, except in minor details, so little difference exists in the 
opinion of the eii-il and military .authorities reg.arding the distribution of the force throughout the 
Bombay presidency, and that all arc of opinion that no material reduction can bo made in the actual 
strength of the army. 

Should it be found practicable to reduce the number of stations and the detachments from 
European regiments, I feel satisfied it would increase the efficiency of the British regiments. 

(Sd.) H. J. WAEBEj Iteut.. General. 


-CENTRAL INDIA. 


No. 1227, dated Indore, 11th August 187D. 

From — L ieut.-Genl. Sin H. D. Daey, k.c.b., A^ent, Governor-Goner.al for Central India, 

To — The Fresidont, Armj^ Organization Commission, Simla. 

I have the honor, in obedience to instructions reqeived from the Secretary to Government in tlio 
Militai"y Department, to submit my reply on the questions under consideration. 

{a) SlrengtJi of Katirc populalion. 

There are 71 Native States in Central India, big and little, with a population estimated at 
8,801,671, spread over an area of 88,738 square mile.s. This may he assumed as fairly cori'ect iu the 

absence of a general census, which has at no time been 
Ga-iilior ... ... ... 2,500,000 simultaneously taken in States having little or no con- 

... ... ... ncction one with another. "Four States — Gwalior, 

licv'Ili ■) ' ' ' Indore, Bhopal, Kewah — count more than half of the 

(I!:>glidcuna) j •" •", "" population of Central India. 

Bundclcund lias an aggregate population of 
Oordm ... ... ... iSo.OOO 1 379 000, spread over 20,000 square miles. 

133,000 \acstcm jualwa, exclusive of the possessions or 
CliirUiwl ... ... ... 121,000 Scindia and Holkar, numbers about 2'!2,000 ; while the 

liijaw.ar ... ... ... 102,000 Bbecl Agency, with petty Chiefs and Thakurs, count 

i6s!ooo 852,592. Thus the population of the Native Stales of 
SmaUcr Slates ... ... 2l9)ooo Central India majf be assumed to be not far short of 

8i millions. 

(i) 'Hjiiropean and JUitrasian population, erclnsive of army. 

These can h.ardlj’ bo said to exist in Central India, the few descendants of adventurers, Frouch, 
It.aliniiE, English, who served in Dowlut Kao’s army, with the conspieubi!.s exception of Jean B.ipti.stc’s 
descendants now living in Scindia’s service at Gwalior, have lost their language, name, and nationalitj". 
■ _ (c) Stale of feejing. 

hour of the States, composed chieflj" of Bajpuls, are held by hlahrattas — Scindia, Ilolkar, Dhar, 
Dewas— -who almost within the memory of living man, ruled by plunder and bloodshed. Peace and 
order established by the British Government and maintained by Britisli gnrrjson.s, bringing with them 
Wiiurity, have -ivon the people to habits of industry and almost contentment. But the feeling dis- 
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In Bundelcund, amongst BundelaSj Aliirs, Gnjars, the feeling towards the Chiefs is feudatory 
and strong. The same amongst the Baghels : despite oppression and hard poverty, the spirit is loyal 
to the hereditary Chief. 

With regard to the state of feeling in Native States towards the British Government, my experi- 
ence confirms the observations and conclusions of Colonel Sutherland, than whom no sounder Eng- 
lishman has lived amongst the Chiefs and people of India, that in Native States and at N'ative 
Courts the presence of an English officer is hailed as a safeguard against oppression. The visit of 
the Governor-General's Agent to a Native Court, his passage through a State, is the event of the year. 
Chiefs and people invest the Agent -with mysterious influence, and all receive his camp with acclama- 
tion. The Chief thinks his position and dignity strengthened. Thalrurs and subjects hold that they 
owe peace and prosperity to the great Government which the Agent represents. The Agent comes into 
no collision. He has nothing to assess j no tax to levy. He is the mediator between the people and the 
Chief, between the Chief and the Govei-nment of India. 

This feeling plainly spoke in results during the troubled time of 1857-58. While in British 
territory an Englishman hardly found a resting-place for his feet, in Native States he was welcomed 
and sheltered. 

(flO Hlemcnfs of danger. 

Under this head genev.al opinion, handed down from the days when the armies of Scindia and 
Holkar struggled with the British for master}’-, holds that the armies of the present day are still 
formidable, and that Sciiidia's is specially so, as be passes thousands of his subjects through the ranks, 
thus making reserves of his people. 

The Political Agent, in reviewing the state of i.he Gwalior regular army in March last, having 
seen all available paraded at a camp of exercise, commanded by the Maharaja, reported that recruiting 
had not kept pace with dismissals, resignations, and casualties. The force was S,100 combatants 
below the treaty number of all arms of disciplined troops {viz., 7,300). 

The men who form this force are mainly drawn from tlic British iwovinccs. The c.ivalry (about 
1,300) arc chiefly Muhammadans from the North-Western Provinces, with pay of Rs. 33 per mensem ; 
infantry (3,000), R.s. 7 (Chandoree). In this body there may be 800 or 900 Gw’.alior subjects, mostly 
wandering Muhamra adaus, ,a poor class. There is not a Mahratta in the ranks. The few Mahrattas who 
remain arc silladars in the irregular service. 

The artillery is efficient and well car-cd for — two batteries of G-pounders, horsed, five field- 
battery tr.aius, O-poundors (bullocks), two Z8-pounders, elephants. The treaty’ number (480) is not 
maintained, the pre.scnt strength being about 100 sboi’t. Tho men are chiefly our own Poorboabs, 
with some 50 or GO mon from the Deccan. Tho high price of food which h.as prevailed in Gwalior 
during two years of famine has led to a reduction in the Gwalior force through resignations and 
dismissals. Tho clement of danger here w’ould be, supposing mutiny in the Indian army’, the 
efCoot on British-born sepoy’s in the Gwalior service ; but there is little in that poorly'-armed body to 
cause anxiety. 

Indore. — Ilolk.'ir has no army worthy tho name. Three regiments of Poorbeabs, fairly di’illed ; 
cavalry also from British India, badly drilled and mounted. The artillery (bullocks) in use is good 
and well-appointed, manned by Poorboabs. 

Bhopal has a small body of troops in fair order for tho work they have to do. 

In Bundelcund tho people are a warlike race, and capable of being first-class soldiers ; hut they 
shrink from regular service. Every man hears sword and matchlock. 

liaghelcimd , lieioali ,. — Tho Tlmlmrs and Baghels are a splendid body of men, living in a state 
of semi-independence. TIio disciplined soldiers in the service of Row’ah were chiefly refugees, British 
sepoys of tho mutiny period, now dying out. 

One conspicuous element of danger in 1 S57-5S was tho want of roads through Native States, in 
which rebel sepoys sought shelter and plunder. That difficulty has been removed. Metalled roads 
now intersect Bundelcund, Malwa, and Central India. Mliow’, which was unapproachable in tho 
rains of 1857, is now linked to Gwalior by a metalled road. The rail courses past it, and will soon he 
at Neemuch, and in communication with Nusseer.abad and Agra by the Bajputana State Railway. 


(«)j {f)> {9)> ThepoUoe. 

Life and proy^erty’ in Malwa, and along the Agra and Bombay road, from Mhow to Gwalior 
305 miles, aro now as secure .as in any part of British India. In tho day’s before the mutiny pass.ago 
along that road -n-ns never attempted Avithout an escort. Large gangs of dneoits moved about tbc country. 
Patrols of the Central India Horse liavc wrought this change. Mithont these troops and tho 
Bhopal Battalion the feeling of security would give way. Holk.ar will not foiego the presence of a 
W'ing of Bomb.ay’ Native infantry at Mchidpur in place of the united Malwa contingent of three arms, 
through fear of this anchor slipping; though the withdrawal of tho wing would restore the rich opium 
land of the cantonment, and relieve his territoi-y of British sepoy'S. 

I now come to tho general military requirements of Central India; and hero I would refer to a 
” Report on the garrisons within tho Ccntr.al India Agency’, in view to deciding which should he reduced 

„ „ „ ..... - strengthened and which abandoned," submitted by 

“ "’e Secretary to Government in the Military 

Department on 5th ianuary 1873, in which the question 
was fully discussed. I have asked the Secretary’ to lay a copy of that report before you, in view to its 
being .attached to this letter. 

British garrisons in Native St.ales should he few and strong. Local corps which are maintained 
at the cost of Chiefs .arc popular with them .and the people, and form a valuable link between us. Tho 
Central India Horse, -ivith ho.ad-quarters 150 miles apart, have a personal acquaintance with every 
village Tliakur. Every track, every stream in the country’, is familiar to them,.- The- oflicers, selected 
men, know how to associate with Chiefs and people ; and exercise vast influence in favor of tho prestige 
of the Government of India. 

Since submitting my report in Innu.ary' 1873, enormous changes have taken place in roads and 
railways, which strengthen tho view then expressed. I suggested the abandonment of Jhansi and 
Nagode as cantonments in Bundelcund, and the consolidation of our garrison at Nowgong, 100 miles 
from tho East Indian Railway at Sutna. 


H 
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H’a^ode lias licon abandoned. Jhansi is st31 tbe head-quarters of a British infantry regiment, 
and a Native regiment with detachments at the fortress of Gwalior and Lalitpur. With the fort 
and city of Jhansi in Scindia's hands, the position of this weak garrison, without guns, is indefensible 
from anv point of idcw. 

On* the eomiiletion of the railway to Gwalior, tliC retention of ilorar ns a cantonment will be 
Eubiect for consideration. 

As the crow hies, the straggling barracks of Morar are G miles from the fortress, and scarcely 
visible. In the event of trouble in the city, the cantonrnent could .afford little support ,- but the fort 
could lav in ruins every building in the city, avhich is at its feet. 

Wo are bound by treaty to keep a “Subsidiary Force constantly stationed within tbe Mahanaja’s 
, . ~ territory, the expense of which shall not bo less than 

Treaty of ISGO, ic e . jg lakbs per annum ; but this would admit of modifi- 

cation in friendly intercourse with the M.aliaraja. 

For all the purposes of the Government of India, the tenure of the fortress, with rail to Agra, is 
ample. The fortress is the high place, Morar nothing. 

Tho railway from Indore to Neemuch ’wUl be at Mandsaur, within 30 miles of Neemuoh, h3' the 
end of this j-ear. ... . . - 

With Neemnch and Nussccrahad, 140 miles apart, linked by rail, as they will he in three years, 
the maintenance of British cantonments at both places in the present form will be unnecessary. 
Good ban-acks have been built at both cantonments. hTcemuch belongs to Scindia ; hut the territory 
of Ilolkar, Oodeyporo, and Tonk meet there, and the people around .are lawless and tm'hulent. It 
will bo necessary under any cheumstanoes that the place should not be abandoned. 

In mj- report of January 1873, paragraph 24, I drew attention to the danger of artillery in Native 
St.ates. I had just become aware of Maharaja llolkar’s factory and arsenal. Since 1873 great 
progress has been made in arms of precision and gunnery in tbe British army. Amongst the Natives 
of India there has not onlj' been no eliange in this I'espoct, but trained artillerymen are rare; and every 
step in advance taken bj’ us removes apprehension of danger. So long as the manufacture of guns of 
precision is kept down in India, and Native gunners find no place in our service, the chances of 
eerious trouble are small. 

Garrisons io he mainiaineff . 


(1) Mhow, 1,900 feet above the sea, admirably suited for British troops. 

Indore (ganrisoned from MUow, as at present). 

(2) Fortress Gtealior. 

(3) Feemueh. — In the event of Nussecrabad becoming the larger garrbon, a regiment of Native 

infantry and squadron of Native cavalry will ho necessary. 

(4) Foicffoiiff . — In the heart of Bundoleund, Co miles from Jhansi, 130 from Gwalior, 100 from 

Sutna, with metalled roads. 

Garrisons hj/ Conlinoenis. 

ff oown — (Scindia) Central India Horse. 

Sehore — Bhopal Battalion and detachment Central India Horse. 

Sirdarjinr — Malwa Bhool Corps. 

2b he abandoned by troops of tie line. 

Jhansi— 

Mehidpur — (Holkar), formerly head-quarters of Mchidpur Contingent. Wing Native infantry 
to he withdrawn ; detaebrnent Central India Horse to remain. 


Statement showing the cantonment s in Central India, hsno garrisoned, and their present and proposed strength. 
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(Sd.) H. B. DALY, Zi.-Genl., 
Agent, Govr.-Genl. for Central India. 
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No. 5M.J dated C.ainp K.-uetoaiaj 5tli January 1872 [Confideniiat) . 

From — Majoh-Genl. Sin E. D. Dam, o.q.. Agent, Govemor-Goneral for Central India, 

To — Tlie Secretary to tlie Government of India, Military Department. 

I liavo the honor to reply to your No, 59 of 2nd Novomher last, calling for a report on the o-ar- 
risons within the Central India Agency, in view to deciding which should be reduced or strengthened 
and which abandoned. 

2. The Native States within the Central India administration comprise an area of some 81,000 
square mites, nearly equal to that of England, Wales, and Scotland united. The total militiiry force at 
the disposal of the Government of India in the stations now occupied in this territory is as follows • 

S Batteries of artillery. 

1 Regiment of British dragoons. 

S Regiments and 3 eonipauics of British infantry. 

5 „ of Native cavalry. 

11 „ of Native infantry. 

Distribution is given below. Tho troops belong to the presidencies of Beng.al, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. Two corps of the Native cavalry (the Central India Ilorse) , 2 Native infantry, the Bhopal Bat- 
talion, and hlalwa Bhecl Corps have fixed head-qnarters within the Agency; and though the Central 
India Horse and Bhopal Battalion have boon raised for general service, practically they arc local corps, 
performing the duties in Malwa of the great contingents, Gwalior, Mehidpm-, and Bhopal, which 
mutinied in 1857, and, like the Malwa Bheel Corps, are supported by contribution (under treaty) from 
Native States. 


Mnow Division (Bombay Aninr) . 

MIIOW. 

Ariiller^, 

E Battery D Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery. 
No. 1 Battery 6th Brigade, Roj-al Horse Artil- 
lery. 

HrilUh Cavalry. 

15th (The King’s) Hussars. 

Srilish Infantry. 

4i9th Regiment of Foot. 

Ifalivc Infantry. 

10 th Regiment, Native Light Infantiy. 
loth Regiment, Native Infantry. 

NEEMUCU. 

Artillery. 

D Battery ISlh Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

Srilish Infantry. 

Detachment, 69th Regiment. 

Hatira Cavalry. 

3rd Regiment, Light Cavalry. 

Native Infantry. 

22nd Native Infantry. 

MEHIDrUB.. 

25th Regiment, Native Light Infantry (head- 
quarters) . 

AUGun. 

Wing, 25th Regiment, Native Light Infantry. 
iNDOnn. 

1 Company from tho British infanti-y at hlhow. 
S Companies from one of the Native Infantry 
regiments at hlhow. 

Gwaeioh District (Bengae Armv) . 

MORAR PORT, 

Itoyal Artillery. 

E Battery F Brig.ade, Royal Horse Artillery, 

C Battery IGth Biigadc, Royal Artillery. 
Head-Quarters, 24th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
No. 4 Battery 24th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
No. 3 Battery 23th Brigade, Royal Artilleiy. 

Nritish Infantry. 

1st Battalion 11th Foot. 

Detachment, lOCth Foot. 

Native Cavalry. 

6th Bengal Cavalry. 


Native Infantry. 

Cth Natii'e Infantry. 

84th Ditto. 

in ANSI. 

Nritish Infantry. 

106th Foot. 

Native Cavalry. 

Squadron, 14th Bengal Cavalry. 

Native Infantry. 

SDth Regiment, Native Infantiy. 

SIPRI. 

Native Cavalry. 

Detachment, Cth Bengal C.avalry. 

Native Infantry. 

Detachment, 89th Native Infantry. 

Sauoor District (Bengal and Madras Armies) , 

NOWGONG. 

Jloyal Artillery. 

F Battery 23rd Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

Sritish Infantry. 

Detachment, 106th Foot. 

Native Cavalry. 

Srd Bengal Cavalry. 

Native Infantry. 

Wing, 15tli Madras Native Infantiy. 

NAGODE. 

Native Cavalry. 

Srd Bengal Cavalry (detachment) . 

Native Infantry. 

6lh Madras Native Infantry. 

Local Corps op the Central India Agency. 

AUGUR. 

1st Regiment, Central India Horse. 

GOONA. 

2nd Regiment, Central India Horse. 

snnoEE. 

Bhopal Battalion. 

UEnrDPun. 

Detachment, Central India Horse. 

- SIRDARPUR. 

Malwa Bhecl Corps. 
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S. Previous to 1S57, the only Europcnn soldiers tlirongliout Central India rvere the few gunners 
of the hatteries at ^Ihow and Neemuch. Jlorar, ilhow, Ncemuchj Nowgongj Jhnnsi, wcro witliont a 
British ba 3 -onot. Tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railwaj' had as j-et accomplished but a short part of its 
course, and jSIhow, with the deadlj' jungles below the Vindhj'as and incomplete roads, was with 
difficulU' accessible from the south, and during the rains the l-l miles between it and Indore 
were not traversable bj' carriages. 

d. The hlliow and Neomuch road was but a jangle track; and between JMhow and Agra, somo 
400 miles, few of the small streams and none of the largo rivers were bridged ; and for scores of miles 
together da^coits and wild beasts wore in possession. Jiiansi was similarly cut off from iMorar, for that 
road of 70 miles was unmade. 

5. Nowgong in Bundclcund was isolated; and Nagode pretty much the same. Since 1857, the 
change in Central India has been marvcllons. IVe have now bridged roads and accessible cantonments 
with British ba 3 -onets and guns, whore formerly these things were eonspiouoHRl 3 ' absent; and the work 
of transition is still so bus 3 -j that it is difficult to write about garrisons which wore put down before 
the change set in. 

C. I will hogin with Hhow on the crest of the Vindh 3 'as, 1,850 feet above the sea. From salu- 
brit 3 ’ and position hibow will form one of the prominent garrisons in the eountr 3 '. The rail is now 
within SO miles. Four 3 'cars hence the NorbudJa will be bridged, and the rail will pass hy Mhow to 
Neemuch through llajpntana to the north-west. Mhow will then form one of the avail.able reserves 
of India. It is within 14 miles of Indore and 100 of Bhopal ; and there is now an admiiablo road 
through the heart of Central India from hlUow to Gwalior, 310 miles, b 3 ' Bioura, Goona and 
Sipri, Avhioli can be tr.avcrsed by a mail-cart at all seasons at 13 miles an hour. Thus Mhow with 
rail and roads will command Central India and be a ready reserve for Kajpntana. 

7. h'comvch, 170 miles to the norUi-west of Mhow and about 150 miles from Ajmere with 
railwa 3 ’ communication north and south, n-ill he the imperial garrison for Bajputana. It is 1 550 
feet above the sea-lcvel on latcrite soil, and should, with well-built barmcks, be little, if at .all, inferior 
to hibow in point of licaltli. IVitb roads linking Ibe cities of Native States to various stations aloim the 
rail, Ncemuch, witli a British regiment of inCantiy and two batteries of artillery, and Native troops 
as at present (1 cavalry .and 1 Native infantiy), supported by Mhow, would suffice for all the pur- 
poses of the Government of India in Itajputana. ^ 

8 . Mehiilpur, in Holkar's territory, 74 miles north of Mhow and SO mites west of Aimnr was 
the bead-quartors of the Mebidpur Contingent, supported by contributions from Ilolkar, JiTwra and 
Downs, The contingent, consisting of artiller 3 ', cavaliy, and infantr 3 ’, mutinied in 3807 since 
wliieb its i)lnco at hlehidpur lias been taken by a regiment of Bombay Native infan trv^. and a 
dolaobment of Central India Horse from Angur. ^ 

0. Tlie site of the linos on the banks of the Sipra is so confined, that it was found nceessarv to 
remove one wing permanently to Augur, and, but for the change thus afforded, the men would not be 
able to remain at Mebidpur. 

^ 10. _ The cantonment is liable to inundations from die rise of the Sipra during the rains. Three 

times witliiii the last few 3-cars the 6epo3's with their families have saved life and propert3’ hy flio-ht 
into the city; but so sudden was the river’s rise last year, that, but for daylight, the result would have 
been terrible. For six months in the 3'oar 30 per cent, of the small garrison are in hospital from fever 
and frequently this number has been exceeded. Commitlees have been twice assembled in view to’ 
seloeting anotlior site ; but the ooiiiitry .affords none. 

_ _ 11. hlehidpur should cease to bo a canloumont j and if, under treaty engagements irith IJolkar' 
It is necessary to provide troops for the district, other arrangements should be made. * 

12. Mebidpur is ivithout roads; and a handful of Bickl 3 '- EOP 03 -S in such a place is not a creditable 

^n.l*PlSOTXf 

13. 3Iorar anil fhe Fortress of Gwalior. — I have nolliing to say respocling llieso garrisons liavino. 

already expressed my opinion. . v 1 t, t, 

r Augur, Sehore, Sivdarpur, held by the Central India Horse, 

Bhopal Battalion .and M.alwa Blieel Corps, do effective silent service in preserving order and scciirity. 
J-licse troops enable the Government of India to maintain imperial garrisons intaen; and tlioy form oul- 
officers v.aliiablo opportunities of being acquainted with the feelings of the people 
States, and w-bat is actually going on within them, ^ 

r.n (^cindin’s) on the Agra and Bombay road, midway between Goona and Gwalior (about 

CO m ios from cacli), about 1,500 feet above the sea, was a sanilm-ium for British troops d.Snrt e 

rA .,,1 1 ^ ^ India, and at the head of an excellent 

it'miist oounecling Jhansi (G.3 miles) and Bntidelcund with llajputana and the west, - 

rainy mouth - a Po^t. During the last few 3 -cais it has been in the hot and 
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18. The present cantonments in Bundelcund connected with. Central India are Jhansi, Howgon^j 
Nagode. 

lU. Jhansi has been under abandonment for some years. The fort and city belong to Scindia; and 
there is no reason^ either military or political of which I am awarCj to render its retention ns a British, 
cantonment desirable. 

20. Noiogoiiji since the mutiny, has been fixed as the cantonment of Bundelcund for British 
troops ; and suitable barracks are near completion. Hie climate, tliougli hot, is not unhealthy, and the 
position for a grcar garrison seems well chosen; and when the road to the rail at Sutna, which pierces 
through several IM’ative States, shall be finished, it will be thoroughly accessible. The time is probably 
not far distant when the rail will reach Gwalior from Agra. This done, it must quickly force its wiiy 
by Jhansi through Bundelcund, and intersect the Jubbulpore line. As things stand, I would recommend 
that Nowgong shall be the one strong Ilritish garrison in the midst of the Native States of Bundelcund, 
and that Nagode be abandoned. 

2 1 . NagodCj on the Sutna and Nowgong road, the residence of the petty Chief of that name, is 1 6 
miles from Sutna and 84. from Nowgong, It is now garrisoned by a regiment of Madras Native 
infantry, with a squadron of Native cavalry from Now^gong for six or eight months in the year, 

22. I see no reason for retaining this petty garrison in such a place. I would leave a handful 
of cavalry from Nowgong and withdraw the Native infantry. 

23. Having discussed the cantonments in Central India, I will now add a few w'ords respecting 
the quality of our garrisons. Chiefs and Natives generally estimate our strength by our guns rather 
than, by our bayonets. It is the precision and prestige of our artillery whieh strike awe and call forth 
admiration, whether in Scindia or from J ung Bahadur. It was owing to this superiority in days long 
past that success in every struggle was almost a certainty. It was the '' electric fire " of the same 
power by which Havelock unth his small body achieved victory after victory, dispersing thousands 
with heavy loss, almost untouched himself. On the other hand, it was the want of artillery which 
protracted the struggle at Delhi, and made each success ruinously costly to us. British batteries 
form, bonds of cement between us and Native States, and prevent fears of tbe stability of our power 
from undermining the faith of our mercenary troops; and these batteries should be conspicuous in all 
our garrisons. 

24. Whenever our next struggle comes, guns will play a prominent part against us. The 
superiority of our small arms will be ever more conspicuous than heretofore ; but the number and 
weight of guns must always tell in a country in which the people may be hostile. Scindia^s army, 
which we see composed of old Poorbeahs and discharged sepoys, indifferently armed, is to my mind a small 
matter; but the serviceable guns whieh he and Ilolkar could put into the field — probably not less than 
800 — few of which wo see, is far from being a small matter. In Bundelcund there is bardly a big city 
in which the art of gun-making is unknown. Natives in this respect have not lost their cunning nor 
their taste. My views arc that our garrison, especially in Native States, should be few and so strong as 
to be beyond question, and that we should leave the rest to the people themselves, with hero and there 
local corps with selected ofiicers living amongst them. 



SUiemcnt showing the Cantonncnis in Ccntrdl India, ioa garrisoned, and their present and proposed strength. 
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CnXTiiM. I ndia Agekct;'| ' (Sd.) K. I). BMiY, Major-General, 

C.Mip Kuciisaha, [• 

The hth January 1S72. j Agent, Governor-General for Central India, 
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Memorandum supplying’ information called for in Goveimment of India, Military Department, 

letter- Ko. 205 S.B., dated m July 1879- 

(tz) Sirettgih of Native population. 

1. Tlie population of the British district of Ajmere-Mhairwarra, exclusive of the troops quartered, 
in it, is 392,830, and of the ISTative States in Kajputana 9,201,007, making’ a total of 9,G54. fi3 souls, 
distributed throughout an area of 130,312 square miles. 

(d) Strength of Niiropean and Euraeian population (exclusive of army). 

2. Tlie European and Eurasian population of Ajmere is about 200. The non-combatant popu- 
lation of Nusseerabad is about 270 j and 45 or 50 Europeans are employed in various ways in the 
Native States. On the completion of the ‘Western Rajputana Railway, there will probably be not lees 
than 1,500 persons, of which about 800 will be adult males. 

(c) Slate of feeling. 

•3. I may confidently assert that throughout the British district of Ajmere and the States of Raj- 
putana, whether Rajput, Jat, or Muhammadan, a spirit of loyalty towards the British Government 
pervades all classes. Our connection with Rajputana has now lasted for more than sixty years ; and 
during the whole of this period, though in the exercise of the varied responsibilities of our piosition, we 
have repeatedly been compelled to interfere by force of arms either to prev'ent the anarchy caused by 
mal-administration on the one hand, or unprovoked rebellion on the other, or to put an end to the 
forays of predatory tribes. In no one instance has there been any sign of disaffection towards om-selves, 
or any disposition to combine in resistance to our authoi’it 3 '', on the part of the population of Rajpu- 
tana. It would be too much to assume that the interference we have so often been forced to exercise 
has been welcome to those on whose behalf it has been required ; but at any rate it has never been 
actively resented by any class. And this I believe to be due to the moderation we have invariably 
displayed in our dealings with these States, and to the prompt withdrawal of our forces on the attain- 
ment of the objects with which they were despatched. If to a Chief our intervention implies the 
necessity for reform in his administi'ation, it also signifies protection against undue encroachments on 
his authority by a coalition of factious feudatories ; and though it prevents the latter from asserting 
their claims'by open violenoo, it affords them a remedj’ to which, in case of proved necessity, they can 
confidently have recourse. The confidence which the Chiefs and people of Rajputana have learnt to 
repose in the justice and magnanimity of the British Government, and the certainty they feel that w’e 
shall never place too strict and too literal an inlerjjrctation on the com)5ncts which bind them to us, 
reconcile them to their subordinate position, and to acquiescence without demur in the restrictions ivo 
find it necessary from time to time to impose both on the authoritj' of the Chiefs and on the prelensions 
of the nobles. But had this policy of protecting indifferently the rights of all not been followed, or 
had we allowed them to believe that their interests were made entirely' subservient to our own, ive 
should have failed to win their confidence; and the hearty assistance wo received in Rajputana through- 
out the mutiny, when, at the commencement of the outbreak, there was not a single European soldier 
in the province to mark the reality of our pow'er, would certainly have been denied us. So long, then, 
as we adhere to the principles that have hitherto -guided us in our dealings with the Rajputana State, 
we may, I feel sure, count on the continued loj-alty of their inhabitants ; hut if, abandoning these j^rin- 
ciples, we entered under any pretext on a policy of annexation, we should find all classes in the State sink- 
ing their differences in the common danger, ready to offer to the utmost of their power at least a tacit 
resistance. I am not prepai’cd to say that, even under these circumstances, the feeling of discontent 
would take the form of active and united opposition, such as would necessitate any militarj- intei-ven- 
tion ; but the defection which ivould inevitablj' result from such a change of policy would be highly 
embarrassing to us, in the event of any general rising in our own provinces or of serious complications 
on our external frontiers. 

4<. The above remarks apply to the state of feeling which I conceive to be common to the 
population of Rajputana generally, and to indicate an attachment to the British Government, which 
ill-judged action alone on our part could shake or convert into hostility. The motives which keep the 
different classes faitliful to us may possibly vary; but it may be said of the people generally that they 
are wedded to old traditions, and free from the restlessness and lov’C of change so characteristic of some 
other Indian races. Among the agricultural and commercial classes, who.so pacific habits would mako 
them shrink from joining any seditious movement, however indircctlj', this conservative feeling prob- 
ably does not rise above aversion from any change which might disturb the tranquillity thej' now 
enjoy; but it is not perhaps quixotic to believe that among the higher classes of Rajputs, properly so- 
called, it springs from an hereditary fidelity to the established order of things, and that we, as suc- 
cessors of the Mogul emperors, may confidently expect from the Rajputs of the present day the 
same cheerful and loj-al submission to our rule that their ancestors, when once W'on over, so uniformly'’ 
rendered to that of Akhar and his descendants. The question of the personal loj-alty of the Chiefs of 
Rajputana has been often discussed, and it has been argued that their proneness to listen to the manj’’ 
idle and often mischievous rumours that so frequently find eurrenej' in the bazaars of their capitals 
indicates an uneasiness and a doubt- as to the per-manence of our rule, incomp.atible with steadfast 
loyalty to the British Government. But it may fairlj^bo objected that this is the natural consequenee 
of a me of comparative seclusion, in which anj’tliing novel is of interest, and is listened to with the 
curiosity -which an imperfect acquaintance of what is really passing in the outside -world naturally 
excites ; and I believe that this imputation of disloj'al credulity is wholly undeserved in the case of 
the Chiefs of Rajputana. It must also be remembered that, though government in Rajputana is 
personal, the individual predilections or dislikes of a Chief carry little weight, bcj'ond his immediate 
circle of ministers or courtiers. Thus, though it might be quite possible for a political officer, bj' want 
of Ej-mpatliy or cordiality, to make himself personally objectionable to a Chief, and so binder rather 
"than facilitate the latter’s acquiescence in the oi’dcrs of Government ; or though, as another instance. 
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the policr on which Government had determined in any pnrticulnr mcasmrc might he distasteful to a 
CJiief personallv, it l)r no means follows that this dissatisfaction would he reflected in the demeanour 
of the people gencmllV, or be in any way an indication of the real feelings of the mass of liis subjects. 

u. In estimating the state of feeling in llajputana, it must not he forgotten that there is in 
every State and in the British district of Ajmere a consider.ahle ^Muhammadan population ; and that 
in Tonh tiie o-overnino- class belongs esclusivcdy to that faith. Dwelling, as tliey have dwelt for years 
past, in tlie'^midst of* .an alien race, the Aluhammadans both in Tonk and in llajputana generally have 
imbibed many of the feelings of those by whom they arc surrounded, and, it may safe!}' he asserted, 
are as avell disposed towards ns as is the main body of the population. In .\jmere, where there has 
always heon a lar'>-e colony of JIuhammadans connected wii.h the famous shriues of Khwaja Mayyin- 
nd-din Cliisti and Miran lluscin, the utmost loyally avas displayed by both Sunnis and Shias during 
the mutinwof ISof; and tire defence of the appro.aclics to the hill fort of Taraghur and the occupation 
of the fort itself avere entrusted to the custodians of these shrines, avilh the result that peace and 
order avere eftectia’cly maintained by them. 

(//) Elements of danjjCT. 

G. Tiro first consideration naturally occurring to those not brought personally into contact 
avith these Rajput States is, that there must be a danger of an effeetia'c combination of the Chiefs 
against us. Tire possibility of this has been repeatedly urged as a reason for maintaining .a larger 
hoda' of troops than avould bo necessary if this clement of danger could be eliminated from our 
enlJulations. So far as Rajputana is concerned, I believe that it may he loft out of considera- 
tion. I have alluded to the only clvcamst.anoes which, in my opinion, could unite the conllicting 
interests of the different parties so invariably found in every State in llajputana ; but I can con- 
ceive no possible train of circumstances by which a treasonable movement, if set on foot in one 
State, would affect simnlt.aneonsly anj' of the othcre. Thu jealousies which have for centuries 
existed, and still exist, between the various Duriiars are so inveterate, that not even the proposed 
annexation of one State would rouse the others to arms in its defence ; and so strong is my conviction 
that these causes would infallibly pievcut any combined action against us, that in considering the 
military requirements of the province, such an eventuality need not be taken seriously into account. 
G rantinc however, for the sake of argument, that such a combination is possible, it follows that, for 
it to ho successful, it must he supported by force of arras ; and in that case it might fairly bo asked ' 
whether the armies maintained by the States of llajputana are not, or could not, become a source of 
danger to us. To this I would reply that there is no State in the whole province that has a body of 
men who would dare to take the field against a very much weaker detachment of disciplined troops. 

- _ - ... It is true that on paper the numbers* composing tlio armies of tlicso 

» life apponaix A. States may aj>pcar formidable to those unfamiliar with their actual 

condition and component pards ; and honco arises the widespread belief that we are compelled to main- 
tain excessive armaments to overawe them. The idea is purely fallacious. ISneh State keeps up a small 
number of regular troops, so-called, iu no case exceeding 3,000 men, whose organization, equipment, and 
discipline is so completely inefiioient as to make them unworthy of being taken into account as an. 
element of military strength against ourselves. These bodies of men are genorall 3 ' stationed at the capital, 
and are ordinarily' employed in court ceremonials; but, being composed of foreigners, unconnected with 
the country, the Chief can, as a rule, depend upon them iu the event of disputes with his feudatories. 
Inefficient as they are, however, when judged by our standard, a. prestige for which it is difficult to 
account attaches' to them as foreigners ; and they ate held iu much respect by the indigenous fighting 
material of the country. The result of this fancied sujreriority has not unfrequently been a source of 
danger to tlioir employers; and it has more than once happened tiiat, owing to their pay having been 
allowed to fall into arrears, or some similar cause, they have broken out into revolt, which our troops 
have been called iu to quell. The possibility of similar measures being again required must not ho lost 
sight of in estimating the strengfii of tiic British force to ho raniutained in Rajputana. The main 
body' of the army' of a Rajput State is composed of irregular levies supplied by the different feudal 
nobles, and, if possible, more hopelessly' incnicicnt than the so-called regulars. Ijike the latter, they, too, 
cannot always be counted upon as a support to the Chief ; for their firet duty lieing iu their opinion to' 
the Thakur in whoso service they are, they would assuredly' side with him in any dispute in which the 
Durbar decided on coercive measures against him or his Idnsmen and connections. The tcians in which 
I have spoken of the efficiency' of these armies generally require some qualification it applied to 
Bhurlporo. There are in all 1,4G0 regular cav'alry and 3,000 regular infantry' in Bhurtporc of the tribe 
of wliiob the Chief is the head ; and their fidelity to him is consequently more assured than is the ca.se 
with the bodies of men employed by the other Chiefs ; their organization and discipline is also slightly 
bettor. Tlic ntce.ssity for this force, comparatively small though it is, is not apparent; for the Chief has 
no troublesome Thakurs to deal with, and his territory lies in close proximity to British districts, so 
that it might well ho reduced considerably' below its present strength. In regard to what may perhaps 
be considered as the undue strength of these armies, it must he remembered that they undertake the 
whole work of police, escorts, &c., over extensive tracts of country; that they' have to deal with a 
population as well armed as tbcmselves ; and tliat wc expect them to keep in order the criminal tribes 
from whose depredations R.ajp\itana is as y'ct by no means free. Taking .all tliese facts into considera- 
o’ ■ consider that, as long as our politicsJ officers exorcise a duo degree of vigilance, the armies 

of R!ijpnl.ana are, or could ho, in any' way' formidable uath the exception above mentioned, more particii- 
arly it the Arms Act is strictly enforced ; or that they arc at all in excess of what is ahsoliilcly ncoes- 
^ary or the prevention of internal dislurhanec and for i»rcsor\'ing the gonoml peace of the country. 

le cone nnon to he drawn fvoju these observations is that, as far as regards imperial interests, no. real 
e omen s o .iiigcr exist in Rajputana, hut that in a country where the whole population is armed, and 
I '"■a vaast alw.ays be prepared for suddon outbrc.aks on a small 

. - o.ainst E-ach insignificant occuireTiccs there is no necessity to make special provision. 

7 T- r ji j . Strength of police. 

bo.Hcr <ut\Y, Ti~ "the S( ! a Slates, the police of the province consists of two 

the strengju of'the former being ill!; aid of the laTto bSO mlm! District Rolice, 
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(,/■) DutribuHon of police. 

8. The Rajputana Slate Railway Rolice is distrihatcd as follows : 13 men are retained for 
duty at head-quartcrSj 1 0 arc detached for duty at Agra^ G are train guard constables, and aO form 
a reserve. The remainder of the force is distributed in nearly equal numbers at the different stations 
along the railway line, Agra being the only station necessarily requiring a somewhat larger number 
than any other. "With the exception of a small reserve at head-quarters, and a few constables detached 
for duty at courts and offices, the Ajmere District Police is located at different stations and outposts 
in the district, the strength of the guards at each varying in accordance with the importance of the 
station. The following arc the principal police stations in the district : — 


Ajmere. 

Nusseerabad. 

Goela-Ramsur. 

Kckri. 

Rea war. 
Bhinai. 


Todgarh. 

Umugliawas. 

Jawaja. 

Ghegul. 

Gungwana. 

Jesakhera. 


(^) Efficiency of police. 

0. Tlic reorganization of the Rajputana State Railway Police is at present under consideration ; 
but the men of both it and of the Ajmere District Police have performed their duties efficiently. 


(i) European aii/i Eurasian populalion considered as — 

(1) strength in combatant power and for the maintenance of order. 

10. If the estimate under head (4) he correct, there may be between 800 and 1,000 adult males 
who might, under certain circumstances, be considered effective as a combatant force in case of necessity. 
It IS not probable that the number of adult males employed on the railway at the commencement of 
■working the entire line will increase. The tendency appears to be r.ather to substitute trained Native 
labor whenever practicable ; and there is reason to suppose that efficient Native labor will bo more easily 
obtained on this line than in Southern India. Assuming, then, that such a possible combatant power 
existed along a line of, say, 000 miles, its utility would, entirely depend on the arrangements which 
might be made for its effective disposition. 

(2) loeahness in necessity for provision of safely of non-combatants, women and children. 

11. Supposing that all the adult males are possible combatants, the actual non-combatants might 
bo upwards of 1,000 at the outset; and the number may be expected to increase. It has been proposed 
to provide for GOO in a fortified post at Nusseerabad ; and it might bo possible to make similar provision 
at Ahmedabad. Between Ahmedabad and Ajmere, about SOO miles, there is the sanitarium of Abu, 
which would always bo available as a place of refuge, and which no doubt will be much resorted to on 
completion of the railway. This is in no sense a fortified post; but the buildings might easily be 
made soouro against any force that is likely to be brought against it. 


(3) of possible greater utility than at present if organized for the maintenance of order in case of 
■ disturbance. 

12. Whether this population would be a source of weakness or strength in case of disturbance 
depends, first, upon the means provided for the security of the useless portion, and secondly, on the 
effective organization of the adult males for purposes of defence. The means for providing for the 
first has already been indicated : it remains to show how the second may be dealt with. 


(») Compulsory enrolment. 

13. In favor of compulsory enrolment, i.e., of enlisting our railway empoyes in the regular 
army, it may no doubt be said that it is easier to train a soldier than either a driver or mechanic. 
If it were considered desirable to keep up a reserve of European drivers, foe., such as would be sufficient 
for the railway management of an army in time of war, it would at first sight seem more desirable, 
and it would certainly he more effective for the particular purpose, to enrol the force of railway 
employes as soldiers than to train any portion of our army to perform the duties of railway staff. 
The efficiency thus gained for war purposes would, however, be attended witb some disadvantages, in 
time of peace at all events, unless some system could be devised of ensuring a steady and industrious 
class ; and it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that the ordinary railway working bofiy should 
he ci'vil. Moreover, as the normal condition is peace, the insurance against a possible emergency should 
not he too heavy. 


(/ ) Eevelqpment of volunteer system. 

14'. "With regard to the development of the volunteer system, it seems extremely doubtful if, as at 
present constituted, any great advantage is likely to result from its extension. As yet the volunteer 
B)’stem can hai'dly bo said to have taken root in India ; and in this province it is only in its infancy. 
The success depends in a great measure on the support it receives from the Government, and, as it must 
he mainly composed of railway cmiiloycs, the encouragement of the officers who may for the time 
being h-’vc the administrative control of the railway. Up to the present time it lias probably not 
received sufficient encouragement from either of the above sources. At all events, it is not as popular as 
it should he to encourage the hope that its extension ■will ho attended with any verj' beneficial results. 
Unless the volunteer system on a railway is sufficiently popular to induce all the sober, industrious 
class to join, it cannot become a really useful institution. Possibly the remedy may he found in some 
development of a system between that of compulsory enrolment as soldiers and the ))icsent volunteer 
system. It might bo made a condition of ser-vice that every employ^ should become a volunteer, 
it after a specified term of probation he were considered lit to be one, nnlitne.ss resulting in discharge. 
On ajiproval he might be compelled to serve for a term of ycar-s, precisely as many men are obliged to 
do in civil life, during which time he could neither resign his employ nor obtain his discharge as a 
volunteer. The details of such a scheme would no doubt require to he carefully thought out. They 
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cannot be treated provineially, nor be eatisfaotorily disposed of in a fen- bastily-written para^pbs. 
But, in combination -n-ith compulsory membersbip in a prorddent or insurance fund, it offers inan 3 - of 
tbe advantages possessed by other sj-stems without their practical defects. 

15. Before proceeduig to give my opinion on the general military requirements of the province 
under heads (a) and (4) of paragraph 3 of the Government letter, it may be as well that I should 
describe briefly the positions at present occuincd bj' our troojjs in Kajputana, the strength in which 
they arc respeotivelj- held, the objects with which they have been selected, and the duties which the 
troops, and especially the local corps, are, and have been, called upon to perform. 

Tlicre are in Kajputana two cantonments, viz., Nusseerahad and Beolee, in which troopis of onr 
regular armj' are quartered j and five, viz., Deolce, Ajmcre, Erinjxjorah, Khairwarra, and Kotra, which 
are occupied hj' local forces. The following return gives the distribution of these troops : — 


K’usseerabad 

3nd Koyal Ar- 

Hegular Force. 

1st 3?,e<?iinent, l^ombay 

5 Companies of 

2nd Reg^imenty 

I 

Deolee 

tillery, E Bat- 
tery. 

Light Cavalry (squad- 
ron). 

4th Bengal Cavalry 

17 til Iteg’iiuont 
EndBattalioiij 
Britisli. 

• 

Native Infantiy. 

Deolee ... 

... 

Local Corjjs. 


D e o 1 e c Irregular 

Ajmcrc ... 




Porcc. 

Mliairwarra Batta- 

Drinpoorab ... 




lion. 

Eiinpoorah Irregular 

Ivhairwarra 




Eorce. 

5 Companies Mey- 

Kotra ... 




war Bhoel Corps. 

S Companies Moy- 





war Blicel Corps. 


The cantonments of Neemueh and Deesa, though not, properly speaking, in Kajputana, are situated 
so close to its frontiers on the south-east and south-west rospeotivelj', and the troops stationed there 
hove so frequently been made use of in operations undertaken in Kajputana, that thej' have always 
been considered in estimating our military resoimccs in this province. The distribution of their 
garrisons is as follows : — 





Hegular Force. 



2^eemucli 

• •• 

2nd Brigade, 
Koyal Artil- 
lery, G Bat- 
toiy. 

1st Kcgiment, Bombay 
Light Cavalry (2 

squadrons). 

3 Companies, 
17th Kogi- 
m cn t 2nd 
Battalion, 

! British. 

10th Kcgiment 
(Light), Native 

Infantry. 

Deesa 


1st Brigade^ 
Royal Artil- 
lery, IT Bat- 
tery. 

3rd Kcgiment, Bombay 
Light Cavalry (2 

squadrons) . 

3 Companies, 
15th Kegi- 
ment 2nd 
Battalion. 

2Gth Regiment, 
Native Infantry. 


Nttssecraiad. 

IG. Nusseerahad is the military c.antonmcnt of Ajmero, which is the capital of the British district 
of that name, and, from its central position, of Kajputana generally. It is fifteen miles from Ajmerc, 
with which it is now connected hj' rail. The existence of Ntisseerabad as a military cantonment dates 
from the jear ISIS, when its formation was necessary to protect the recently ceded district of Ajmere; 
and it then became the head-quarters of the reserve of the Kajputana I’ield Korco under Sir David 
Ochtcrlonj-. I have been unable in the short time at niy dispo.sal to trace the various alterations in 
the strength of the garrison between 1818 and the mutiny of 1857 ; but in the latter year it consisted 
of one K^ivc field hattorj', two regiments of Bengal Native infantry, and one regiment light 
cavalry-. Till 1857 Nnsseer.abad was garrisoned chiefly by Bengal troops, but since that jear Bomb.ay 
regiments bavc been substituted, and it now forms a brigade of tbe Mbow division of tbe Bombay 
^ glance at tbe map will sbow wliat a very important position Nn.sseerabad occupies from a 
ini Italy point of view. It is already connected by rail with Agra and Delhi, and will shortly be so 
with iVlimwlabad, wbilc tbe line loNccmucli will in a few years place it in direct communication with 
1 10 large military station of hlbow. It is thus capable of easy reinforcement from scvcr.il quaiters, 
an j from its central position, affords tbe best jiossible position for undertaking operations in Kajputana. 


Deolee. 


TtriiiaUvi onntonmcnt of Deolee is situated 5G miles soutb-cast of Nnssccrabad, .at tbe junction of 
but The river Buiinss runs between it and Nusseerahad, 

'ye crossed m the rainj- season by a ferry which has recently been jnovided by 
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Government. The site wns selected by Sir Henry Lawrence in 1856 as commanding the passes leading to 
Kotah and Buudi, and also the Hherar, a hilly tract formed of poitions of Meywar, Jeypur, and 
Bundi extending some 18 miles eastward from Jehazpore, and the home of the Purriar branch 
of the Mina tribe, whose depredations in the snrrounding country were long notorious. It was 
to overawe this tribe that Deolee was occupied in the first instance by the Kotah Contingent, the 
origin of which may be briefly described as follow's. By the fifth article of the Treaty of 1838, Kotah 
was bound to maintain a contingent force, to bo paid from its revenues ; and by the sixth article of the 
same its liabilities on this account were restricted to three (and subseq^uently to two) lakhs of. rupees 
per annum. Accordingly, in ISdO, the Kotah Contingent was raised as a part of the general policy of 
calling upon those States with whom treaties in which there was a specific provision promising subor- 
dinate co-operation had been concluded to fulfil their part of the engagement. The corps was at first 
located in the vicinity of Kotah itself, but after various changes of station was finally quartered at 
Deolee, with the object above stated. 

IS. The force consisted of all three arms, viz., 240 c.avalry, 2 guns, and 640 infantry ; and was 
kept up until 1857, when, on the outbreak of the mutiny, it was ordered to Agra, and, after being 
employed for some time in the Muttra district, mutinied in July of that year. To supply its loss, some 
30(5 Minas, Jats, Gujars, and Rajputs were enlisted during the latter part of the same year on the 
responsibility of the Agent to the Governor-General ; and this was the nucleus of the present Deolee 
Irregular Poree, which, as originally constituted, consisted of 800 infantry and 320 cavalry, including 
Native officers and men of all ranks. In 1861 the strength of the infantry was assimilated to that of 
a regiment on the Bengal establishment; and in the following year the cavalry was reduoed to two 
troops, which also were fixed on the same scale as that authorized for cavalry regiments in the Bengal 
army. Both infantry and cavalry have since remained at the above-named strength; and in 1868 the 
rates of pay sanctioned for the Native army were applied to them. The total cost of the corps amounts 
to Rs. 2,12,614- ] 3. The infantry is principally recruited from the Purriar Minas, who thus become the 
means of their own reclamation. Minas, however, are not fitted to serve as cavalry ; and this portion of 
the force, which was at first mainly composed of Sikhs of the old Khals.a army sent from the Punjab by 
Sir John Lawrence in 1857, has since been mainly recruited from the same class. On the reduction of 
the cavalry in 1862, strong representations were made by the then Agent to the Governor-Genera], 
General G. St. P. Lawrence, tb.at the peace of the country was endangered by the weakness of that arm. 
A cavalry regiment on the Bengal establishment was therefore ordered to Deolee, and has since foi-med 
a part of the garrison of the cantonment. For some years one squadron was detached to Jhansi, 
though of late Hils has heou recalled to head-quartcis. The partial occupation of Deolee by regular 
troops is thus of comparatively recent date. 

19. The Deolee Irregular Force was employed at the siege of Kotah in 1858 ; but though it has 
not since been called upon to undertake any military operations, it has played an important part in 
preserving the general tranquillity of the country, by offering an honest career in its ranks to the 
restless spirits oF the Kherar. 

JJmere. 

20. Ajmere is the head-quarters of the Mhairwarra B.attalion, which has been in existence since 
1822. “When we obtained possession of the Ajmere district in 1818, the Mers, or inhabitants of the 
hilly tract which extends for 100 miles in length and 15 miles in breadth between Ajmere proper, 
Meywai', and Mnrwar, were notorious for their plundering habits. In reality they were complete]y 
independent of Udaipur and Jodhpm-, though the claims advanced by both Durbars to the allegiance 
of the hlers were admitted by us when it became necessaiy to punish them for their depredations, and 
consequently their towns as reduced were made over to those States. The arrangemeut did not work 
well ; and in 1821 it was found necessary to require that the Meywar and hlarwar portions of Mhair- 
wai’ra should be made over to British management for a term of years. Tthth a view to affording due 
protection to life and property in this tract, it was determined to raise a local corps from the classes 
whose depred.ations had necessitated its formation ; and as the restoration of order could not fail to he of 
equal benefit to the two adjoining States, they were required to make contributions towards the expense 
of the corps. These were fixed at Rs. 15,00(5 each. 

21. The nucleus of the regiment thus raised was composed of drafts from the Rampura Local 

Battalion, which in its turn had been formed from the remnants of the army of the notorious Amir 
Khan. The total strength of the new battalion was fixed at eight companies, each company contain- 
ing 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 5 havildars, 5 naiks, and 70 privates; and its cost, including the civil 
allowance of the commandant, was Rs. 55,560 per annum. Vacancies for 340 Mer sepoys and a 
certain proportion of the commissioned .and non-commissioned posts for those Mers who should soonest 
qualify themselves for promotion were reserved. The corps was cantoned near the old town of 
Beawar, about 30 miles south-west of Ajmere, but was subsequently moved to Nyauuggur, 4 miles 
south of Beawar. It was designated the Mhairwarra Local Battalion. . ■ 

22. Owing to the severity of outpost duty, the battalion was augmented in 1825 by the addition 
of ten men per comp.any, thus raising the strength to 670 of all ranks. It saw no active service until 
1839, when it was sent with the Jodhpur Legion against some outlawed Thakurs of Marwar ; and 
dislodged them fi-om their stronghold of Kote at the entrance of the Dewair pass. It also formed part 
of the force which was sent against Jodhpur in the same year; hut, owing to Maharaja IMan SingNs 
submission, was not actively engaged. On the mutiny of the troops at- Nusseerabad the magazine at 
Ajmere was occupied by a company from Beawar, and the battalion was subsequently employed in the 
operations against Ahwa. For its services all men serving with the battalion onthe.^-st July 1857 
were rewarded wdth the grant of the pay and privileges as regards pensions of soldierilof the regular 
army. 

23. In December 1857 the Government authorized the formation of a second Mer regiment to he 
stationed at Ajmere. The IMhairwarra Loc.al Battalion was therefore reduced by two companies, which 
were clivofted into the now regiment. The strength of both corps then amounted to 1,500 men; but for 
financial reasons it was found necessary in 1861 to effect reductions. The now corps w.as .accordingly 
amalgamated with the old Mer battalion, the strength of which was raised to 1,000 men of all ranks. 
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dh-iflrd into ten cnmpanic?^ and dc5tgnalcd llie MhairwaiTJX Police Battalion ; and nras placed under tljo 
North-Westom rrovinces Govemtnoutj to assist tlic police on protective duties. By this measure the 
battalion did not enjoy the advantagpes in respect of pay and pension conferred afterwards on the other 
local corj)s of Bajputaim; and the men were consequently discontented, wliilc the regiment was 
practieallv* useless For purposes of police. Por these and for other reasons it was decided in 1S70 to 
organize it into a pnrol 3 ’' military corps. The numbers were reduced to a total strength of 712. of all 
ranks, divided into eight companies?. Tlie pay was raised to that of the regular army; and the men wore 
grnnlc<l the same privileges as regards pension and allowances as the other local corps. The head- 
quarters were at the same time IransfertTd from Bcawar to Ajmere. The present coiqis is composed of 
Pfors and Ivrcrats, or IMuhammadan TSIers, and in composition is even more local than it was thii’ty 
3 'cars ago. Its duties, as defined by Government, are to furnish jail and treasury' guards, to occupy the 
military posts in the district, supply escorts, suppU' such infantr^*^ guards as can bo spared for the salt 
■work.s of the Samhbar lake, and to perform all duties for which armed men are considered ncccssarj’^, 
under the distinct understanding that the corps will be liable, when called on, to do general service 
throughout Bajputana, like other local corps. The Mhairwarra Battalion has just returned from active 
BcrX’icc in Afghanistan. 

Khairwarra and Koira. 

24'. The cantonments of Khairwarra and Kotra arc situated respectively 40 miles south-west 
and south-east of Udaiimr iii the hil^ 3 ’ tracts of Meywar. ICliairwarra is garrisoned five companies ^ 
of the jVIc^^war Bhcel Corps, which wa*? raised iii 1S40, consequent ou the inability of the Udaipur State to 
Ircop its l\irbulcnt Bhcel population in subjection. At Kotra, which was csiablishcd as a separate post in 
18-11, are quartered three companies of the corps under the 2ud-in-command. The hillytractsof .^Icywar 
arc divided into three portions ; (1) Cliiippun to the south-east of Udaiptir ; (2) Jowass to the south- 
west of Chuppun ; and (3) the Grassia chicfships, whoso estates lie from the north of Jowass as far as 
Sirohi. Iloughl}* siieakiiig, the 3 ’‘ may be said to extend from the neighboni'hood of Nccmuch to the 
Arav.alis, with an average breadth of 50 miles. The disordered state of these tracts existed previous 
to British interposition in ]Mc 3 ’war atfairs; and the depredations of the inhabitants did not cease with 
its introduction, A British force was cmplo 3 '^cd against them in 1S23 ; but though the operations were 
temporarily susecssful, no pennanent good resulted ; and in the course of time Bhil raids extended to 
!Mabi Knnta and our o\vn and the Gaekwar’s territories in Guzcr.at. Our endeavours to restore order 
from Klinirwarni with the assistance of Durbar troops were for some years unsuccessful; and eventually 
it was dclciTnined to organize a Bhil Corps composed as much as possible of the people of the countny. 
After considerable dcla}-, a force of 4*12 men of all ranlcs, at a cost of Bs. 40,000 per annum, was 
tcmporaril 3 ’’ raised in 1 S40 ; and these were in the following 3 *ear augmented to a strength of ten com- 
panies of 00 men each, witti the usual proportion of commissioned and non-commissioned officers. The 
cost w'ns fixed at Ks. 1,20,000, of w'liich the hre 3 'war Durbar contributes Bs. 50,000. In ISO I 
the scale fixed for an infantr 3 ' regiment of the Bengal establishment was made applicable to the Meyw^ar 
Bhil Corps. It enjoys the benefits of pension, and has late!}’, viz,, in 1877, been granted the same rate 
of pa 3 ' as that drawn by regiments of the regular Native arm)'. The jircscut annual cost amounts to 
Ils. 1,33,50*1', exclusive of compensation for dearness of provisions, which may in v'cars of scavcity 
amount to Bs. 7,000. 

25. Tlie Mc 3 ’war Bhil Corps has hcen chiefly emplo 3 ’ed in coercing refractory Bhils and outlaws. 
In 1855 half the corps was employed under Sir Henry Hawrence against the Jehazporo Minas; and 
in I S5S it joined in the puirsuit of Tantia Topi through the Banswara jungles. Since then the two 
principal operations on which it has been engaged arc those against Maharaj Schun Singh of Bagoro 
in 1875, when the head-quarters and w'ing (231 rank and file) proceeded 'with the Mcj-war Durbar 
troops against his fort; and those against the Bhils of IVlaudwa-Bahcl in 1870, when the detachment 
at Kotra supported and co-operated ndlh the Durbar troops. 


JUrhijJura, 

26.^ Erinpura, the head-quarters of the irregular force of that name, is situated on the main road 
from Ajmere to Ahmedabad, 150 miles south-east of the former, and was originally occupied by tho 
Jodbpur Legion, raised under the following circumstances. Under article viii of the Treaty with 
Uie British Government dated fith January 1818, the State of Jodhpur was required to furnish a contin- 
gent of 1,500 hoi-sc for foreign service whenever called on by the British Government to do so- This 
force, however, was found to bo inefficient, and, being composed wholly of Bajputs, was useless to net 
against the people of the country'. Government accordingly accepted an application made by Maharaja 
Man Singh in 1835 to be released from liis obligation to furnish this lev'y, on condition of an annual 
p:i 3 ’mcnt of 11s. 1,15,000, which was to be devoted to the mamtcnancc of a body of liorse and 



Ilindust.in and the Punjab. Tlie force was at first stationed ut Burgong ou the Godwar frontier, and 
afterwards movetl to Erinpura. 

c;- I the Jodhpur Legion formed a part of the force moved against Mahamja Man 

odjipur, and in 1830 was smi‘.larl 3 ' emplo 3 -ed, having previoush' in the same V'car been cn- 
willi the ^IhairwaiTa Battalion under Captain Dixon against the ^lanvar outlaw 
entt-nts! ? - hole. In 1857 the whole of the Jodhpur Legion mutiuied, 'with tho exception of a 
„ T * * Vr of Bhils, and adelnehmcnt of t%vo Purhiah companies .at Nusseornbad, who 

f ."f r form-d the nucleus of the present Erinpura Irregular Eorco. Tlio 

Tt J:.«. .1.'...' ptnunch, were trauFferred to other existing local corps ; and tho new infantry 

.s rj cavair)* corps com- 


*<^3ruui.-nt vs'as coinTjo^ed of 
tUt 


KajjiutSj Jters, !Minas, Bhils, Grufcsias', 
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corps iras completed on the scale already alluded to in tlie case of the Deolee Irregular Force ; and in. 
1801 the same reductions that hud been carried out in that corps were effected in the Frinpura Irregu- 
lar Foi'ce. 

28. Detachments have often been employed in keeping open the main line of traffic between 
Deesa and Ajmero, and in suppressing outlaws. In July 3808 a large detachment of the force was sunt 
against tlie famous outlaw Kathu Singh of Bhuttana; and in 1S72 Colonel Carnell proceeded with a 
strong force against the recusant Thaluir of llcwara, who was arrested without opposition, 

Oejieral military rcqiiircmcnis for (a) garrison pnrjioses and the maintenance of order. 


29. I now come to a consideration of the points mentioned in paragraph 3 of the Government 
letter. In regard to the requirements for garrison purposes^ by which I understand the ordinary duties 
to he undertaken in time of peacOj I may say at once that the force at present stationed in Kajputana - 
is sufficient under ordinary circumstances for the protection of the positions it occupies hotli in British 
and foreign teriitoiy, and for the performance of the duties which fall to its share. In the case of 


the regular troops^ these are confined to what may be termed gaiTison duty proper, as they are not em- 
ployed beyond their ov^ui cantonments. The local corps, on the other hand, supply all the detach- 
ments for outpost or escort duty, and are employed in protecting the various salt sources and in gnard- 
« 77 - T» ircasui'c. The accompanying return* shows how 

i appen ix . scattered these detachments are. There can ho no ques- 

tion that the local corps could not be so weakened but for the rnoml support which a regular force at 
I?usseerabad affords. The one is thus the complenaeut of the other. The existence of the local corps, 
and the gradual leaven whieli their recruitment from among the wild predatory tribes has w'orked 
towards the general peace of the countiy, enables us to relieve our regular forces of the duties on 
which they would otherwise he scattered over its face, and to concentrate them at the most favorable 


points ; while, on the other hand, by the px*escncc of a small European force, able through the 
improvement of communications to move rapidly on any point, we can safely dispense with such com- 
paratively large bodies of troops as were kept up before the mutiny. In an extensive province like 
llajputana, where, from the natui’e of the countiy, so favorable for the operations of bodies, great 
and small, of light and jircdatory horse, and from the union and fellow-feeling which subsists amongst 
whole classes of its inhabitants opposed to their suzerain's power, disturbances of more or less magni- 
tude must always he anticipated. Tlio necessity for a small force centrally situated, as that at 
ITusseerabad is, to assist in their sujipression is obvious. It remains to consider whctlier its present 
strength and that of the local forces with which it would co-operate is sufficient for the maintenance 
of order as distinguished from railitaiy operations on an extended scale within the provinces. Tho 
history of Kajputaua since our interposition in 1818 shows that at first our regular troops were con- 
stantly engaged in restoring order, but that, with the formation of the various local corps, the occasions 
for their emplojTnent became gradually inror ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say that tho 
cases with which the local corps were able to deal without assistance became more frequent. Thera 
are but few instances on record, and these belong rather to the division of the subject under head (h), 
in which a force exceeding that now stationed at Nusseerabad and in llajputana was employed in tho 
6uppi*essioti of purely local disturbances. The following arc examples in addition to those already 
mentioned of the employment of our troops in suppression of -minor disturbances. 

30. In March 1819 three battalions of' infantry, some cavalry, and light guns carried by 
elephants were sent to check the insubordinate Mers ; and in 1820 a still larger force was despatched 
against them. In 1823 a force, composed of the 2nd Regiment Native Infautiy, one squadron 
regular cavalry, four local horse heavy battering trains, and one light field battery, moved against tho 
Minas and Bhils of the hilly tracts. Four years later a small detachment (500) of Bombay infantry 
W’as sent into the hilly tracts ; while the Bombay Government quartered troops in the Mahi Eanta to 
protect the feudatory Chiefs in that region from the depredations of the Bhils. In 1821 a squadron 
of Native cavalry, six companies of Native infantry, and a proportion of light artillery and pioneers, 
in addition to detachments of the Gaekwar, Pahlunpur, and Sirohi troops, were despatched from Deesa 


for tho punishment of the turbulent Thakurs and Minas of Sirohi, and were cmj>loyod till May of that 
year. Coming to later times, iii 1855 Sir Henry Laivrenoe visited the seats of some of the disaffect- 
ed Thakurs of Moywar, taking with him three battenng guns, a field battery, about 1,300 infantry, 
and 300 cavaliy. In 1862 a disputed succession in Salumbar of Meywar rendered it likely that a 
military force would have to be employed, and a concentric movement from Neemucb, Deesa, and 
Nusseembad was projiosed; but the necessity for carr^dng it out did not arise. 

31. It will be seen that the forces which have been employed on these occasions have not been 
in excess of our present military resources in Rajputaua ; and the conclusion to be drawn is that the 
requirements of the province in regard to the maintenance of internal order arc satisfied by keeping 
the troops stationed in it at their present strength. But the present scale is the lowest at which this 
could he fixed, consistently with the performance of even ordinary peace duties. It must be remem- 
bered that we cannot measure exactly the amount of tranquillity secured by the presence of a given 
number of troops ; and no doubt a groat deal of the peace of the country is due to our prestige, and to 
the knowledge that we can, whenever necessary, amply support that prestige. But it would not he 
politic to risk its temporary loss by keeping a force too weak to maintain it by prompt action j and 
hence I would strongly urge the retention of the troops ab least at their present strength. 

32. There are, however, a few points which deserve attention, viz,, the want of a siege-train at 
Nucscorahad, a proposal lately made to me to withdraw the Bengal Irregular Cavalry regiment at Deolee, 
the future strength of the garrisons at Necmuch and Deesa, and the number of officers attached to local 
corps. Ill regard to the first, it may be remarked tbat Rajputana is studded witb forts, many of them 
of considerable strength and impervious to the fire of light field-guns. It will not bo disjiuted that, 
in the event of our troops being compelled to take the field against the owner of any such fort, they 
should be able to enforce compliance with the terms dictated. This would not always be possible 
without an adequate siege-train, as is sboANTi by our failure before Ahwa in tbe mutiny j and it is only 
a few years ago that application had to bo made to Agra for mortars and heavy guns when the 
possibility of om* having to attack tho small fort of Futtehghur in the' Klishenghur State was 
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contemplated. 'With tliis viovr X would propose that the material of a sierre-tnun should be located at 
XTucseerahadj hut manned only when oeeasion for its service arises. The delay in its equipment and des- 
patch even by rail is necessarily groat 5 whereas, if it was on the spot, men to work the guns could be sup- 
plied in the course of a day or so. The possession of battering guns of a calibre sufficient to demolish 
a moderately strong fort would add considerahly to our nntl jn-obahly be of itself sufficient to 

put an end to the resistance which for a time at least might now ho offered with comparative impunity. 
As regards tlie second point, although the men of the Bengal Irregular Cavalry at Beolec take no part 
in the ordinary duties of. the local corps, they are availablo on emergencies for which in their absence it 
would he difficult -tt-ith the existing force of irregular cavalry there and at Urmpura to provide. It 
has already been stated that an irregular regiment on the Bengal establishment was supplied on the 
redaction of the Dcolee and Erinpura Irregular Cavalry, but considerations of discipline and general 
efficiency prevented its division between Beolee and Erinpura. So far the Erinpura Cavalry has been 
sufficient to preserve the peace of the country; hut should the gai’risoii of Beesa be diminished on the 
completion of mihvay communication with Ahmedabad, a somewhat largei* force of this arm on the 
western side of the Aravalis will ho necessary, while the withdrawal of a regiment from Beolec will 
leave the force there weaker in cavalry than it has ever been. I do not advocate a restoration of 
these forces to their former strength in cavahy ; hut the number of sowai’s in each should, I consider, be 
increased to 200 . I have said that the garrisons of Xfeemuch and Beesa have always been looked upon 
as supports to our troops in Itajputana ; and so they must always be considered. But the improvement in 
communications now proceeding so rapidly throughout tlic province i*aises the question whether the 
rct-ention of the European detachment at the former station and of the European regiment at the latter 
will be necessary on the completion of the connection between Nussecrabad and Ahmedabad and 
ETcemuch. In replying at the close of last year to a reference received from the Government of India, 
I expressed an opinion that the detachment at ETeemuch might rejoin its head-qiiartors at N’usseerahad on 
the opening of the railway connecting the two stations ; and I consider that, so far as this province is 
concerned, the Europe.an regiment at Beesa might with safety be moved elsewhere, if such a step be 
considered desirable on other than political grounds, so soon as Nusscerabad and Ahmedabad are similarly 
connected. Tlie sanitarium of Abu might then be garrisoned from Nusscerabad or Ahmedabad, instead 
of from Beesa. Theonicers attached to the local coiq^s are unquestionably too few. Their numbers do 
not admit of their being emploj'cd away from head-quarters; and the result is, that the discipline of 
detachments, which, as before stated, arc very numerous, inevitably suffers. Beside this, it is very 
desirable that there should he a succession of young officers becoming acquainted with the country and 
with the classes from amongst whom those regiments arc enlisted, and ready to take the place of the 
older officers as these retire. With this view, I would propose that one squadron officer and one wing 
officer should he added to the Beolee aud Erinpura Irregular Forces, one second-in-command and one 
wing officer to the Llhairwarra Battalion, and one wing officer to thcMcywar Bhil Corps. 


General military requirernenU for (h) internal and external miliiary pMrqJO^esfrrcspectivc of (a). 

33. In dealing with the question of the force required for the maintenance of internal order, I 
have confined myself to the supposition that its strength should be sufficient to deal promptly with 
minor disturbances. Occasions have not been wanting, however, in which operations of an extended 
nature have been undertaken such as come more properly under this liead. The following instances 
will illustrate my meaning and give an idea of the force thus employed. 

31. The conduct of ^laharaja !Man Singh of Jodhpur in giving asylum to Appa Sahib, his 
disregard of all demands of the British Government, and numerous other causes, necessitated the 
assemblage of afield force at Ajmcre in 183-1; but on the Maharajahs agreeing to the bulk of the 
British demands within the time allowed him, it was not found necessary to remove these troops. 
Owing to the repeated aggressions of the Sbekhawati free-hooters upon our own territories, as well as 
on those of the ncighbouriug Native States, and tlie failure of .all endeavours to obtain redress, it was 
found necessary in 1831 to despatch a considerable portion of the field force that had previously 
assembled for sciwicc at Jodhpur to reduce the country to order. The force consisted of about 3,000 
regular troops, including two regiments of cavalry, strengthened by a corps of irregular horse and a 
large siege train for the purpose of dismantling the numerous forts and strongholds which afforded an 
easy retreat to the plunderers. On the completion of the object of the expedition, the troops were 
vuthdrawn ; hut a force consisting of two I 8 -pounder guns, two 18-inch mortars, Blair^s Horse, and the 
Gist Uegimont Native Infantiy was retained in Sbekhawati until the organization in the following year 
of the Shekhaw.ati Brigade. In 1839 the widespread disorganization of the affairs of the Marwnr State 
again necessitated the assemblage of a field force at Ajmcrc. It consisted of a troop of horse artillery, 
a light field battery, two companies of foot artillery, six squadrons of cavalry, six regiments of Native 
infantry, the Jodhpur Legion, the Shekhaw.ati Brigade, the !^thairwarra Battalion, and the siege train 
of 24 b.attering guns and mortars. Of this, a regiment of cavalry, two regiments of infantiy, a 
light field battery, the Shekhaw’ati Brigade, the Jodhpur Legion, and the illiairwarr.a Battalion, the 
whole force consisting of 1,000 mvaliy, 3,000 infantry, and 12 field-guns, were concentrated at 
Bisulpur, within 12 miles of Jodhpur; while the main body of the aimy and the battery train was 
n^-ancing from Ajmere in support. On the advance of the troops to the capital, no opposition was 
fort was occupied by a company of the sappers and miners and two regiments of 

30. To assemble these forces, it was necessary to summon troops and guns from Agra and other 
connected "with llajputana; and under similar circumstances this same necessity would 
^ for no Government could be expected to maintain 'within an 3 '^ one province a 
rtc n every possible contiugeney ; and the army of India must betaken 

nf thf. orduig support in whatever dirccUoii it may he most required. ‘With the completion 

sner-i'»l fiitfi- fr> p?*- collection of troops at Nusscerabad for any 

cmer^f-nov\oul(l f ° that in a few days a force sufficient to meet any 

alimlL-d to Vi-, thn ^ po"s»dcr, therefore, that no special provision other than that already 

J^pnrcmcits of the ^ tram at Nusscerabad, need be made for tbo internal military 

t cnis ot the province us distinguished from those mentioned under head {a), * 
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SG. It only remains now to consider the assistance that mi^ht he furnished by the troops 
stationed in the province towards external military requirements ; for such I understand to be the 
meaning* of this portion of head (5) . On this point I have only to remark that., in the event of the 
services of the regular troops being reqmred clsewherej a very small garrison at Nusseerabad would 
temporarily suffice for the maintenance of order in the British district of Ajmere; and we might also go 
eo far under such circumstancesj if the present loyal feeling in the ^^ative States of Rajputana re- 
mains unchanged^ as to depend with confidence on their willingness and ability to preserve order for the 
time being ^vitbin their respective territories. This would set at liberty the larger portion of the 
infantry of the local corps ; and as these are each enlisted from an entirely separate recruiting-ground 
as yet untrodden by any other corps in India, they could he augmented to almost any extent, their 
cantonments foiming convenient dep6ts for the entertainment and instruction of recruits. In the 
event of it being necessary to increase the cavalry forces of the empire, Shekliawati and portions of 
Alarvrar would, under picked British officers, supply a body of splendid irregular cavalry. The ser\’ice 
performed between the years 1835 and 1843 by the Shekhawati Brigade under Colonel Foster, in reduc- 
ing to order the wild tract on the triple border of Marwar, Bikanir, and Jeypur, is well known. I 
can speak from personal experience of the soldier-likc qualities of men of these tracts, as in 1853 a 
large number of them wore enlisted in what is now the Central India Horse, and made excellent light 
cavalry. It might also be remarked that Kajputana affords an almost inexhaustible source of supply 
in camels and bullocks for transport service, provided, we arc ready to purchase, and do not expect to 
be able to obtain them on hire, as is possible in other pai*ts of India. 

Abu; I (^*^0 B" C!* BBADFOB.D, Major, 

The YJth Angxist 1879. J Agent, Governor-General, kajputana. 
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Siatemeni showing the militari/ forces of the "Katwe States hi Rajputana. 
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2. Jcyjporo 
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4. Kotali 

5. BiLaulr ... 

0. Buiidl ... 

7. Keronlio ... 

8, Bhurtporo ... 

0. Tank 

10. Kiahenskur 

11. UlWflT 

12 . Dbolporc ... 

13. Jcysnlmcro 

14. Jballawar ... 

16. Fartabgarb 
10. lianswara ... 

17. Sirohi ... 

IB. DungCTTKire 
10. Shahpoera ... 

20. Lavra 
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H.— CENTRAL PROYINGES. 


(J) Stret^ptli of European and Eutaslan population 
(exclusive of anny). 


3. 


Reply ty tlie Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, to letter ITo. 2055B, dated 7tli July, from 
the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department- 

1 . The slrcngtli oE the I^Tativc populAtioii in the Central 

(a) strcnglb of popolvilion. Provinces was according to the census of 1S72— 

( 1 ) $,176,419, oxclusivo of feudatory States. 

( 2 ) 9,220,120, inclusive of feudatory States. 

2 . Tile strength of the European and Eurasian 
population (exclusive of the army) was 2,025. 

Tlie questions which might he raised in cnde.avouring to discuss and illustrate " the slate of 
(r) Si-ato of feeling. feeling •" in any given province of India arc obviously 

(rf) Elements of clanger. of a TCT 3 ' wide character ; and probably the Committee 

will he contented on tliis point with a brief and very general statement of the character and condition 
of the different sections of the Central Provinces population, in so far as their circumstances may 
comprise inducements to breach of order. These two sections therefore — “ (c) State of feeling,” and 
“ (f?) Elements of danger'^ — will he considered together. 

4. The population of the Central Provinces is mostly agricultural, with an admixture of the com- 

mereial element not more than suflicient to carry off the 
Ciiamclcr of tbe Central Provinces popnlstion. produce of the land, and to provide for the wants of the 

people. Many of the towns even ore really overgrown agrieulturnl and commercial village.^, and 
contain hut a small proportion of the floating class, which nominally looks to service as a profession, 
and really lives very much on others. It is thus free Dom one of the chief sources of disturbance in 
Upper India j nnd the agricultural community is not here, as in the North-Western Provinces, largely 
made up of proprietary brotherhoods, every member of which shares the independent spirit of the land- 
lord class, and has a strong sense of his personal claims to consideration. The preponderance of this 
sturdy class in the rustic population must undoubtedly enhance the difficulty of dealing with a general 
rising in the North-Western Provinces. 

6 . In the Central Provinces tlie hulk of tiic people has settled down within comparatively roeent 
times ; and the proprietary families, who cither led or benefited by the immigration of cultivators, have 
not yet split up and multiplied so as to oroato a large proi)riotary class. Tims the mass of the ordinary 
agricultural population has no ambitious family traditions, and is not tied together by a horoditary and 
territorial bond. The elements of disorder, in short, do not present themselves here in the same form 
as in the belter knorvn and longer settled conntiy' to the north. On the other hand, there is a largo 
aboriginal or somi-uboriginal population, in a low state of civilization, which may easily be led astray 
by men of superior position ; and they find leaders, not only in their own natural chiefs, hut among the 
Hindu landlords, many of wliom, boloiiging in their own country to peaceable and industrious castes, 
such as Eodhis, Ahirs, or Kunnis, liavo in Gondwana developed into petty Chiefs, commanding a 
considerable following, and often assembling it for their favorite amusement of shootiTig pai'lies. 
hluch of our trouble in the so-called “^Bundela rebellion” of 1843, aud in tbo insurrection of 1857-5$, 
was dcrivwl from men of tbis class, particularly in the Snugor nnd N erbudda territories. 

G. The disturbances of 1842 commenced in the Bundela States on the northern frontier of the 

„ , , . Central Provinces ; but they rapidly siJread through the 

un c a eisurri-c ion o Vindlivan districts of Saugor and Damoh to the 

Nei'hudda valley, and for several months kept most of the Saugor and Nerbudda leiTilories in 
eonslant disorder. To quell them it became necessary to collect troops from Bhopal, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Nagpur, for the purpose of reinforcing the garrisons at Saugor, Jubbnlpore, and 
IlosUangabad. Eventually the insurrection was suppressed ; but it was regarded by the Svipvcme 
Government in so serious a light as to require an entire chaage of the local administrative system 
and an infusion of new blood into tlie governing liody. 

7. In 1S57, the Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, and Narsiiighpur districts were overrun by petty 

..... Chiefs and landholders, ehiefiy of the Hindu agrieul- 

Distiirlvraces of lSo7, noilhcrn districts. i,.,. 1 : 

tural racoit, but in some cases belonging to the abori- 
ginal stock which furnished most of the insurgent rank and file. Damoh and hlandla were for a time 
actually abandoned, though afterwards recovered; and in Saugor and Jubbulpore the European resid- 
ents had to confine themselves to fortified places at head-quarters. It must he added, however, that 
both at Saugor nnd at Jubbulpore there were mutinous sepoy I'egiinents to be counted with; and Saugor 
was further exposed to the inroads of predatory Patlians from Bliojial and of Bundela Chiefs from 
Central India Iloshnngabad remained fairly quiet, except in the Nimawar pargaiia across the Ner- 
butida, which has since become part of Ilolkar’s territory ; and Nimar, though it passed through con- 
siderable excitement and danger, is said to have shonm '*'110 signs of disaffection.^'* 

5. Ecaving now the northern districts on the Vindliyaii plateau (Saugor and Damoh), and in the 

Central .lutrici. Ncrbuildu Valley (Maudia, Jubbulpore, Narsiiighpur, 

. ’ Hosliangahad, and Kiraur), and passing on southwards 

^?i ”^”10 Retul, on the Salqmra plateau, the records of 1857 become more favor- 

nblc. ihc whole of tbis wide and often wiki hill country remained quiet tlirongbout the disturbances ; 
t hough it comprises a large aboriginal population aud several extensive ehieCships. But I think 
that, in guarding against fiitm-e disorder, these territories, with their half-educated Chiefs .ami iincivil- 
Ooi.a izcd population, tamiot lie left altogether out of account. 


ocf'ti’sionf? 


Thoiigli the Contis and similar races ru:iv have on for- 


.viiv*. oiitiliui rilCUb iu.iy iJiivt: xui 

^1 ; thciniclves harmless ; and though they are genciallv good-natured and law- 
S e oiigb, this very bubmtstivc element in their character may he, and'often is, turned against 
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tlie law by their Chiefs ; and they might he more easily excited by local mismanagement or gen-, 
eral contagion than the better educated and better provided agricultural settlers. In the days of 
Mahratta rulOj these tribes wore regarded as really formidable by the district authorities. Captain 
Blunt, who tr.avelled from Benares to Ra.iahmundry in 1795, exirerienced the greatest difficulties and 
dangers in ’ ■ ‘ -i any of his followers were out off and seen no more. The Gond Chiefs 

habitually authority; and Captain Blunt was regarded as most fortunate in having 

penetrated safely through their country, though he was often obliged to deviate from his routc.^^ Al- 
though they have since been thoroughly pacified by orderly . admiiristration, they have not emerged 
from their semi-savage ignorance, nor lost the stolid courage of their race. In Seoni, too, there is a 

Musalmna landtoWcrs o£ Scoui. Musalman landholders 

who, until of late years, were content to guide them- 
selves as much or more by easy semi- Hindu local custom as by the uncompromising spirit of their 
law. But they have not escaped the general Musalman revival ; and, in the event of fuiui'e troubles, all 
of them at any rate could not be depended upon as proof against the fanatical propaganda to' which 
they would certainly he subjected. 

9. Below the Satpura hills lie the districts of the Nagpur province proper and the backward and 

Ka^ptir proTinco remote Chhattisgarh division, with its large leaven of 

° * independent or partially controlled feudatory and other 

chiofships. Fi’om the settled population of these territories little danger need be anticipated. It is 
true Nagpur contains a large city population, the Musalman clement in which gave cause for anxiety 
in 1857 ; and among its residents are the representatives of two former dynasties (Gond and Mahratta), 
who might possibly be used as lovers of disaiicction by intriguing persons, as actually happened with 
the heirs of the Gond line of Giirha Mandla at Jubbulporc in 1857. t But as time goes on any risk 
of the kind will lessen j and I should be sorry to attach, even by implication, any imputation of 
disloyal feeling to the gentlemen who now represent the former Gond and Mahratta ruling families. 

Di.tartrLnccsinNnCTurnnacn.lmttisgarl,. Country population, howcver, of the Central 

Hagpnr iil.ams showed no signs or sympathy with the 
inEnrrectionary spirit of the time ; and the people of Chliattisgarb proper were, and are mostly, too 
poor and bumble in spirit to create any apprehensions. But in some of the southern cbiefsbips 
dividing the Chanda district of Nagpur from the Hyderabad State, a rebellious feeling was shomi ; 
and two Biiropean telegraph employes were murdered. So, too, one of the Chliattisgarb Chiefs rose 
'against the Government. But, on the whole, this part of the country was far more orderly than might 
have been espeotod, considering the bad cbnracter which the outlying chiefships had once borne, and 
the wild nature and habits of much of their poiiulation. 

10. In Samhalpur, however, to the exti'eme south-east, which was then attached to Lower 

Samlnlrar riainir Bengal, the British authorities had a far more difficult 

part to play; for disturbances continued on a greater or 
smaller senle and with more or loss intermission from September 1857 until January ISGd*, when they 
were finally brought to an end by the apprehension of the insurgent Chief, Sui’endra Sa, who is now 
under detention as a State prisoner. Since then the province has remained quiet; though in 1870 
Baatnr and Eainpa disturbaneos. fere distuibanccs in the Bastar Peiidatory State, 

l>T.ng to the south-east of the Nagpur coimtiy, to sup- 
press which it was thought necessary to call out troops ; and, at the time of the present wnting, the 
so-called ^^Rampa^^ disturbances have spread up into what was until 1874} part of the Uj^per Godavery 
district of these 2 ’i’ovinccs, and it has been necessary to send troops and police from here to aid in 
restoring order. 

31. To sum up. Except at the principal places, — viz.f Nagpur, population 84.',4‘4.1 ; Jubbulporc, 

■ p , . population 55,188 3 Kamptee, population 4 8,831; and 

one usions. Sangor, population 45,655, — whore there are already, and 

always must be, troops, the urban population of the Central Provinces need not be taken into account 
as a serious element of disturbance. But out of a total poi>ulation of some nine millions, at least two 
millions belong to the aboriginal races in various stages of advancement, btit nowhere reaching a high 
standard of civilization. Throughout the north and centre of the province, hut more particularly in 
the Satpura plateau, there are still many landholders who. affect the status of petty Chiefs, and who at 
need could collect a considerable following. To the south there are largo feudatory imd other States, 
occupying a considerable area of wild country, and constituted on a footing which reserves to some a 
largo measure of independence, to all more or less immunity from close supervision. The feudatory 
States alone cover an area of some 30,000 square miles, with a population exceeding a million in • 
_ ^ number: and the non-feudatory chiefships are also very 

extensive. Tiien, as to external relations, the province 
is almost surrounded either by foreign territory or by chiefships enjoying various degrees of independ- 
ence. To the north the Central Provinces march with Holkai-'s possessions, Bhopal, Rewah, Hatta, 
and other Central India States, only touching British tendtory on tho southern border of the Lalatpur 
district. To the west Ilolkar is again a neighbour; and thoro is a point of contact with tbe IChandesh 
district of Bombay ; but the greater part of the frontier joins Hyderabad territory. So much of the 
Nizamis dominions as' is comprised in the Assigned Districts of Bei'ar is, however, in point of order and 
security at least on a level with our own possessions. On the southern frontier, which is very short, 
as the Central Provinces hero narrow down to a point, there is an outlying fragment of the (Madras) 
Godavery district, in which the Rampa disturbances are now going on. To the oast the adjoining 
country, all more or less wild, consists of tlie Jcypur State, under iMadras management, the Cuttack 
Tributary INIchals, and the south-western frontier agency of Bengal. Of a total external boundary 
of some 3,700 miles, ICO only march with regularly settled British territory. Tims, in estimating 
the risks to whicli the province may be exposed, sufficient allowance must be made for the chances 


® AaiaticT Roscarcbes, Vol. VIT, page 142. 

t They were set up as leaders by mutinous sepoys and others, and were tried and blown away from guns. 
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of disorder in tlie neiglibouring Native States, and for tlie unsettled character of the tribes which 
occupv most of the remaining frontier. 

Tiie constitution and location of the military force, by whicb the province is now protected, 

. . ^ was finallv determined bv Sir 31 . Temple, in consult- 

Con^titniipr. ..id dhlribnt.cn of cxislmg D..I.L-.ry force. military axUlioriUcs and xyitli liis own 

ofFicinl Euperiors and subordinates in ISOG. A -uote by ifr. Ij. Neill “ On the distribution of 
Sladras troops in the Central Provinces/’ which is appended to this piapcr, will show how thoroughly 
the witole question was discussed, and how little room is left for its reconsideration. After reviewing 
all that has been written on the subject, and attempting to make my own independent estimate of the 
militarv wants of the proWnee, I am unable to suggest with confulcnee any material reductions of the 
existing force j and the changes of ' distribution Avliieh I can recommend are -but slight, 

13 . T\’o have now full regiments of iladras Native intantri' at Sangor, Jnlihulpore, Kamptce, 

.... , and llaipnr: xvings at ICamptee, Naginir,^ Iloshang- 

c n o 0.011 rr orco. ahad, and Sambalpnr j and detachments at Sironcha (txvo 

companies) and Chanda, (one company) . The Chanda and Sironcha dctacbmcnts are supplied by the 
regiment at Nagpur j and the Hoshnngabad wing b3- the regiment at Kamptce j and the S.ambalpur 
wmo- is furnished from Bcrhamporc in the Madras presidency. Tlicre is further a British regiment of 
infantrv at Jubhulporo, with a detachment of three companies at Sangor j a British infantiy regiment 
at Kamptce, which sends a certain number of men annuallj- to the Invalid Depot at Paohmarhi ; two 
field batteries at Kamptce and one at Saugor; regiments of Madras cavaliy at Kamiitee and Sangor j 
and detachments from Indore, European and Native, in the fort of Asirgarh. In discussing the 

Eufiiciency of this force, I will leave out of account for the present the European troops, both because, 

owiii"- to their value and the risk of exposing them to the climate during two-thirds at least of the 
year, they can onl^- he emplo3‘ed in emergencies, and, having regard to the possibilit3- of such 
emergencies, an3' tampering with their numbers would he lidmittedly dnngerou.s. In aiy. soheme of 
defence or protection, however, it oaimofc he forgotten that the3- are the ultimate securit3' on xvhich all 
else depends j and for such a imrpose, over siieh an extent of country, two regiments are certainly not 
an excessive contingent. The Madras cavalry regiments would i>robabl3- be more 'suitable for taking 
part in militar3- expeditions on a compai-ativol3' extended sc.alo than for isolated action in the suppres- 
sion of disturbances. It is to the Jladras infantry that tlie pi-ovince must mainl3- look for armed force 
in operations not aotuall3’ amounting to war, hut be3'ond the grasp of the police. 

Id. Of these icgimcnts, that at Sangor'- • ■ an important charge and ample 

rr, If 1 vT-.' r ... s - . ' • i'.- troat 3 - with Bhopiih we iirc bound 

The Madras Jsativo force, Sangor. j. a .1 t ^ ^ i 

to keep «p n force at Sangor; nncl on oiu* own account 

the district must he guarded against Iho notoriously turbulent Bundola populnlioii on the north, and 
possible outbreaks or fanaticism or lawlessness in the usuall3' well-ordered State of Bhopal to the 
■west, whilst its own population is largel3’ penetrated by the Bundela sixirit, as was abunc 1 antl 3 * made 
manifest both in lSd 2 and in 1857 . It will bo observed from the reply to prargraph 8 that the 
Majov-Gcnonil Commanding at Jubhulporo considoi-s tho Saugor force not strong enotigh. 

15 . Eor the protection of Jttbbulpore and the surrounding country I w.as .at first inclined to 

think that a wing of Native infantrv- might ho 
Jubbiiljioro. sufficient. But on reconsideration I doubt whether 

less than a whole regiment should be maintained there, at any rate in troubled times. Not lo'ss than 
four companies would ho required at Jubbulpoi'o itself, to guard the railway jvinetion and the town, 
which is an important centre of commerce and of communication with the surrounding territories. 
Native and British, .and to furnish armed force for small expeditions .against local outbreaks. It 
would also ho probably neoossar3- to maintain a xletachment of at least two companies at Seoni, 85 
mile.s smith of Jubhiilpore and 80 north of Nagpur, to keep open communications on that important 
and central highwav-, running through a district wlioro we miglit certainly anticijiate some S 3 ’mpathy 
with aiy genera] tendenc3' to disturbance. This would leave two companies onlv- to detach in case 
of need for the protection of other neighbouring towns or districts, such as hlandla or Navsinghpnr, 
or of the northern frontier, which ’ marches with Native States, if it bo held, .as I assume to be tho 
<-a«e, that we should not in future.subjcct ourselves to the danger, loss, and discredit of ahaudoning 
British districts to disorder and plunder, and that our polic3- should be one rather of timely prev-entiou 
than of disregard to immediate sccuriL3' in the eertaint3' of eventual success. 

IG. If it were possible to rest satisfied that bait a regiment would be enough for tho wants of 

Jubbnlpore and tho surrounding cmintr3- in times of 
IIoihMgal.nJ. trouble, tlicii wo might perhaps dispense with the 

wing which is now maintained at Ilosliang.abad in 
thoNcrhndda v.allev', some ICl miles from Jubbulporc; for tho second wing of the Jnhbulpore regiment 
would he available, wherever cmcrgcnc3' arose, for tlie duties now iiorformcd by the troops at Iloshang- 
iibad. Ilis Exccllenc3- tho Conimander-in-Chief of the Madras Arm3' has iatel3' raised the question 
whether the cantonment at Ilosh.aiigahnd nin3' not be .abolished, and tho troops dispensed with • and 
cei-taiiiU- tho completion of Tailwa3- cnmmiinic.ition between Jiibbulporc and Bomb.i3' materiall3- alters 
the conditions of niilit.ar3' protection in thoNerbudda valley. If troops enultl bo .spared at Jubbnlpore, 
throe or four companies might now be sent from there to Hoshiingahad at a day’s notice whilst 
when the existing di'-tribution of militarv force was made, the march would have occuiiied at least ten 
day.s. On the other hand, it must bo remembered that from Bomba3- to Jnlibulporo, a distance of 
more th.an COO miles, the onlv troops on or near tho line of .railwn3' are at IIo.shan";ii)ad A.siro-.arh 
tin Nin).ar), and italegaura (in Kliandcsh). The small' g:irrison at Asirgarh could not be moved about • 
luui thus viie Iloshangali.-id wing is the onlv- available force along a length of some duO miles of 
rndway. .As now posted, it gnanls the lino'of the Nerluidcla where it is intersected bv the chief 

IJhopnl; and thou-h ihc rnlors of lliat State ]iave hitherto rendered a 
Jo tho power, they were not aide to prevent oxee^scs on the part of their sub- 

.wet spoa, ^ nooidents-of suerossln may hing 

, * At Kag|«wr there arc five comp.iuhg, * 
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. about a changed state of feeling in a Musalman.Statej among u’hose governing claseios there is notori- 
ously a strong infusion of religious zeal. Thus it seems very probable that, even if the lloshangabad 
cantonment vreve abolished, any general disturbance in the feeling of the country would make it 
necessary to deiach a wing for service at Hoshangabad, or some neighbouring place, for the purpose of 
guarding the railway, watching the line of the Nerbiidda and the Jlhopal and Indore frontier, and 
securing the district against local disturbances among tbe half-civilized population of the southern hill 
ranges. On the whole, therefore, I am not sure that much advantage would ho gained by doitig 
away with lloshangabad as a military station. TJie strength of the Native infantry now maintained 
in the Nerbudda valley could not, I think, be safely reduced in times of difficulty, against which we 
must always be on our guard j and thus the only question to consider is one of distribution. If I am 
right in thinicing that trooj^s wmuld he reqxiircd at or near Hoshangabad in the event of general 
disturbances, it might be a pity to break up existing arrangements and send the wing elsewhere, with 
the prospect of having to bring it back to some place unprovided with accommodation for troops on 
the occurrence of the first serious emergency. 

17. The Hoshuugabad force is at present supplied from Kamptee, where there are now an entire 

regiment of Native infantry and the second wing of the 
Kamptee and Nagpur. lloshangabad regiment. There is also the head-quar- 

ters of a Native infantry regiment at Nagpur, ten 
miles from Kamptee, which provides detaclinrients of two companies for Scroncha, 317 miles south-east, 
and of one company for Chanda, 9G miles south of Nagpur. The regiment at Kamptee may he 
regarded as portion of the moveable column which is maintained there, and, os such, would ordinai'ily 
be available for active operations in the field. The remaining wing is no more than would bo reqitircd 
to maintain the guards and perforin other garrison duties at Kamptee. The five companies of Native 
infantry ordinarily stationed at Nagpur are certainly not too large a force to watch the city, and 
guard the head-quarters of the province, the terminus of the r.ailway, the ordnance depot, and the 
Sitahaldi hill fort. 

IS. "With rejiard then _ to Nagpur and Kamptee, there will probably be little difference of 

opinion as to the suitability of the existing force ; hut 
Scroncha. it has been questioned whether there is the same need 

^ for maintaining detachments at Chanda and Scroncha. 

After giving my best consideration to all tbftt lias been advanced on the subject, wbethev when the 
existing distribution of troops was determined, or for the purposes o6 the present discussion, I am 
inclined to think that wo might now perhaps dispense with the small garrison at Chanda, but that, 
unless it be considered undesirable on military grounds to maintain a dctacliment so far from its sup- 
ports, Seroneha is a point" which it is very desirable to hold by military force. It was ceded to the 
Hritish Government in 1860 by His Highness the Nizam, and at that time the country was n prey to 
constant disorder and violence. ^ Sir K. Temple ib\is writes of it in his report on the Navigation of 
the Godavery : “I may mention a few instances (of the lawlessness of the people). In May 1860 
the Bhopalpatnam Chief attacked the Noogoor sub-divison and plundered six villuges. Early in 
the same year one of the Chiefs under Eastar robbed a caravan of traders, and canded off Rs, 3,600 
worth of their property. In the same year the people of the Chorla and Rhadrachallam sub- 
divisions went on for some time plundering each others villages. In 1359 the Cherla Chief 
plundered t^yo villages in the Eastar country, whereupon the Bastar people retaliated by plundering 
six villages in the Noogoor sub-divisiou. In the same year a party from the Bastar country entered 
the Ehadr.achallan sub-division, and forcibly drove off all the c.atlle. Again the Cherla Chief 
attacked a village near Humagudium, tortured the headman, and took off Bs. 2,000 worth of jewels. 
These instances might be multiplied.^^ — 47,) 

19, The location of a small garrison at Seroneha was first advocated in 18G3 by Colonel Taylor, 
Inspector-General of Police, on the grounds that the situation was naturally strong ; that it com- 
manded the river PranUita and its junction with tbe Godavery ; that, lying between the Hyderabad 
territory and the feudatory eliiefship of Bastar, it would be a convenient point whence to counteract 
disturbances in these States; and, lastly, that its isolated position laid it dangerously open to attacks 

plundering bauds of Bohillas. Sir Richard Temple, the then Chief Commissioner, in considera- 
tion the position (of Seroneha), the importance of the interests involved, and its remoteness from 
any aid in the time of need,'*'' strenuously maintained the necessity of garrisoning it, notwithstanding 
opposition from the INIadras military authorities, who naturally objected to their regiments being 
broken up. Pinally, Sir R. Templets views were accepted, and two companies were detached to 
Seroneha in 1861', Since then they have twice been called out — once in 1870, to support the Deputy 
Commissioner in putting down a disturbance in Bastar; and at the present moment they are actually 
engaged in co-operating with troops from Madras for tlie suppression of the so-called Rampa riots. 
At the request of the ^ladras Government, the strength of the detachment has been increased to a 
wing, one company of which alone is retained at Sei'oncha, whilst the other three arc to he posted at 
places along the left bank of the Godavery. 

30. Tlius,^ independently of the great weight which must be attached to the opinion of Sir 
R. Temple, I think events have shown tbe utility of strengthening Seroneha as a point for the main- 
tenance of order among the wild population of Bastar and of our own territory lower down the river. 
The Hyderabad territory has for many years been w'ell and strongly governed ; and therefore the 
value of Scroncha as an outwork on that side has not yet been definitely tested. But we know, 
from the adventures of the Brahman daeoit leader recently captured in Hyderabad territory, that the 
H 3 ^derabad population still comprises large numbers of hereditary fi'eebootcrs, who are ready Ho raid 
and plunder in force on the first opportunitj’' ; and indeed it is understood that tlio insurgent bands on 
the Godavery are at the present moment largely incited and supported from the Ilj'derahad side. 
Colonel Glasfurdj who was for manj' j^cars Heputj’^ Commissioner and Settlement Officer at Seroneha, 
and who is probably better acquainted with tlie wants and condition of tliatpart of the country than 
anj’ other living European officer, is stron^y in fe.vor of retaining a garrison at Seroneha; and 
is of opinion that, if we had held it iu 1857, the outbreak in tbe southern chiefships of the Chanda 
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Ahtrict^ by tvbicb two EitTopeans lost tbeir lives, would never bave occurred. He wrUcs of 
Seroncha : " It may be said to bo an adv.mced outpost of British authority occupying an important 
jiosition both for attach and defence. Situated at the confluence of two largo rivers, it looks out 
over a wild and outlying portion of the Nizam’s territories ; it out-flanhs the most remote and inaccessi- 
ble parts of the Chanda zcmindarics, and it is situated on the best line of approach to the Bastar terri- 
tory.” Colonel Glasfurd's reasons, witli the consideration^ above stated, seem to me conclusive in 
favor of the maintenance of a garrison at Seroncha; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the companies there arc in an isolated position, the distance from Seroncha to Chanda being 330 miles 
by a mere track, mainly passing throngh His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. Indeed, if troops 
are no longer to be kept at Chanda, the nearest supports to Seroncha would ho at Nagpur, 100 miles 
further; and I have already said that I think the small detachment at Chanda might possibly be 
dispensed with. 

31. Until lately it was undoubtedly very necessary to give military protection to Chanda. It is 
„ close to the li3'derahad frontier, and, in the words of 

Mr. C. Bernard, then Commissioner of the Nagjmr 
Dh-ision, "the whole of this border is somewhat remote from the head-qnartors of the Hj’derabad 
Government ; and on one occasion at least within the last 30 years large bands of armed Amhs have 
appeared on onr boundary, and burnt one village before their rulers could put anj’’ cheek upon them 
from Hyderabad. Twice at least dnring the past fivcj'cars there have been rumours, with more or less 
of foimdation, that armed bands were going to cross the Wardha and attack Cbandn. These rumonra 
were much credited hy the Natives of these parts; and I am confident' that the^f could he ranch oftenor 
current if it were not for the Native infantry" detachment. On the whole, I ora mj-solf of ojunion 
that the decision was a wise one which placed a garrison at Chanda. I believe also that two companies 
i-s quite as small a bodj’ of men as could UEefull3‘ ho quartered at a place which is somewhat remote (at 
least sis da3-s) from support.” Since Mr. Bernard wrote, just 10 3'cars ago, a State railway has been 
oompleted from H'ardha, on the Groat Indian Peninsula line, to Warora, which is 38 miles 0013"^ from 
Cfaauda, and thus, it it were threatened, it would be possible tot brow in troops from Nagpur in two or 
three da3-s. If, therefore, the gain in point of discipline of abolishing a small outlying command he 
thought to countcrhaianco the advantages of maintaining a station of support for" Seronoba, and of 
securing Chanda against the possibility of apprehension, Chanda might he deprived of its small 
g.aiTison. 

33, LaEtl3-, 1 think no change can be recommended ip the strength or distribution of the force 
_ , . which protects Chhattisgarh, viz., a regiment of hlndras 

' Native infantv3>- at llaipur and a wing at Sumhulpur, 

Tliosc garrisons wore finally fixed at their present strength in ISOC, after consideration of the facts 
stated as follows h3' Sir B, Temple : — 

" Ho is now prepared to recommend that the permanent garrison should consist of an entire 
wing of a regiment. The experience of 18C3 has shown Mr. Temple the extreme diflioulty of send- 
ing reinforoeroents to this remote station dui-ing the rainy season — the period of the 3'oar when dis- 
turbances would prohahl3- occur if any wore contomidatcd. This, coupled with the conEidorntion of 
the unhealtliinoss of the climate and the proximity of tronblcsomc ncighhom's, such ns the IChonds 
and other homogeneous tribes, and the doubtful, though not aetun1l3' disloyal, conduct of the Gurjhat 
States of late 3'ears, has loci him. to the conclusion that to ensure peiTcot safety the milllar3’ force 
should not for the future he below a wing of a regiment. 

" In tlio papers forwarded witb tbe mcm'oi-andum under repl3’, the Madras Government proposes to • 
detach to Smnhnlpnr a wing of the regiment stationed at Haiimr, thus dividing the Itaijuir regiment 
between these two places. But the Chief Commissioner is not prepared to . reeommond that this 
arrangement should be carried out. Raipur is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Chattisgai'h. 
It has a large central jail and a trcasni'3-. The nearest military station is Kaniptco, at a distance of 
200 miles. T’o the north and south^ there are immense tracts of country entirely without inilitnr3' 
posts. Although the Chief Commissioner docs not apprehend any danger, still he is of opinion that 
to leave this large territory comprising man3- thousand square miles, occupied hy so man3- independent 

1 .. . .. .• ... . .. action of so weak 

. military point of 
■ in the neigh- 
i convenient 13’ 

o - - kept at Raipur. ‘A wing would not sufliee to afford 

ani' suffieiont reinforcement. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that, with the present low numbers 
of a battalion of Native infantr3', a iving does not give 0113- coiisidcrablo force of effective men for 
active sornce. hir. Tem])lo therefore believes it to be really neecssar3’ tbat an entire regiment of 
^ative infantry should be stationed, as at present, at Raipur, and that a yving from the regiment at 
^uUnelc, or from am- other station of the hladras presideuc3- which may he more convenient, should 
le p aeeu permanently at Sambalpnr; and ho trusts the Vieero3- and Governor-General in Council will 
lie pleased to accede to this proposal. 

, , ‘ ineaiis there will be just enough force at Samb,alpur to hold onr own for a time in case of 

icmforeomonts arrive, and just enough force at Raipur to afford such reinforcements. And 
’'’’.“[“U/orec IS essential for the securily of British dominion in these p.arts.” 

Smitlra— ' described by the present Commissioner, Colonel Lucie 

33 contains 6,434 khalsa villages, 

otr ^fmilliom or ' id^^ dfl smalicr cliiefships, with a popnlatlon, according to the census of 1873, of 
^atrd fhiin, snrrounTJd on aU he d^enbed as having in tho°centre an open, well-culti- 

aiul eitoiwive on the nortb msl onfl ' hdl of fore.sts and lulls, which is cspecinlU- diflicnlt 

nani..!y, 1110^0.™ icotiu- Ua p^i?h^ I'"*' toad in the Vhole^ country, 

■ • - ■.not pSo fommv^ the rains and c.nlv white? 

I -thic lor am distance, except on tins one line. Tlie races residing in the 
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plains are mostly o£ a quiet and laTV-abiding^ character; but the popiilation o£ the hilly and forest tracts 
are ^vild Gonds and Khonds^ not ahrays easy to manage* The only troops stationed in the division are 
one iN^ative infantry regiment at Itaipiir, and a wing of a second ^Tative infantry regiment at 
Sambalpur ; while the nearest military station to Raipur outside the division is fLamptce, some 175 
miles distant. This force of regiments seems by no means large for an isolated tract of country, 
which is between onc-foiirtli and one-third the size of the jMadvas presidency,'^ and rnuch of which is 
ruled by semi-independent chieftains, each with a following of sepoys of sorts, while a considerable 
prox)ortion of the poi>ulation arc wild and uncivilized/' 

S-l. It mnst be remembered that, though the cultivating classes of Chhattisgarh proper are a 
submissive and law-abiding race, much of the territory comiirised in the chief ships is of the wildest 
character, and is inhabited bj’- uncivilized tribes, who, having nothing to lose, and no settled habits, 
may at any moment be roused into violence. As has been seen, the Sambalpur country was Icopt for 
years in a chronic state of disorder by the infinonce of one discontented Chief ; and the government 
of the feiidatories is often so caj)ricious and irregular as to require from the district officers constant 
intercession in order to keep the peace between them and their subjects. A railway has now been 
commenced to Chhatiisgarh ; and, when it is completed, it may he possible to reduce the Raipur 
garrison to a wing. But till then, I think, the question of reduction of military force in Chhattisgarh 
is not even one open to discussion. 


SC. On the whole, if considerations of economy arc to he treated as predominant, and there must 
1 , . • • • he reduction somewhei’o, I think the Central Provinces 

could most easily spare tlio wing at hiosliangabaa, wUicU 
could then ho transferred to Sambalpur, so as to set free the wing now furnished by the regiment from 
Berhainpore in the jNIadras presidency. But having regard to the points which it would be necessary 
to guard and occupy in times of trouble, the force prov'ided for the protection of the province seems 
to mo by no means loo large, and I could not conscientiously recommend that it should be permanently 
reduced by a single corps. If reductions are to be made, perhaps the Army Commission may be able 
to devise some means of lessoning the number of men employed in times of peace, whilst maintaining 
the present number of cadres and providing for their being filled up at short notice to their full 
strength. Here, perhaps, there would he some difficulty. Native regiments, especially IMadras corps, 
arc called upon to serve at long distances from their homes, in to them foreign countiacs ; and if their 
members were dispersed, it might be a work of time and trouble to bring them together again to their 
aiipointcd station. In considering these questions, it will probably not be forgotten that reduction, in 
tho Native army will pretty certainly involve increase in the police ; and in this connection questions 
may arise on wliieh it will be advantageous that tlie Army Commission should express an ojiinion. 
Brobably there is no reason why some of the work of protection, which is now done by the compara- 
tively costly agonoyof sepoys, should not bo undertaken by semi-military police or militia, trained to act 
together, but maintained in an inferior, and tlierofoic less expensive, way. In that case it would be 
iveGCssavy to bear in ruiud that since a constabulary ou the model oC the Ivisli police was first introduced, 
it has (in this province at least) lost some of its original military character. District superintendents 
arc now no longer drawn from tho army ; and owing to the increase of the ordinary duties o£ the 
police in consequence of the regular progression of the country, and the now calls made on their time 
by sanitation, vital statistic registration, and tho like, tho force has not much spare time for drill, 
and has hut an iiroonsidovablo trained reserve available for united action. As polico chai’ges are now 
provincial, and as provincial funds have to bear a continually increasing burden, there is a constant 
temptation, amounting indeed almost to a necessity, to keep down the cost of the police, as one of 
the heaviest items of xirovineial exiiondiUnc ; and if the strength of the army bo reduced, it may be 
advisable to guard against this tendency. 

SG. The strength of the police at the close of the year 1878-79 was 8,507 officers and men. 

(e) strcngrtli of police. distribution of the police (,/*) is shown in the 

(/) i>istrib\ition of police, annexed statement ; and as reg'ards the efficiency (y) of 

iff) Elllciency of police. the police, it may suffice to note (1) that — 

3,1 o3 men are armed with carbines, 

57G men are provided with swords and batons, 

<I,7G8 men are provided with batons only, 

the remainder being recruits ; and (^) that, generally sx>caking, the force suffices for tl\e prevention 
and detection of crime in the several towns and districts and for the maintenance of a small reserve 
at the head-quarters of the several districts. 

27. The European and Eurasian x^opulation in these provinces is very small, except at Nagpur 

and Jubbulx)ore. At the former place, if it is correctly 
computed, it amounts to 901, of ^YhicU a large portion 
must consist of women, children, old men, or railway 
servants; for the strength of the Nagpur Volunteers 
after all that has been done by cxamjde and eneoinage- 
ment to swell tho roll is 103 only. Tho male adults of 
the r.nilway pox'‘ulation cannot he taken into account, 
as they have a corps of their own. At Jubbulxiore, ^vith 
a recorded European and Eurasian pox^ulation of 477, there are no general volunteers, and x^robahly 
not enough men available to make an independent body; but there is a railway company, with 53 
effective members. The only other places wliere the numbers of Europeans and Eurasians are not 
absolutely insignificant are Khandwa (181), Harda (S5), Saugor (89), and ICamiitce (261). In the 
two latter tho Europeans returned must mostly belong to the families of officials, though there are a 
certain number of clerks and x^ensioners. 


(7;) Kixroponn .'xnd Eurasinn population cou'xidered a« — 

(1) strengtli in coinl) ifant poucr and for tlic xnain- 

tonauco of order; 

(2) wo.al.ncss in necessity for provision of }5nfGty of 

non-comtatants, uouiou and children; 

(3) of possible frreafor utility than at present if 

. or^anired for the iimintciiance of oitler iu case 

of disturMncc. 


Tho Madras’' j>rcsidency has an area of 139,G98 square miles. 
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2S. "^’^oluntocrs^ whero they exist, heing- drawn almost exclusively from the Government and 
, ^ ^ ^ . * Ilaihvnv services, can only be counted upon to set free 

(y) t.\eojnucn o % o nu ccr sve cm. Tcgnlar troops for othci' duties in a fcw very exceptional 

cases. iS^o doubt, a volunteer corps might be used to support Native troops in quelling n sudden and 
serious tumult ; or it might be most valuable if the Native troops tbemsclves showed signs of dis- 
aftection, and it became necessary to hold them in check till assistance came j or, if the project, once 
so much mooted, of providing each large European community with a fort of refuge for troubled 
times, bad travelled beyond the stage of discussion, it is obvious tbnt a body of men trained to act 
together would have greater facilities for defending themselves than, n mere disjointed assemblage of 
clerks and other civil oflicials. Their volunteer training would double their strength as a garrison, 
and the security of their position behind walls would relieve them of immediate anxiety about their 
families, and so set them free for organized watch and ward. Here the ease is supposed of disorder 
60 complete and general as to confine the European population within more or less foitiificd enclosure's 
at central stations, and to prevent them from going about their ordinary avocations ; hut, in a less 
extreme ca^c, when the country is uueasj’ but wc still retain our hold of it, most of the volunteers 
would be required to carrj' on their regular work, and would have little or no time for military duties. 
In seasons of trouble, as at other times — more indeed than at other times — the public business must 
be promptly' and efhciently performed, trains must run, offenders must he tried, supplies must ho 
collected, and the revenue must be got in. A volunteer force can thus only take the x^lace of regular 
troop's cither in a moment of sudden danger, when its services are only momentarily required, or in 
the last extremity of all, when the ordinary machinery of society is suspended, and the only duty 
left is that of resisting extirpation. In these provinces at any rate wc cannot hope that the volunteer 
force will ever he considerable enough to count much towards the protection of tho country ^ but 
something will be gained if the present discussion should revive the schemes for enabling the scanty 
European population to make the most of its strength, in ease of need, by the aid of fortified enclo- 
sures. Possibly, and indeed not improbably, such forts might be made tho means of strengthening 
and concentrating the volunteer organization, by providing volunteers vuth a centre of interest and 
of duty, in which even the older and less robust members of the community might find a useful 
place, and even of enhancing their defensive power, by training all effective volunteers to the use of 
guns. 

S9. Vt hat I had to say on this point has been anticipated in my reply to paragraidis (c) and (rf). 

The opinion of Major-General Erowne, Commanding 
the Saugor District, is, however, appended, and will 
show that he thinks the force at Saugor hardly strong 
enough, and would reinforce it with a company of 
Euroijcan infantry from Juhhulporc. Major-General 
T\'allror, Commanding the Nagpur Eorco, considers the troops at Kamptec sufficicni for all require- 
ments. 


Ocnoral inilitnry TOqtiircmcnts of tho proWnce — 

(a) for jrirri^on purjwses and tho roaintonanco of 
onlcr ; 

(i) for internal nml external military puiposca irro« 
spcctivo of (a). 


TAe 9(A August 1S79. 


(Sd.) C. GRANT, 

Ofjfg. CJtiqf Commr., Central Provinces. 


Statement sAoieing tAc strength and dislribniion of the Police Force (district and municipal) in each dis- 
trict of the Central Provinces, including Itailnag Police. 
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Iso. 143 Ij dated Jubl>nlx>orej 3rd August 1S79. 
p’rom — M ajor-General H. It. Browne, Commanding Saugor District, 

To — The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

I have the honor to acknowledge your letter No. 3224-175 of the SIst July 1879, requesting my 
opinion as to the general military requirements for garrison purposes and maintenance of order at 
Saugor and Jubbulpom. 

2. Tlie present gandsons are as follows 

Sauffor. 

1 Field Battery K.o 3 *‘al Artillery. 

2 Squadrons Madras Cavalry* 

3 Companies British Infantry- 

1 Hegiment Native Infantry* 

1 Squadron Madras Cavalry* 

5 Companies British Infantry* 

1 Hegiment Native Infantry. 

3. Each of these garrisons furnishes a moveable column, kept at all times in readiness for 
immediate service. 

The Saugor Column consisting of— 

^ Batteiy Ho 3 ^al Artillery, 

2 Squadrons ^ladrns Cavalry, 

3 Companies British Infantry, 

4 Companies Native Infantry, 
and the Jubbulpore Column of — 

1 Squadron Madras Cavalry^ 

2 Companies British lufantiy, 

2 Companies Native Infantry* 

Transport for i battery Hoyal Artillery is also maintained for this Column, but at present guns 
are not available at the station. 

So far as the maintenance of order is concerned at either station or in the extensive districts 
surrounding, I have no doubt that those columns are suflicient (but not more than svifficient) to meet 
any emergent requisition for aid from the civil authorities. When not specially employed, the troops 
composing these columns are available for, and take theii" share of, the ordinary duties of their re- 
spective garrisons. 

4. The situation of cither garrison in the absenoo on service of its moveable column must, 
however, be considered. 

At Saugor there woiild remain—* 

J Battery Hoyal Artillery. 

4 Compaiiies Native Infantry. 

At Jubbulpore— 

3 Companies British Infantry* 

6 Companies Native Infantry. 

5. The position at Saugor would under such ciremn^tances be decidedly critical ; for it is isolated, 
and at certain seasons not easy of access, I should not have the same anxiety as regards Jubbul- 
pore, which has communication on the main linen of rail^vay* Neither garrison, in the absence of its 
moveable column, could do more than to guard public property, .and j^erhaps afford some cheek upon 
the population in the two cities adjacent to the cantonments. 

6. Jubbulpore might look to Allahabad for the i hiitteiy Royal Artillery required to complete 
its moveable column; but, with that exception, these garrisons are the only reliable militaiy aid in 
large areas of countiy. There is nothing nearer to Saugor than the garrison of Nowgong, itself 
isolated and distant 11 days* march. The nearest garrison to Jubbulpore (excepting Allahabad, 
which, could hardly he in a position to spare ti’oops) isKamptee, distant 17 days' march. 

7. As regards ordinary routine duties for guard and escort, these garrisons are about On a par 
with other stations in India. 

The troops have a fair amount of relaxation, but Eot more than is necessary for health and 
efficiency in point of military training. 

8. Tlic only recommendation that I should feel justified in making for the consideration of the 
Government of the Central Provinces is, that the British regiment should be equally divided between 
Saugor and Jubbulpore, giving Saugor the advantage of an additional company, which would be a 
better distribution in every respect than at present. 


No. 163, dated Kamptee, 2nd August 1879. 

From — jMajor-General M, PP'alkxu, v. c., c. d-. Commanding Nagpur Force, 

To — The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

He-ferriug te yaux letter No. 3224-175, dwted 3lsb July 1.379, I have the hotsoc to etete that in. ray- 
opinion the force at Kamptee is ample for garrison purposes, as well as for the maintenance of order. 
The force is compact, and, being judiciously concentrated as it is, is capable of being drawn upon in 
case of any disturbance in the district. 
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Ji’ete on /Ic Disfriin/ioi! of Madras Troops in the Central provinces. 

1 . The question of tfio construction of new lines for the ^ladras troops located at Iloshang’ahad 
has latelv Ijccn^ and is still, under consideration, and the Major-Gonci-al Commanding the i^agpur 
i-Viicc in*a letter 1G3, dated 1st April 1S79, to the Qnartcr-Master-General, Fort St. George, 
remaiked It is impossible to ohlain at Hoshangahad a site free fi-om defects. The station is very 
old and dilapidated. I am unable to see the necessity for toops there." 

A coj)v of the letter was forn arded to the Chief Commissioner with the Qnartev-jSraster-Gcncral’s 

Ko. 1-17 dlDS, dated I2th April 1879 ; and in this letter the Chief Commissioner’s attention is ashed 

to the ovneral question of the location of trooirs in the Central I’rovinecs. The location is the same 
now it is said, as it has been for many years past; and the question is as to the necessity at thepre.sont 
day of maintaining the same distribution as was found ex])edient some fifteen years ago. 

2. In the Quartor-iMastcr-Gcncral’s letter it is asked — 

(1) whether it is necessary to retain a wing of a Ifalive regiment at Sambalpur; 

(2) if necc.ssaiy, whether it wordd not bo prefcr.able to detach a wing from the regiment at 

Raipnr rather than from the regiment at llerhampore; 

(3) whether a wing is required at Hoshangahad ; or whether it would not be better to place a 

complete .second Hative regiment at Kamptec ; 

( I) whether it is nceersary to maintain military detachments at Clianda and Sironcha, 

3. The Chief Commi.ssioncr har-ing desired that a note should be put up after examination of 
the old records, those records were sent for. Tlioy were received in some eight Inrndles and were 
found to be greatly mixed up. A chronological .arrangement was then made, and I have non’ arranged 
from 70 to 80 papers in orderly sequence. To each jraper I have given a number in red ink; and 
when in the course of this note it is necessary to refer to such paper, it will he referred to by its red 
ink number. 

■t. In letter No. 181, dated Cth June 1802, (1) the Brigadier Commanding the Nagpur Force 
re])orted on the strength of the military force, which, in his opinion, was required for tire Chanda 
district. Ho had with the Chief Commissioner gone to Chanda and talked the matter over with the 
Deputy Commissioner. He found that the militai-y were n]>pai-cntly asked for on these grounds : 

(i) hoenuse of apprehensions of dacoits ; 

(ii) because of dreaded attacks or incursions by Roliillas from the Nizam’s country; and 

(iii) lest at any time there should be disturbances and an overthrow of the government at 

Hyderabad. 

As to (i), the Brigadier thought the ai>prchcnsions unfounded, and that the polioo would bo able 
to keep down daeoit.s. Similarly the fears as to (ii) seemed exaggerated ; while there was nothing to 
u arrant the fears on the tliiid head. The Brigadier, liowevor, tliought 300 men needed for the defence 
of Chanda ; and as ho found it dilRoult to send them from the regiment at Kamptee, he proposed 
that the g.irrisou at Chanda sliotild ho composed of men of the late 3nd Nagpur Hpgiment. 

D. The Chief Commissioner replied in letter No. 3229, dated 1-lth June 1803, (3) from which 
1 take the following extract ; — 

'' In the joint-report recently ]ircsonted hy Colonel Elliot and the Odiciating- Chief Commissioner, 
It wiis indeed recommended that Chanda should'he garrisoned bj' a frontier police of 400 men to 
he formed from the 3nd llegiment Nagpur In-egular Force. But' since the submission of that report 
the arrangements made hy the Resident of llydcrabad for the military occupation of the "Wim 
district on the IVardha liver, opposite Chanda, have rendered the Chanda district more secure than 
heretofore. And after a personal visit to Chanda made in conjunction with yourself, the Odiciating 
Chief Commissioner is convinced that 300 men will now suffice. Being fortided by your opinion on 
the above point, the Odioiating Chief Commissioner has now caused the 3iid Regiment N.agpur 
Tnogular J'orce to be entirely broken up, and has ordered .a jiolico reserve of 200 trained and selcetcd 
men to he ]jl.iced at Chanda. For the present then the Odiciating Chief Commissioner will not further 
jircEs his request for any regular railit.ary force at Chanda." 

0. The rest of the letter was taken up with matters regarding troops at Raipnr and elsewhere ; 
and paragraphs 3 to 11 are — 


“ (3) The Oldeiating Chief Commissioner fullj- .appreciates all you say regarding the heavy duties 
devolving on the hladvas Native infantry at Kamptee and Silabaldi. Still, having regard to the 
position of Raipur and to the positive orders received from the Supremo Government regarding 
retrenchment of police expenditure, the Odiciating Chief Commissioner was eonstvained to suggest 
to you dt-mi-odicially the desirability of dcspateliing a wing of Madras Native infantry to Raipnr hy 
as early a date as might be conveniently practicable. In conveying to you the Odieiati'ng Chief Com- 
missioner’s eovdial acknowledgments for your prompt compliance with this requisition,! am now to 
explain to jou ofiioially why awing of Sladras Native infantry is required at Ilaipnr. 

"(I) In a letter dated 30lh September last, from the Supremo Government to the Chief Com- 
inissloaer, it xvas laiil down tliat tlie ultimate and entire reduction of the infantry of the Nagpur 
Irregular Force was to he kept steadily in x'icw, and to ho carried out as rapidly and effectualh' a.s 
mighi he safe and practicable. The same iiistriictions then went on to preserihe that ‘ tlie place of 
By infantry rcgiiiieiits as they are reduced will ho siiiiplied hy regular regiments of the Afadras 
Nati\e infant ty; hut it is ox])eeled that Cliandn and Raipur will not each roquiro a whole reo-imont 
for thi-ir garrison. A wing will }irohahly hereaftiT ho found ample.’ 


. “(3) .Vfl'T th.it it w.'.s in lee 1 propo.-ed hy Colonel Elliot and Air. Temple to maintain at Rainiir 
.0 iioiitier poliio h.attalion of .lOO men to he formed out of the 1st Regiment Nagiiur Iirecniar 
1 •-vee. 15;, t the recent orders aheadv alluded to regarding further retreuehmoni of nolTee exomufitiire 
ryulercsl the Ollieiating Chief Commissioner desirous of reverting to the aiitlioritv above V'ited for 
ine hre.A.-mg „p „t ti.e 1st Regiment, jwovided that some military force could he ohl-iined for 

1. .Ipur. And further the recent addition to the Central Riovmces, Samhulniir and its deneT„teT,r.:es 

Vhwh do, ns ,nu arc aware, com, .rise a diffienll frontier requiring military supr^rt, made 
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still more desirous of securing a wing of Madras Native infantry at Raipur in tire manner laid down 
by the Supremo Government. The Officiating Chief Commissioner now having received intimation of 
the despatch of a wing, is arranging for the breaking up of the 1st Regiment, and for the absorption 
into the police of those men who may elect to stay in the service. 

(6) The linos and buildings at Raipur recently occnined by the 1st Regiment Nagpur Irregular 
Force will be entirely available for the men of the Madras Native Infantry, 

" (7) It will be in your recollection that the expediency of a wing of hladras Native infantry 
being stationed at Raipur was urged on the Officiating Chief Commissioner’s notice by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bruce, the Inspector-General of Foliee for India j .and I am to add that the views expressed 
in preceding paragraphs are by that officer concurred in. 

“ (S) I am to take this opportunity of observing that the Officiating Chief Commissioner has 
already intimated that there is no longer any civil or political reason for retaining the detachments at 
Narsinghpur and Betul. These can, so far as this administration is eoncerned, be returned to their 
head-quarters at Hoshangabad, if that should be convenient to J'ou. There will then be no detach- 
ment of Native infantry within the Kamptee militaiy division, exeex^t those at Nagpur itself. 

“ (9) The Officiating Chief Commissioner is indeed aware that the Nagpur detachments (Sita- 
baldi) are numerous. But ultimately he trusts that the abolition of the arsenal at Sitabaldi will set 
free the greater part of these detachments. As you are aware, the above measure was recommended 
by Colonel Elliot and hlr. Temple ; and recently, on a reference made by the Supreme Government, 
the Officiating Chief Commissioner reiterated that recommendation. 


“ (10) I am to add that, if after the return of the N.arsinghpur and Betul detachments to 
Hoshangabad, you should think fit to call two or thice companies from that regiment to Kamptee, 
there can apparently he no civil or political objection to that arrangement. 

(11) I am to take -this opportunity of stating that the general arrangement and distribution of 
the mounted branch of the police in these provinces has been made on the supposition that there will 
be some regular cavalry maintained at Kamptee. There will be not more than 100 police sabres in 
the Nagpur district, of which there will not be more than 30 at Sitabaldi. None of the neighbouring 
districts ,will have more, and most will have loss. In the event of .any emergency then, there will not 
be any police horse which could be placed at the disposal- of the militaiy authorities. This point will 
■be immediately brought to the notice of the Supi-eme Government. The Officiating Chief Commis- 
sioner, however, believes that it is intended to station some cavali-y, either regular or irregular, at 
Kamptee." 

7. In order that the-Madras Government might arrange for the permament location of troops at 
Raipur, the Brigadier, in letter No. 193, dated 20th June 1SC2, (5), asked that the sanction of the 
Government of India might be prooured. Letter No. 2-193, dated 14th July 18G2, (0), was then ad- 
dressed to the Government of Indi.a in the Military department; and in it reference was made to a 
report submitted to the Home Department (not in the file) regarding the new organized constabulary. 

8. In a letter No. 2621,* dated IGth July 1802, to the Brigadier, the Chief Commissioner, 

... , referring to his letter noted on and quoted in paragraphs 5 and 6, 

' explained officially the oircumstaucos under which he had Suggested 

the expediency of detaching two companies Madras Native infantry to Chanda. These circumstaneos 
■were that as men of the 1st Nagpur Irregular Force at Raipur had elected to take their discharge with 
gratuity in preference to serving in the police, it was thought likely that their comrades who wore to 
serve in Chanda would similarly elect. The anticipation Was correct ; and apparently two comp.anies 
Madras Native infantry were at once sent off to Chanda. F’or the Chief Commissioner thanked the 
Brigadier for his jiromptitude in desiiatching them, and promised hereafter to communicate his sug- 
gestions as to whether the two companies should remain thei’c, or whether Chanda should bo garrisoned 
by men of a new police reserve. 

9. In letter No. 2093, dated Cth August 1802, to the Home Department (No. 8), copy of 
which was forwarded to the Foreign Department, the Chief Commissioner detailed how the arrange- 
ments for garrisoning Chanda with men of the Nagpur Irregular Force, who were to be converted 
into reserve xiolice, had fallen through, and he continued : — 

“ (5) The Chanda reserve having thus ceased to exist, the Officiating Chief Commissioner provided 
immediately for the garrison certainly required for that station, by moving the Brigadier Command- 
ing the Nagpur Force at Kamptee to detach two comxjanies of Madras Native infantry to Chanda. 
These troops are now there. 

“ (0) All things considered, hlr. Temple does not now recommend the formation of a new police 
» TV f * n reserve for Chanda. But he would revert to the arrangement sanc- 

° tioned to be made iu xiaragrajih 25 of letter No. 5601* of the 30th 

September 1801, from the Secretary to Government of India in the Foreign Deiiartment. By that 
arrangement, one wing of a Native infantry regiment would be stationed at Chanda and one at 
Raijjur. He would jiroiiose that this be piermanenlly carried out for the two stations. 


r- ****«-«■.*.«. 


(8) The stationing of a wing of Native infantry at Raipur and a -wing at Chanda need not, in 
the Officiating Chief -Commissioner’s ojiinion, entail any increase to the regular Native troops in the 
Nagpur division. This force now consists of three regiments, two at Kamptee and one at Iloshang- 
abad. An entire regiment is now at Hoshang.ab.ad, the detachments heretofore at Betul and Narsingh- 
pur having rejoined their head-quarters. But, in point of fact, a wing furnishes ample force for 
Hoshangabad ; and heretofore there has never been more than a wing at that station. In this case, 
then, a wing from Hoshangabad could be sent to Kamptee. And the force at Kamptee would thus be 
made up to 11 regiments, even after the despatch of a regiment for Raipur and Chanda. 
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“ (9) The past and proposed distribution may be thus compared : 

Kainptce. Hofhang- Karsingli- Bctul. 'Raipor. Chaatla. 

obad. par. 

Past ... S regts. i i i ^ 0 

Proposed ...IJ,, 5 0 P i A 

•'^Tlie Odiciatin" Chief Commissioner is confident that in a military and political proiat of view 
the proposed distribution is preferable to the former one. 

“HO) It might further be desirable to sti-engthcn the force at Kamptee by an additional wing 
of I^ative infantry from Jubbulpore. It would be admitted on all bands that a v-ing (instead of a 
whole rc'^imont as at present) would sufRee for Jiihhiilpore. In that case the regiment at .Tubhulporc 
. could furaisbawingto lloshangnhad, which could he transferred to tlie 

, p Jubbulporc command : and the entire regiment at Ilosbnngabad could 

to the Jhlitar. apu . be transferred to Kamptce, which could then have two regiments."* 

10. The communication to the Jlilitar^' Dejjartmeiit was in letter hlo. :iG95, dated Gth aVugust 
1SC2* ; and in asking sanction to the permanent loc.ation of wings at 
* Chanda and Jtaipur, the Chief Commissioner referred to the addition 

of Samh.alpur to the Central Provinces, and to Chanda being a frontier district. He also referred to 
the need of a Fcjiiadron of cavalry at Knmj>tce. 

TUc Govovumeut of ludia passed ovdevs outlus rcferoucc in letter "Nq. 04, dated 4th. Oeiober ISG2.J 
to the Government of Tort St. George, (10), copy of which was sent to tlio Chief Commissioner under 
endorsement Xo. 95 j nnd the orders were — 

(S) The Governor-General in Council entirelj* concurs with the Government of Fort St. George 
in tliiuking th.at the Xngpur Irregular h^orce nt Ivamptce and Sitnbaldi should be not less than two 
regiments ; and the location of a complete corps of Native infantry at Rnij)ur would be i)referable to 
the unnecessary division of a regimei\t. 

'* (3) A.s however, a wing is now rcqiiircd .at Ch.anda also. His liord.ship in Council considers it 
neccs'sary to fix the Nagpur Irregular Force for the Nagpur province at four instead of three regiments; 
and tlicse should be distributed as follows 


Katnptcc and Sitabaldi 
Ibishangahad 
Ilaipur and Chanda 


2 regiments, 
1 regiment. 


The proposal of the Chief Commissioner to place a full regiment at Kamptce and a wing only at the 
other four st.ations would involve the permanent division into wungs of two regiments, and would, in 
the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, be inexpedient on other grounds also. 

(4) In order to avoid the division of the regiment at the two remote stations of Raipur and 
Chanda for a longer period than one year, the corps so divided might bo relieved annually from 
Kamj)tec, I'cturning cither to the latter station or to some other as may be most convenient. 

(5) With respect to the artillery, I am to slate that it was far from the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India that the reduction of the remaining Native artillery should bo expedited by any summary 
measures; and a-s it appc.'irs that tlie removal of a Huvopean battery from ICnmj)tcc would not 
facilitate tliG reduction (.as was supposed at the time letter No. C05, dated 17th May, was written) 
while there is accommodation for it elsewhere, the battery must of course remain at Kamptce for the 
pre.“ont. 15ut the Governor-General in Council will bo glad to know, as e.arly as convenient, bow the 
Government of Foit St. George proposes linally to distribute the batteries of artillery, the mainten- 
ance of which in the IVladras presidency lias now been decided on. 

" (0) It will rest with the Government of India in the Financial Department to decide whether 
the cost of the wing of the light cavalry and the battery of avtilleiy which will thus he located 
in the province in excess of its requirements should be debited to Nagpur.'^' 

li. The Chief Commissioner acknowledged this letter in hi.s No. 337G, dated 17tli October 
^ ISO^t ; and, while observing that lie'had no remarks to m.akc reg.-ird- 

ing the strength of the Native infantry regiments allotted to the 
province, four instead of three, said, in regard to its dislrilmtioii, that the scheme of Government 
jirovidcd .1 whole r4-giineiit for IJoriuingabad and half for liaipur. Ho thought the provision should 
be altered, Imlr-regimcnt being assigned to llosbangabad and one regiment to Raipur. He said: — 

Ilo'^hangahad has no elemonls of trouble in its immediate neighbourhood. To the north 
there is the friemUy and well-ordered State of Bhop.al. To the west the territory of Jlolkar is domi- 
natJ'd by ibo largo oaulonmont of ^Ihow. To the south-wcfat Ivhande.^^h is securely held by Bombay 
Ol hue yonvr, at lt>a«t ITosbangnbnd ba.s never had more than half a regiment. Its bavin" a 
full one ju^-t now is merely owing to the withdrawal of detachments from neighbouring stations under 
tbe lu'iv sw^-lem. On the other hand, Raipur i.s the only support to the ea«=tern frontier, which 

lu itself w iUl and i rouble-oine, and adjoins petty Native SUito.s of incliffcront cbaraetcr. It will be 
m the recollect ion of Ciovernnunl that a rebellion in Sanibnlpur has but recently been quelled; and none 
can be sum wdu'tUer dkturlianrc might not lireal: out again in Unit quarter. Adjoining Soiipiir (to the 



roree. 

aar U.roo .11=,.. ~,l.i "'’’‘TY Comitiis-inncr to rIiow flmt if (l,oro be 

. «r,c 3 p.fC .at least saould be at Jlaipur rather tuau at any other out-station. 


con-id“rat inn< 
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The Ofiiciating* Chief Commissioner woiildj therefore, recommend the follo^ring distribution of Native 
infantry force now fixed by the Supreme Government : — 


Kamptce 





Regiments. 

... 2 

Raipur 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 1 

Hoshangabad 

« • . 

... 

... 

... 

. 1 

... y 

Chanda 

... 

• «* 

... 

... 

... i 





Total 

... 4. 


(5) There would he no more difficulty in dividing* a regiment between Chanda and Hoshang- 
ahad than between Chanda and llaipur. Indeed there would be less; for the communication between 
Chanda and Hoshangabad is fair, whereas between Chanda and Raipur it is bad.'^ 

12. This amended distribution proposed by the Chief Commissioner was sanctioned by the 

Government of India, Military Department, in letter No. 455, dated 15th November 1^62, to the 
Government Port St. George, sent to us under endorsement No. 456 (12), wliicb enquired 

whether auy extra expenditure would be incurred this distribution. The Chief Commissioner 
replied in letter No. 6G., dated 13th December 1SC2, (13B) , that the only extra expenditure would 
be in accommodatiou at Raipur, but that he felt sanguine that such expenditure would be small. 

13. In a letter No. 583,* dated 12th Pebniary 186-3, to the Chief Commissioner, the Government 

m( 02 ) India, ISIilitary Department, asked if special circumstances 

* rendered it necessaiy for Government to construct quarters for officers 

at Raipur and Chanda, as it was not usual to construct quarters for officers, espeacially at stations 
fixed on as permanent posts for regiments or udngs. 

The reply was (letter No. 202C., dated lltli Alarch 1863, (27) ), that the accommodatiou for 
officers at these stations is exceeding hy small, and that it was thought at one time that it might be 
necessary to address the Supreme Government on the subject. The necessity had, however, passed 
away. 

14. After a visit to the Chliatisgarh division, the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to 
addi-ess the Government of India in tbe ^lilitary Department regarding troops for Samhalpur; and 
this he did in letter No. 20oC., dated 11th !Max*ch 1803 (28). 

After adverting to the rebellion in Samhalpur, to its isolated position, the excitable nature of its 
inhabitants, and of the surrounding Native States, its distance from Raipur, and the overlapping on the 
line of road of the Rhuljliar State, where a small force might keep a large one in check, it was said 

For the reasons above stated, the Officiating Chief Commissioner begs to recorrimend the follow- 
ing modifications of the present distribution of the Native troops in the province as recently sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Government: — 

(1) A detachment of not loss than two companies from the regiment at Raipur to be per- 

manently located at Sambalpur. 

(2) The detachment of the Raiimr regiment now at Chanda to be withdrawn from that 

station to its head-quarters. 

(3) Two companies or more up to a wing as already sanctioned, according to what for military 

pxu’poses may be considered most advisable by the military authoiltics, to be detached 

to Chanda from the regiment at Hoshangabad. 

IVith these modifications, the Officiating Chief Commissioner believes the distribution of the 
Native tinops will be such as entirely to meet the existing political requirements of the province." 


15. On the 2nd September 1803, Colonel Ta 3 'lor, the Inspector-General of Police, Centi’al Prov- 
. incGs, forwarded to the Chief Commissioner a memorandum-f* on the 

’ " Seronclia (Upper Godavery) district. He referred to a fort which 

commanded the upper and lower reaches of the river as well as the opposite or right bank, and to the 
medical opinion that the place when cleared would not be unhealthy ; and then said ; — 


''’As a strategic position, it appears to possess peculiar advantages. Some of these may be set forth 
as follows. 

" The situation is naturally” strong, and by artificial means might be made much more so. It 
commands the river Pranliita and its junction with the Godavery. It is theneai’est point of the Central 
provinces to the city of Hyderabad, to which there is a direct road from Seroncha by Chinoot. There 
is also another and somewhat longer road by ICulaishwar, iMahadepur, and 'Warangall. The latter 
is a large town in the Nizamis doiuiuioiis and has a strong fort. Tf nt au^^ time military operations 
were to be undertaken from the Centi*al Provinces in the Il^^derabad country, an .ndvanec upon Hyder- 
abad city could be more advantageously made by either of the roads from Soroncha than b^’- the upper 
road which crosses the M^ardha -near "Warora in the Chanda district or bv tbo road from Chanda itself. 


A force if proceeding the Warora road would have to X)nss over the hills north of Nirmull at the 
Mukulgnnder Ghat (goat's jxass), which is said to be a very strong position. It would also have to 
cross both the Painganga and the Godavery nvers at a considei'ablo distance from our own frontier. 
If advancing by the Chanda road, it would have to cross the Godavery unde*!* similar conditions ; and an 
cnemj^ would doubtless take advantage of these crossings to ofTcr a senous resistance. But on tlie 
rood from Sci'oncha such difficulties would not be encountered. The Ityderabad road t‘id Warangall, 
whioli is the most frequented and the one by which an invading force would advance, crosses the 
Godavery at Ivnlaisliwar, which is only 2 miles from Seroncha and at the junction of the Godaverv 
and Pranhiin. On the first outbreak of hostilities, a detachment would iiaturalty he at once thrown 
across the Prauhitu and seize upon Chinoor and ICulaishwar. The former is 12 miles from $eroncha. 
This would give us the command of the small doab between the two rivers (Pranliita aud Godavery) 
and possession of the high roads to Il^'dembad and Warangall. The country through which the road 
from Seroncha passes is also preferable, from being through a more populous and cultivated country 
where supplies for an army could be more rcadilj' obtained. 
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"The distance to Hyderabad by each route is shown in the margin. In the event of disaster, the 

safe passage of the Pranliita by a retreating force would bo 
secured hy a battery on the Scroncha fort and a favor.ablo 
position provided for a successful resistance. These advant- 
ages would not exist on either of the other roads unless 
previously prepared. Again, if hostilities were commenced 
in the Hyderabad country, although no troops might ho sent from the Central Provinces, still the 
occiipatio'n of Cliinoor and Kulaisliwav would be a politic measure, and one which would go far to 
prevent any aggression into our territories from beyond the Pranhita ; hut such oeciipatiou could only 
be made with promptitude from Soroncha. Prom there it could be effected .at a daj^s notice by a 
partv from the garrison ; and the proximity of the main body at Scroncha, ready to reinforce the 
detachment if neco.=sary, and the facility of furnishing it with supplies from the sudder station, would 
relievo the .authorities of any anxiety on its account.'' 

Tlio Inspector-General also thought that its geographical position indicated Scroncha as a desirable 
militarj- station; thus it lay between the Nizam's State and the foud.atory chiefship of liastar, 
and both these States would he kept in check hy the presence of the military at Scroncha. Trade 
would also, by the presence of a military force, be .attracted to Scroncha. Lastly, the In.spector- 
Gcner.al dwelt upon the isolated position of the place, the small police force there, and its probalilc 
inability to resist any armed lloliilla bands bent upon plunder. The Inspector-General therefore 
recommended that, when a wing of a Native infantry regiment was located at Chanda, 200 men should 
be dcfaclied for duty at Scroncha. The memorandum was submitted to the Government of India in 
the ililitary Department with our No. 4010, dated 11th September ISGS, (30), co]>y being sent to the 
Foreign Department ; and the Chief Commissioner, without endorsing all the remarks of the Inspector- 
General, said : — 


TTninra to TIydcnit>acl 


HjIcs. 

^ 310 

ChfinQa 

... j 

Scroncha 


170 

,, lo TVarang^U 

... 

SO 


“ TIio Ofiieialing Chief Commissioner is constrained to admit that, considering its position, the 
importance of the interests involved, and its remoteness from any aid in a time of need, Scroncha is 
not sufiieicntlj' protected ; and the Officiating Chief Commissioner would therefore recommend, for the 
consideration of the Government of India that a detachment of Native troops should he sent there. 

"The Officiating Chief Commissioner had recently the honor to submit to the Government a 
propo.sal that one wing of the Native regiment stationed at Hoshangahad should be transferred to 
Chanda, to enable the military authorities to conccntnitc a full regiment at Baipiua Tho Offioiatino- 
Chief Commissioner undoi'stands that this proposal, so f.ar at least as regards the movement .of the 
wing from Hoshangahad to Chanda, and tho transfer of the detachment now at tliat station to Ilai]>ur, 
has been apj)rovcd of. Ho would now recommend that of the wing to bo so transferred to Chanda two 
comiianios only should remain at that station, and tho other two companies he moved on to Soroncha 
and permanently cantoned there. The Officiating Chief Commissioner believes that if this arrangement 
were carried out, then two companies would suflicefor Clmndn, as the detachments there and at Seronoha 
would mutually support one another, while tho general military defence of that portion of the Central 
Provinces frontier would he improved." , 

10. In n letter No. 4909, dated 5th November 1803, (31), the Officiating Chief Commissioner 
Bolinited the ^Military Department to iiass early orders on his request for a transfer of a wing of tho 
regiment at Hoshangahad to Chanda, and to the location of a full regiment at Eaipur; and in letter 
No. GOfi, dated 20lh idem, (32), the Military Department said that orders in the sense desired had 
issued to tho Madras Government. 

17. A reply to the proposal to sub-divide the wing proposed for Chanda and send two companies 
to Seronelia was made in Military Department letter No. CIO, dated 27th November 1803, (33). The 
Biib-diyisiou was on military grounds slronglj- objected to; and the belief was expressed that the Chief 
Commissioner would not for tlie sake of providing troops for Seronoha advocate the addition of a fifth 
regiment of tho Nagpnr Irregular Force in the Nagpur province. 

Ills Fxcellcney the Coinmaiider-in-Cbiof, Itladras, had, however, expressed the followino- ^’icws : 

"If troops must he at Chanda, and Seronoha is to be its outpost. His llxeellency thinlm that it is 
hotter far to send a vegiraent. from the Northern Division to occupy those two places." 

Tho Officiating Chief Commissioner, liowover, did not think it proper to allow the subject to drop 
and dealt further witli it in letter No. 5001 B., dated 17th Dooember 18G3, to the Military Department 
(34.V). In that letter he said : — '' 


“ (3) Iho Feiwc of the importance of the subject -which llio Officiating Chief Commi.ssionor pre- 
viously cntertaineil has not diminished. He therefore thinks that he would incur a grave re.sponsibilitv 
if he did not again bring tho matter under the notice of Government. ^ 

(4) In iny former letter it was proposed to detaeU two companies from the wino- of a Native 
regiment vhich has been ordered to ho located afChanda. But this is now obiected to hy llis 
I.xeollency the Commandor-in-Chief of tho Madras Army. And it is added that if troops are to ho at 
Chanda, and Scroncha is to he an outpost. His Fxeellcncy tho Commandcr-in-Chicf thinks it is better 
to ^end a regiment ^.rom the Noithern Division to occupy those places. 

“ (5) Tlio Ollieiatinig Chief Commissioner fully appreciates tho objection to breakino- nn a ren-i 
ment into small det.aeliiaeiits And he would now therefore Euhiiiit that the measure suo-e-osted by 
ills Cxcetlcney tlie Coiiimander-in-Cliiof, or .a rae.asure similar thereto, should ho carried into”etfeel ^ 
r- / ^ nicasiirc whic-h His Fxeelloiicy the Coraii>ander-in-Cliief ha.s suge-e.sted would Iinve the 

rfr.ct ol keopmg a full regiment at Ho-hang.-, bad. instead of a wing tbore and a win° ! 1 
And i! uo.ild be for the Supreme Government to decide wlicLlier that course should be adonled nr 
Khetlur It would he more a'lvieablo to detach a wing onlv for Seronelia from one of the le ' ’ i 

-angements already mX fT ntltyaS ‘mid 

aUov,cu. a wmg should be stationed then., it not, in his opS’asVevd^^^^^^^^^^ 
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be roquisitej for local reasons, that Hosbangabad should bo garrisoned by a larger force than a 
wing of a regiment. And what he would now solicit is, that a garrison be supplied for Seroncha from 
the Northern Division, and that if a smaller detachment than a wing cannot be allowed, then a wing 
be sent there from one of the stations of the Northern Division. 

" (7) In regard to the observation in your letter with reference to the division into wings of two 
Native regiments, which has been already ordered in accordance with the Officiating Chief Commis- 
sioner’s recommendations, the Offici.ating Chief Commissioner would desire to remark that, while this 
has been done in order to provide for, the efficient defence of these provinces at points needing protec- 
tion, the detachments which were formerly stationed at Damoh, Narsinghpur, and Betul have also, on 
the recommendation of the Officiating Chief Commissioner, been ^vithdrawn. In regard to the limita- 
tion of the various garrisons to the bare strength which might be necessary for purposes of defence, 
the Officiating Chief Commissioner believes that this would bo generally regulated according to the 
views of the Military Department. But the Chief Commissioner hopes he is correct in understanding 
his responsibility to be in pointing out the various localities which, so far as he might be able to judge, 
required means of military defence. And this view alone has guided him in the several recommenda- 
tions wliich he has from time to time made. The general principle of those recommendations has been 
that there should be certain central military sfaitions occupied in force partly on account of local, partly 
from strategical, reasons of a general or imperial kind. And that, besides these central garrisons, there 
should be smaller posts established at places at or near the frontier of these provinces where the neces- 
sity from prudential motives to have a milit.aiy force at h.and might exist. On these principles the 
central military cantonments of Kamptee, Jubbulpore, and Saugor are maintained ; and the frontier 
posts of Hosbangabad, Chanda, and Sambalpur, supported by Raipur, have been either maintained or 
established under the Officiating Chief Commissioner’s recommendations. It is on the same principle 
that he recommended the establishment of a garrison at Seroncha. And as it is in the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner’s opinion certainly of equal importance as compared with the other frontier posts, ho 
trusts that it may be sanctioned by His Excellency the Governor-General in Council.” 

18. 'There seems some Aiaius.in the correspondence; for the next letter in the file, (36), is 
No. 549, dated 3rd February 1864, from the Chief Commissioner to the Government of India in the 
Military Department, and has regard to the disturbances raised by Sorrunder Sahi in the Sambulpur 
district. The Sambalpur station had then been garrisoned by two companies from Cuttack; but these 
comp.anies wore fully occupied with guard and other duties at head-quarters, and could not, as was 
desired, accompany the district officer on a tour through the petty chieftaincies of Sambalpur. As 
such a tour seemed in itself desirable, the Brigadier Commanding the Nagpur Force, at the instance of 
the Chief Commissioner, ordered a company of infantry to proceed from Raipur to Sambalpur for 
this duty. The letter continued ■ 

" (7) Since then events have developed themselves still further in Sambalpur. Sorrunder Sahi and 
fourteen of his principal adherents have bean arrested and sent to Raipur under a strong military escort ; 
and for the time matters bear an improved appearance in the district. But the opinion of the local author- 
ities points strongly to the advisability of the military force at Sambalpur consisting for some time to come 
of not less than four companies of Native infantry ; and in this the Chief Commissioner concurs. The 
effect of the measures which have been carried out recently in Sambalpur is, it is true, repressive, and 
suoli as to stengthen, or to give hopes of still further strengthening, the hands of the local administra- 
tion. But as it is possible that the surrounding Chiefs may be in some degree implicated in the designs 
of Sorrunder Sahi and his adherents, and as knowing this they may for some time to come remain in 
fear of ulterior measures being taken against themselves, it seems prudent to anticipate any reaction in 
the present tendency of affairs by strengthening the military garrison of Sambalpur, and maintaining 
it at such increased strength for a period of moderate duration, say at least one year. 

" (8) Under this view the Chief Commissioner h.as, pending the orders of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, requested the Brigadier-General Commanding the Nagpore 
Force to detach another company from Raipur 'to Samb.alpur, in addition to the company already 
detached as noted above (paragraph 6) . 

"91 am now accordingly to submit, for the consideration of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council, the advisability of permitting the two companies thus detached from 
Raipur for service in the Sambalpur district to remain there as an addition to the existing garrison. 

" (10) In conclusion, I am to observe tliat, as will be in the recollection of Government when 
the gai-risoning of Sambalpur was first mooted, a year ago, it was decided that it would be better 
to garrison it by two companies from Cuttack than by a similar detachment from Raipur. If 
the Government should still be of opinion that a detachment should not be furnished from 
Raipur, then perhaps two .additional companies could be furnished from the Northern Division of 
the Madras army. Or, if Government should acoede to the pi'oposal made in this office No. 5604B., 
dated 17th December 1863, for a wing of a Native infantry regiment to be sent from the Northern 
Division to gai-rison Seroncha, it might perhaps be a suitable plan to allow a full regiment being 
sent from the Northern Division to take the duties of both Seroncha and Chanda; the latter station 
being now garrisoned by a -wing from Hoshang.abad, which wing would then become available 
for Sambalpur, in lieu of making up to the quantity (?) of a wing by two companies from 
Hosbangabad and two companies from Raipur. There would thus be an accession of troops 
to the province. But perh.aps, rather than injure the discipline of the troops by splitting up 
regiments into small detachments, it might seem to the Government better to adopt this course. It 
may, however, when considering this point, be remembered that the stationing of a wing from 
Hoshangabad at Chanda relieves the detachment of two companies of the Raipur regiment from that 
station, and therefore if the Government should sanction the proposal now made, and permit the two 
companies which have been pro^’isionally detailed from Raiporo to Sumbulpore by the Brig.adier-General 
Commanding the Nagpore Force to remain at Sumbulpore, then matters will be, in point of discipline, 
no worse than before.” 


19. On the Chief Commissioner’s proposal* in regard to troops for garrisoning Chanda and 

,x> n,- , Seroncha, the Government of India in the Military 

^ ^ IS no o. Department came to a decision in letter No. 153, dated 
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Cib February 1S6 1, (40 A) to tbo GovernracDt o£ Fort St. George. Tlie deeision tras that, ” whilst con* 
enrriiio- »>-cncrallv in the opinion expressed by His Excellency tbo Commander-in-Chief and tbo 
Govcrnnient of Afadras ns to tbe inexpediency of unnece.‘-sarily multiplying dctacbmcnts of trooijs, tbo 
Iti'^ht lloii'ble tbo Governor-General ui Council is of oi)inion, after carefully considering tbe reasons 
adduced bv tbe Cbicf Commissioner, Centml Frovinces, for tbe occupation of tbe pl.aee, and in view 
of the objections to the location iti tlie Afagpur province of a fiCtb regiment or an additional wdng, that 
it will be on the whole better to adopt tbe first suggestion, and divide tbe wing of Native infantry at 
fii-st assigned to Cbanda between that place and Seroneba.” 

Sucii bein" the orders in rcg.ard to the garrisoning of Cbanda and Seroneba, tbe Government of 
India in letter 2s'o. bdO, dated 18th February 1S61, (3S) to tbe Chief Commissioner, expressed its 
determination that tbe nn-angoment for completing the detachment at Snmbnlpnr might be left to a 
wing of Native infantrj^ from Cuttaob. 

£0. The next letters in tbe file are connected with tbe provision of accommodation, &c., for tbo 
detaebment posted to Seroneba; and their contents need not be further noticed. 

£1. In a letter No. 1C5, dated 10th October 1SC5, (No. 48) the Brigadier-Goneral Commanding 
Nagpur Force enquired of the Chief Commissioner bow long a military detachment would be required 
at Sambalpur, and if there was any objection to tbe men of the wing of tbo lltb Native Infantry 
under orders for that place taking tboir families with them. Tbe reply was (No. 341, dated 17th 
October 1SG5, (40)) that tbe Officiating Chief Commissioner (Mr. Campbell) is of opinion that the 
military detachment should be located permanently at Sambalpur; and tbo men of lltb Native 
Infantry under orders for that station .should therefore take their families with them. 

£2. Some uncertainty seemed still to exist as to whether the location of troops at Baipur and 
Sambalpur should be permanent ; and the question was dealt with in the Alndras Government Proceed- 
ings received with Fort St. George letter No. 4182, dated lltb November 1805. The following 
extract from tbe Controller of ^Military Accounts, Fort St. George, to the Secretary to Government, 
Military Department, puts the matter clearly. He requested "tbe sanction of Government to a 
wing being stationed permanently and without relief at Baipur and Sambalpiir; also to a wing being 
stationed permanently at Hosbangabad and Chanda, the wing at tbe latter station furnishing the 
detachment of two companies at Seroneba ; such detachment to be relieved every six months. 


"These measures arc recommended on the grounds that the necessity for a wing at Sambalpur 
nnd for detachments .at Cbanda and Seroneba is a permanent one, and that the distance from Baipur 
to Chanda nnd from Hosbangabad to Clianda and Seroneba arc too great to admit of oven annual 
relief of wings and dotaeliiuents from regimental head-quarters.” 

The Governor of Madras in Council approved of the arrangements proposed in respect of Sambal- 
pur and Chanda, but before issuing final orders forwarded tbe proceedings to tbo Government of India 
and to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief Commissioner briefly replied in letter No". 380, dated 2Sth 
November 1800, (51) that bo considered tbe occupation of tbo stations of Cbanda, Seroneba, nnd 
Baipur by militiiiy troops to bo measures of permanent necessity. 

23. The Government of India in tbe Military Department, in letter No. 100, * dated 4th 

, , -xTunjii'i December 1865, to the Government of Port St. George, 

oRcccvcd under enaorsomont 1,0. no, datea Idem. to tbe arrangements in regard to Chandi 

and Seroneba, bnt said " a further communication will be made as regards Sambalpur when a roforcnce 
has been made to tbe Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces”; and the Chief Commissioner was 


- accordingly asked wlietber tbe arrangement sanctioned 

I P.amsrap supra. letter No. 549, dated 18tb February 1864',-t- should 

bo continued, and If so, for what prob.ablo period. 

24. The Inspector-General of Police, Central Province.s, Colonel Taylor, was then asked for an 
expression of bis views regarding the need of troops at Bnipxir and Sambalpur ; and bo recorded a 
minute. No. 7515, dated 15th December 1808, (.53), which is as follows : — 

" Under existing arrangements there is an entire regiment of Native infantry at Baipur nnd a 
wing of a regiment at Sambalpur. Tbe latter is fnrnisbcd from Cuttack. The Oommander-in-Cbief 
of tlie Aladras army proposes to withdraw the Cuttack troops from Sambalpur, and to replace them 
with a. wing of the Ilaipur regiment. This arrangement would place an cqnal military force at Baipur 
and at Sambalpur. Considering tbe position nnd circumstances of tbo two districts, I certainly think 
that Baipur should have the strongest garrison. Baipur has a central gaol nnd treasiny ; Sambal- 
pur has neither. Baipur has no police reserve. At Sambalpur there is a reserve which, under any 
circumstances of military occupation, must be maintained. At Baipur tbe jail and treasury guards 
arc furnished by tbe military. If a wing of the regiment is ndthdrami, these guards will have to bo 
given by tbe police. And the present police force being quite inadequate for this duty, an incrca.so 
will be required. At Sambalpur tbe lock-up guard is furnished by the military. If tbo Sambalpur 
detachment be redneed, this guard can be supplied by tbo police w-itbout any inore.ase to their 
numbers. 


"The circumrtancc.s of the Sambalpur district have materially altered since ISO-l, when tbo 
present g.arrison was jdaced there. From a state bordering on anarchy it has parsed into one of 
profound quiet. During tbe last two years there has been less crime in Sambalpur th.an in any other 
cli-triet of the province. Crimes of violence have been almost unknorvn. Since tlie beginning of 
Jami.nry ISOt there lias been only one dneoity in the district; and murders have been very rare. 
Situated between Baipnr and Cuttack, in the event of any serious disturbance Sambalpur could bo 
rcinforred simnltaneously from both of these places. 

For tbo above reasons I think a permanent detachment of two comp.anies wonld suffice for 
Sambalpur. Tliis wonld leave six comxiauie.s at Baipnr — a force which would be sufficient for the 
ordinary requirements of tbe district. A detachment of two companies could be relieved every year 
nnd tbus the ys-rmanent divi.sion of a regiment, to which the military authorities have stron" obicctions’ 
VsOtliil liC Onvx;itcU. , o J i 


“ As rcfpirds Cb.anda and Seroneba, there appe.ars to bo no good reason wbv Clianda Kbnidd net 
nb.-mdoned as a military station, and its detacbmeiTt pushed on tf Soroncha Tbi wSgi ^an en^ 
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Wing afc the latter station. Chanda is only 100 miles from ITagpnr ; and there is a good metalled 
road by which troops could reach Chanda from ICamptee in four days. The adjoining districts of Berar 
are now occupied by Berar police, who have recently been reorganized ; and there is probably as little 
crime in them as on our own side of the river. As a military position, Seroneha is of considerably 
greater importance ; but as I stated my views fully in my memorandum forwarded with docket 
«■ Pnra^iapli IG supra. 2233> dated 2nd September 1863^ it seems unneces- 

" ‘ sax'y to say more upon this subject non'.” 

25. The ChieE Commissioner re25licd to the Military Department letter noted iu paragraph 23 
in letter l^l^o. 139-397, dated 16th January 1866, (56) j and after referring to matters already 
described in this note, said in regard to Sambalpur : — 


" He is now prepared to recommend that the permanent garrison should consist of an entire 
wing of a regiment. The experience of 1863 has shown Mr. Temple the extreme difficulty of sending 
reinforcements to this remote station during the miny season — the period of the year when disturb- 
•.nces would probably occur if anj' were contemplated. This, coupled rmth the consideration of the 
unhealthiness of the climate and the proximity of troublesome neighbours, such as the Khonds and 
other homogeneous tribes, and the doubtful, though not actually disloyal, conduct of the Gurjhat 
States of late years, has led him to the conclusion that to ensui'e perfect safety the military force 
should not for the futirre be below a wing of a regiment. 

" In the papers forwarded with the memorandum, under reply, the Madras Government proposes to 
detach to Sambalpur a n-ing of the regiment stationed at Raipur, thus dividing the Raipur regiment 
oetween these two places. But the Chief Commissioner is not prepared to recommend that this 
arrangement should he carried out. Raipur is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Chhattisgarh. 
It has a large central jail and a treasury. The nearest military station is ICamptee, at a distance 
of 200 miles. To the north and south there are immense tracts of country entirely without military 
posts. Although the Chief Commissioner docs not apprehend any danger, still he is of opinion that to 
leave this large territory, comprising many thousand square miles, and occupied by so many independent 
and half-civilized States, and interspersed with tribes of uncertain temper, to the protection of so weak a 
force as the wing' of a Native regiment would, both from a political and from a militai'y point of 
view, be imjrvudent. Rurthermore, in the event of any trouble arising in Sambalpur, or in the neigh- 
bouring States, Raipur would be ilie only sialion from xahioh reinforcements conlcl he conveniently sent. 
With this view a full regiment should be kept at Raipur. A wing would not suffice to afford any 
sufficient reinforcement. Moreover, it is to bo borne in mind that, with the pi'esent low numbers of a 
battalion of Native infantry, a wing does not give any considerable force of eSeotive men for active 
service. Mr. Temple therefore believes it to be really nece.ssary tb.at an entire regiment of Native 
infantry should he stationed as at present at Raipur, and that a wing from the regiment at Cuttack, 
or from any other station of the Madras presidency which may be more convenient, should ho placed 
permanently at Sambalpur j and he trusts the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council will bo pleased 
to accede to this proposal. 

By these means there will be just onougb force at Samb.alpur to hold our own for a time in 
case of trouble till reinforcements arrived, and just enough force at Raipur to aiford such reinforce- 
ments. And this much of military force is essential for the security of British dominion in these 
parts. 

• " The arrangements for the location of troops at Chanda and Seroneha have been already sanc- 

tioned by tbe Government of India ; and as the^ were made at the solicitation of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and are entirely in accordance with his views, ho further remarks seems to he necessai-y regard- 
ing them.''’ 

26. The Government of India accepted the Chief Commissioner’s views ; and in a letter No. 273, 
dated 8th February 1866, (57), to tbe Government of Fort St. George, Sambalpur was made a 
permanent station for a wing of Native infantry. His Excellency in Council also considered it 
desirable to have a regiment at Raipur, and requested that tbe wing for Sambalpur might be furnished 
from Cuttack or Berhampore, or from any other convenient place. 

In Madras Proceedings dated 15th M-arch I860, (58), it was decided to provide the wing for 
Sumhulpore from the regiment at Cuttack. 

27. Some years seem to have passed without any correspondence relating to tlio location or 
strength of military troops; and the next reference was in letter No. Id 6, dated 2Gth March 
1808, (60), from the Brigadier-General Commanding N.agpnr Force, in which, setting forth the arduous 
duties required of the 36th Native Infantry at Sitahaldi, he asked if the Chief Commissioner would 
" consent to the withdrawal altogether of the Seroneha detachment ; or, should this course ho found 
undesirable, if you have any objection to tbe reduction of the detachments both at Chanda and Seroneha 
to the strength of one company each.” In reply (letter No. lOoI-lOO, dated dth April 1868, (60A) ), 
it was said that both Chanda and Seroneha are such important political posts on the frontier, that 
Mr. Campbell would not-wish to take on himself to abandon them, and would express a hope that 
the means may he found of maintaining them at their present strength.” 

The Brigadier-General thereupon, in letter No. 162, dated 8th April 1808, (61), ofiered the 
following suggestion : — • 


“ — That on the arrival of the left wing of the Hth Regiment Native Infantry at Raipur, 

expected there on or about tbe 14tb’ instant, two companies of that regiment be ordered to Sitabaldi 
for duty. 

" Zncl . — Or that the detachment at Seroneha he relieved by one of a similar strength, to he fur-, 
nishecl from the force stationed at Secunderabad.” 

In letter No. 12'25-1]5, dated 20th Ajrril 1868, (62), the Chief Commissioner replied tliat he 
doubted whether, iu the face of Sir R. Temirle’s strongly expressed opinion tliat a full regiment 
was required at Raipur, two companies should be moved from there to Seroneha ; that the garrisoning 
of Seroneha by companies from Secunderabad seemed a question for the consideration of the Madras 
Government ; and finally, the Chief Commissioner asked whether, for the pi'esent at least, the wing at 
Sitabaldi could not carry on the duties as heretofore. 
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2S. It appears tliat the di£Bculty o£ garrisoning Seroncha by companies of the SGth Bcgiment 
stationed at Sitabaldi was referred by the Comcnandcr-iii~(>Uie£ of the Madras Army to the Govern- 
ment of Fort St, George ; and the Jdrigadier was directed to obtain the Chief Commissioner’s opinion 
on two alternative proposals. 

These proposals can best bo gathered from paragraphs 3 and 4- of a letter from the Quarter-lVlastcr- 
Gcncral, Fort St. George, to the Secretary to Government in the ^lilitaiy Department, forwarded 
to the Chief Commissioner with the Brigadier's letter No. S3S, dated ISth June 1SC3, (G3) : — 

(S) It therefore appears to His Dxcollencj* that the best way of meeting the necessity will be 
to relieve the two companies of the SGth at Seroncha by two of the 11th from llaipur, the former 
rejoining regimental head-quarters at Sitabaldi, at which station, as well as at R«aipurj there will then 
be the head-quarters and sis comi)anics of a regiment of Native infantry, 

" (*1) If this suggestion should nob accoi*d with the views of the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, and of the Government of India^ the Commnnder-in-Chief would enquire whether the 
detachments at Chanda and Seroncha could not be reduced to one company each." 

29. The Inspector-General of Police (Colonel Taylor) was then asked for his opinion; and in a 
* (C5). (demi-official) letter, dated 19th June ISOS,^ he wrote 

I would deprecate the withdrawal of a single man from Raipur. In the event of any disturb- 
ance in Seroncha or amongst the Gurjhats, a whole regiment would probably bo required to reinforce 
Seroncha and keep open the road; and although Raipur is only ISO miles from Kamptce, at 
some seasons of the year there would be difficulty in sending troops there. Neither would I 
diminish the garrison of Seroncha, which I look upon as a valuable strategical point for the defence of 
the Central Provinces, My reasons arc fully stated in a memorandum dated 15tli August 1863, of 
which a copy is in your office. But I think the Chanda garrison might safely be reduced by one 
company. There is a good metalled road to Chanda now; the distance is only 100 miles. The district 
is bordered to some way beyond Chanda towards the south by Rerar, which is administered by British 
officers. The police on the Berar side arc organized in the same way ns our own. I do not therefore 
consider Chanda as of much value as a defensive position, except in so far a-s it becomes a support for 
Seronclia • and, except for the purpose of a support, I don't think it would be worth while keeping 
troops there at all. Considering how easily and quicldy it could be reinforced from ICamptce, if 
additional troops should ever be required there, I think one company would he quite sufficient for the 
garrison. The transfer of one company to Sitabaldi would give considerable relief "to the Native 
troops.'^ 

The above views wore generally accepted, and were expressed in letter No. 1933-197, dated 20th 
X /QQ\ June 1868, t to the Officer Commanding the Nagpur 

T . ' •'* Force. 

By division orders dated 23rd June 1SG8 (C7), the garrison at Chanda was accordingly reduced 
one company. The Officer Commanding the Nagpur Force then enquired .whether the reduction of 
the Chanda garrison might he considered tompomry or peimancnt; and was told that it was permanent. 

30- In a letter No. 118, dated 8th Januaiy 1809, (71), the Officiating Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division (Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean), represented that the Deputy Commissioner of Clianda (Captain 
Lucie Smith) urged that the strength of the Chanda garrison should he restored to two companies; but 
the Officiating Commissioner did not himself support the proposal. The Deputy Commissioner said - - 
Chanda, it will be recollected, is only 4 miles from the Hyderabad frontier, .while the nearest 
British force is 94 miles distant. Tlio city is of considerable extent and of some wealth ; and the 
Government troasurj- has not unfrequently between two and three lakhs of rupees (in cash and stamps) in 
store. 

‘'It is not impossible that plundering bands in the Hyderabad side may be encouraged to attempt 
outrages along the British border, if not on Chanda itself, by the we-okness of the garrison maintained ; 
and as the pressure of duty at Sitabaldi, wliich necessitated the reduction, may now have ceased, I beg 
to recommend that the company vrithdrawn may be ordered back to Clianda." 

The Chief Commissioner asked the Commissioner (Mr. Bernard) for his opinion; and it was given 
in letter No. 1351, dated 8th March 1869, (73). It is : — 

garrison for tlie Central Provinces and its distribution was settled by the late Chief 
Commissioner, it was (I believe) held that some military force equal to the wing of a regiment ought 
^ be placed along our border between Dumagudiem and AVarora. British territory marches v^utli tho 
Xsizam & countiy for the whole of this dbtance, or about 220 miles. The whole of this border is some- 
what remote from the head-quarters of the Hyderabad Government; and on one occasion at least within 
the last thirty years large bands of armed Arabs have appeared on ourboundary and burnt one village 
before their own rulers could put any check upon them from Hyderabad. Twice at least during the 
have been rumours, with more or less of foundation, thntarmed bands were going to 
cross tiio Y ardba and attack Chanda. Tliese rumours were much credited hy the Natives of these 
coufi^nt that they would be much oftencr current if it were not for the Native 
uctachment. On the whole, 1 am myself of opinion that the decision was a wise one which 
^ ^ 11 7 1 ^ that two companies is quite as small a bodj’ of men as could 

at a place which is somewhat rcrooto (at least six days) from support. If tho 
T use in overawing evil-doers who might olheruiFe trouble our border, 

compames is not ton large a force for the duty. This was the strength originally 

tiecuied upon ; and I think it should bo .allowed to ] * h ^ 7 


to 


-r - troGji": o£ Kamptec or Sitabaldi was (I believe) canscJ by tbo dctaoliment 

far bC'C parts i'aing sent to replace n corps wliicli went to Abyssinia. As tbo {ground 

rctnmc'i Chanda companies lias ceas^, perhaps the company might now be 


, . “1 <-nnno: 

awl a. 


' lonJ^tuo " the border will be aiTetlcd by tlic Aealh of the lato Kiza 

-0 Timt luiuer a stron*^ tr. .i --y ..... ... 


hert toforc. 


_ g^ogency at Jl\d*'ral>ad the Government will he at Ica.^t as strong 
ut I certainly conFid'^'r that, if ever the Hvderabad Government became 
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disorganized^ or its hold upon its outlying sulijeets wore weakened, Chanda is the first place where 
one should be liable to feel the ill cffeots of such disorganization.” 

On this letter there is the following endorsement* by the Chief Commissioner : “ hTo further 
anii.’ir 1 , 1 oco orders at present. I may perhaps take the matter up ag.aiu after 

■ t.allring it over with the Brigadier-General.” As the file ends here, 

I do not think that the question was further pursued. 

81. As far as I am aware, there has only been one occasion on which of late years troops have 
been called on to support the ciadl authorities ; and the occasion was a disturbance in the Feudatory 
State of Bastar. It is unnecessary to notice the subject here, except for the pui-poso of quoting the 
remarks of the Deputy Commissioner of the Upper Godavery District regarding the military force. I 
take paragraph of his letter No. 520, dated 22nd April 1876 : — 

“ 4-1'. I t.ake this opportunity of making a few remarks on the number and strength of the force 
at Seroncha. There are nominally two comxjanies of the 8th Madras Native Infantry of the usual 
strength and 69 police. Of these, there are generally only about 8 or 10 men at head-quarters 
available on an emergency, three sowars, and two boy-orderlies. In cases of the kind that have just 
occurred, the regular troops must alw.ays be e.alled out ; and if at the same time any incursion was 
apprehended at any time from the Nizam's ten-itory, which is just across the Pranhita idver, our means 
of attack would be nil and those of defence but small. There is but one company of regular troops at 
Chanda j our nearest point, and should the whole of our two companies hero be at any time required, 
Chanda could not send any support worth spealcing about. I have felt gre.atly the want of mounted 
men ; a body of SO or 40 would have been invaluable. I should have reached JugduliJoro in six instead 
of ten days (excluding the one day tliat I halted to enable the support to reach me) ; and in the majority 
of risings among these wild tribes, who are greatly in fear of a horse, this force alone would probably 
have sufficed. I really think another company of regular troops should be stationed at Chanda, and 
the mounted and foot police of the Seronoh.a district stiengthencd.” 

t Porograpli 9. letter Ko. 2004- Chief Commissioner thus noticedf this passage in the Deputy 

62, aatcd'29tb M.ay 187G. Commissioner’s report.; — 

" With reference to jiaragraph 44 of your report, the Chief Commissioner will consider the question 
of locating .a larger military force at Seroncha j but he thinks recent events show that Bastar is more 
easily accessible to troops from the Madras than from the Seroncha side, .and a larger force at Seroncha 
might therefore be unnecessary.” 

The rising in Bastar was not very serious, and was ehai-acterized by almost a total absence of 
violence. It was certainly on that occasion shown that troops could reach Bastar more rapidly from 
the Madras side than from the Central Provinces, and no action was consequently taken in either 
strengthening the Chanda or Seroncha garrisons. 

82. ' Leaving out of consideration the garrisons maintained at the large central stations of Kamp- 
tee (with Sitabaldi), Jubbulpore, and Saugor, which are matters for imperial rather than provincial 
disouEsion, this note shows that for outposts in the Central Provinces the following strength was after 
much discussion fixed : — 

1. Kaipur ... One full regiment. 

2. Samhalpur ... One w'ing to be furnished from Cuttack or Berhampore. 

5. Hoshangabad ... One wing. 

■4. Chanda ... Two companies. 

6. Seroncha ... Two companies. 

It will have been noticed that by some arrangement not very clearly brought out in the papers from 
which this note is compiled the detachments for Chanda, &c., came to be furnished from Sitabaldi ; but 
probably it will be accepted that the civil authorities arc only concerned in that the fixed strength 
should be kept up at the several posts, and that it may be left to the military authorities to determine 
how the regiments can most suitably be divided. 

83. As tbe Chief Commissioner may care to consult Commissioners of divisions on the proposals 
or enquiries made in the Quartcr-hlaster-Gcncrars letter (paragraph 2), I have made this note a 
lengthy one, for the records show that the original distribution of troops was made Tvdthout special 
reference to Commissioners. 

(Sd.) LINDSAY NEILL, 

The Hay 1879. • Offg. Secretary to Chiefi Commr., Central Frovmces. 


No. 3470-184, dated Nagpur, 14th August 1879. 

From — A. H. L. Fkaseu, Esq., Asst. Secy, to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 

To — The President, Army Organization Commission. 

With reference to paragr.aph 27 of the Chief Commissioner’s reply to Military Department letter 
No. 205S.B., dated the 7th July last, I am directed to inform you that the Railway Volunteer 
Company of fif tx'-three members shown therein belongs to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; and that 
the East Indian Railway has a separate company consisting of fifty men. This information has just 
come to hand, too late for incoiporation in the reply already submitted. 


I.— MADRAS. 

No. 4593, dated Ootaeamund, 20th August 1879. 

From — CoLONEn J. AIiciiael, o.s.i.. Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Dept., 
To — ^The President, Army Organization Commission. 

I am directed to forward copies of minutes by the several Members of this Government, replying 
to the questions raised in letter to this Department from the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department, No. 204S.B., dated 7th July 1879. 
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3. The various points are briefly summarized hereunder in the order followed by the Govern- 
ment of India ; — 

(o) Slrengtli oI I^otiTC pepulatiim. (aj 31 , 550 , 993 . 

(S) Streszt’j of Etiro|i«in anil Enraiinn population (4) Europeans Id-jOdO. 

(exclusive ff army). EurflsiJins 

(c) Tlio bulk of the population is ns loj-al and well-disposed as can be expected of a conquered 

'peoi>lc. They recogptizo the British nde as the only 
possible one at present, and they recognize its general 

(f?) — Ileligious fanaticism and feuds thereby 

. caused, 

Znd . — In the event of any European or Asiatic complications, which would range Cliristian and 
hruhamraadan races on opposite sides, the Muhammadan population of Southern India would he 
naturally agitated, and might become turbulent or even hostile. 


(c) State of feeling, 
fairness and justice. 

(iT) Elements of danger. 


(<*) Strcngtli of jiolice. 
{J") DislTibution of jxilieo. 


But tliLS includes police belonging to — 
SMt Eepartment ... 

Jail guai-ds 
Baud customs 


(e) 35,701. 

(y) Madras Town. 
Northern Eange 
Central „ 
Southern „ 


1,091 

0,169 

S,S30 

9,609 


3,480 

3,083 
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which are not available for ordinary duty, 
(jr) Eflidency of police. 


{ff) Efficient for ordinary watching duty, hut defi- 
cient in European officers and in sti'cngth, owing to 
reduction of the assignment in 1869. 

(//) (1) Except in Bollary, Chinglcput (including 
Madras), and Malabar (including the Nilgiris), the 
numbers arc wholly insufficient to be of any use as a 
combatant power. In the above-named places their 
strength is being utilized by enrolment as volunteers. 

(3) "The scantiness of tins population, ns above noted, 
prevents any necessity for provision of s.ifoty of non- 
combatants, women and ohildron. 

(3) The numbers arc too small for organization, 
except the employds on railways, many of whom are 
enrolled ns volunteers — the organization most suited to 
the clas.scsin question. 

(/) No compulsion is dc.sirahlc. 

(J) Development desirable. 

(a) Besides proi-iding suit.ahlc garrisons for jSladras and Bollary,’ not less th.au ton Njitive 
Tlio jr^nornl military rcqaircmc'nt. of tlio urnriiiue — infantiy regiments arc nocoss.ary j and unless mounted 
(tf) for parrison purposes nud the muiutcnmicc of police he established, two regiments of cavalry should 

he within the pre.sidenc3’- proper, total sixteen infantry' 
and two cavalry. 

(i) Tliis Government, not being cognizant of the micrnnl eircumsf.anccs and arrangements in 
(&) for internal and cxtonini milit.ary purposes irre- the iMysorc and lij'dcrahad tcrx'llorics, g*ive no opinion 
epcctiro of (o). on force therein neccssarj-, nor for Burma. As 

resrards Travtincore and Cochin, the obligations arc lailcd hj' treaties in force, nnder which the 
ji.a^-ments for the stipulated forces are made. 


(^) European nnd Eurusinn jioput'ition considored 
ai— 

(1) .Strcngtli in comljutant power and for tlio TOuin* 
teuunco of orrlcr. 


(2) tVenltncss in necessity for provision of safety of 
non.ooull)atants, women and cUildreu. 


(3) Of possiljlo gfroator ntUity tlian at present ^if 
orgnnirod for tlio maintcnunco of order in case of dis- 
turbance. 


%t) Question of compulsory enrolment, 
(y) Development of loliiiitcer system. 


2Iintile by His Grace Ihc J?rcsidcn{, dated Hugust 1879. 


1. The an.swers to the Government of India’s letter of the 7th Jnlv seem to mo to be as 
follows : — 


3. (a) Slrcnglh of N.utivc popnlalion ... ... 31,556,993 

(t) Strength of Europeans .and Eurasians (exclusive of arm^-) — 

Europeans ... ... ... ... 1.1,505 

Eurasians ... ... ... ... 20,374 


•J W I *7 


I consider the larvrc m.ajorily of the population passively loj-.al and contented. Spe.aking generally, 
<e-> foiling. ^ not tlijiik tlial active support on tlic* part of the 

, 4' 1 - n 4. pooi^le to ho looked for iti the case of di^^turbanccj 

numV^roi lookfnr zemindars, J think that there are a oon^iderahlo 

or tac time ^\liea they can dispense v/itli foreign rule and rale tlieir 
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land. even they, however, at present recognize the Ilritish rule as in the main a just one, and 

one which they would wish, for the time at least, to continue. 

(d) Elcmcat. of clanger. ^ Considered in two classes :— 

Ist . — ^Those essential to tlie natwra o£ tiie population, 

— Those caused by measures of administration. 

As regards the first class, I consider religious fanaticism causing feuds between the diverse races 
and sects to be tbe'greatest ; nos.t I would xdaee the INtuhaiiimadan element in the event of European or 
Asiatic complications in which the Aluliammadan and Christian races were opposed ; and finall^^ the 
large numbers of the population who recognize only the law of might, and are ever ready to gather 
round the scene of any local disturbance in the hope of plunder. 

In the second class, I i>1^igc measures of excessive taxation, measures giving too arbitrary powers, 
arrest without wai*raut, &c., to inferior police officers, and unnecessary interference witli established 
customs and habits of the x)Gople as regards their tenures, cultivation, grazing rights, and fuel 
supply, &c. 

As i*egards dangers from excessive taxation, I mean not only danger from actual resistance to the 
payment of taxes imposed, but dangers lesultiiig from the comparisons which increa.sing taxation and 
increasing abstraction of resulting revenue from the ijrovince alreadj’' induces N’ativcs to draw between 
States remaining under N^ative rule, such as Travancorc and Cochin, and the portion under British 
Government, as also with Ceylon. Such comparisons are already made, and will no doubt tend to 
lesson the value of British rule m the eyes of the Hindus. 

They see in Travancore and Cochin a large surplus realized and spent or accumulated and retained 
udthin the State. The people of the jNIadras prcsidcitcy have but little connection or sympathy 
with the jicoplc of other x)*^‘oviucos, and naturally view the presidency as a distinct ];>rovinco ; they 
note, therefore, with feelings of marked discontent a large and an increasing pro^jortion of the rev’^enuo 
raised therefrom t.aken away from the jirovince. 

This is a dangerous feeling to exist and to be allowed to grow. It must not be overlooked that 
the misrule which British authority superseded does not exercise the influence on the xn*esent generation 
which it did on a former one. Present evils or hardships are far more prominent in the minds of the 
peoido than tho benefits of a settled Goverumonfc, of which they have never noticed the want. 

As regards dangers from measures gt^dng too arbitrary powers, such as arrest without warrant, to 
subordinates who are far from control, and whore trustworthy supervision is remote — It is, of course, 
necessary that such power should exist and be exercised whenever criminals are found JJaffranie delicto ; 
but to give it for suspicion and for minor oUences is simply giving to the j)oliccman a pouer of extor- 
tion which it .will bo impossible to chock, and winch will be for many years to come a means of cruel 
oppression. 

The Forest Act VII of 1878 may bo taken as an instance in which power is given to any police 

officer to arrest without warrant in effect any person 

Section 03 nud section 25. 

g Off / > Whom he chooses to su?i)cct of having been concerned in 

' « . - any forest offence ho chooses to suppose may have boon 

Soofcion 2 j O) tiud see ion . Committed, removing loaves, nllogod carelessness by 

a laboroy in Ills einjiloyment in felling a tree so as to damage others in falling, taking honey from, a 
wild becs^ nest, &c. European supervision, tlic only one i*oliablc to ju'eveut extortion, is far too small 
to allow such powers with safety for the people. 

Such powers are demoralizing to the police, and will be found dangerous to the Government. 
However many criminals may escape by necessary delay in getting a w'arrant, no greater confidence 
and support will, in my opinion, ever bo given to the law, nud to the police as guardians of the law, 
than by the sure knowledge of the people that, except flagrante delicto, no x^orson can be arrested on 
suspicion, of a criminal act witliout intervention of a magistrate. 

' As regards dangers from interferonce with established customs respecting cultivation, fuel, &c. — 
Customs which are bad or conduce to evil must be repressed or aliolished, and the action null be 
approved by the bulk of the people. But customs which do no liarm, but arc simply at variance with 
our views of what is best, cannot be traversed without dissatisfaction and without creating sympathy, 
tending to discontent. If touched, they must be handled with the greatest care. 

The abolition oC village service inams ; the trenching* on hereditary tenure of offices; the too 
free resort (wuthout due consideration of individual objections) to compulsory x>i*oecss to obtain land 
for what arc deemed x^^^H^oses, have, I am convinced, exerted a prejudicial influence witliout 

benefit. 

Forest interference as logards minor produce is an exceedingly dangerous matter. A restriction 
on supply of fuel or imxdemeut wood comes home to every individual — in fact, far more so to the poor 
than to the rich ; and the x^ooi’ the most numerous class. 

Bestriction on cultivation udthin the forests affects every hillman and every jungle tribe ; and 
unless the greatest care be exercised to secure ample supplies of fuel and implement wood, bamboos, 
&c., nccording to custom, and to apxn*ox)riate ample cultivating grounds for all the forest tribes, 
suitable to their lives and customs, and for which there is amx>le scoi>e wutbout any inconvenience to 
Government rights or forest conservancy, I feel well assured that from such limitations, which amount 
to direct additional taxation, will follo^v impatience of ro-striction, disregard of the law, degenerating 
into lawlessness, mischievous destruction of the foi'cst, and ox>en, if not active, disaffection to the 
Government. 

I consider these dangers far more to be apprehended than those in the first class. 

(c) The strengtli of the police is ... ... ... ... 25,704 

(fl) Distributed ns under — ' 

- Area in. miles. Population. 

* Madras Town ... ... 1,091 

Northern Eange ... ... 40,917 6,752,295 : 6,169 

Central ... ... 49,959 10,004,726 : 8,820 

Southern „ ... ... 47,415 14,094,095 r 9,609 
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Tills force includes saltj jnil, and land customs guards, being rcspectivclv — 

2,dS0 

2,5S2 

195 


The force is controlled by— 
Supervising staff 
Superintendents 
Assistant superintendents 


(y) The force is deficient in European officers, and would be much improved in efficiency, reliabil- 
ity, and general conduct by an increase of tbis staff. Tlie force is also deficient of mounted men for 
which no provision was made ; and this want has been fully proved in the case of the Kurnool raids 
during the famine, in the present troubles in Rampa, ns well as in the pursuit of the strong armed 
dacoit gangs which existed in Salem and Bcllary in the last twelve months, and in other cases. 

The force as it exists is ollieieiit for ordinary constable's duty, hut not fitted by habit, training, 
or disposition of the men for coping with armed resistance ; nor has It sufficient numerical strength 
to maintain any reserves for prolonged extra duty or unusual sickness. Its efficiency apiioars to have 
been much impaired by llio reduefion of grant ordered in 1SG9. 

(/) (1) The JJuropean and Eurasian population is too few to have any strength for combatant 
power, except in 


Bella ry, 

(Jhingleput and jMadras, 

In none of the districts of — 

Knrnool, Canara, 

Ivistna, Ganjam, 

Cnddapah, Coimbatore, 

ICollore Madura, 

Sonth Arcot, Tinnevolly, 


Nilgirisj and 
Malabar. 


IsTortli Arcot, 
Tricliinopol}’’, 
A'izagiipat'ani, 
Tanjorc, or 
Godavevy, 


do the number of Europeans of all ages and both sexes exceed 500. The Eurasiiin population simi- 
larly only exceeds uOO in the case of — 

Tanjore ... ... ... 511 

’Ihiciiinopoly ' ... ... ... ... D9fi 

North Arcot ... ... ... ... G2d 

Vizagapatam ... ... ... ... 779 

Nllgiris ... ... ... ... 7S9 

!Malahar ... ... ... ... 5,865 

Bollary ... ... ... • ... 051 

Chinglepufc ... ... ... ... 1,537 

Madras ^ ... ... _ ... ... 11,852 

Mherover this population exists, it ivill always enlist itself on the side of order. 

(2) There docs not appear to bo any necessity to piovido for safety of non-combatants. 

(3) Eor the reasons above given, organization is not possible, except in the few districts named, 
in which many are enrolled as volunteers. ^lauy also of those connected u’ith railways in other 
districts arc enrolled in llailway Volunteer Corps. 

(?) I am of opinion no compulsion whatever should be attempted. 

(j) I consider the volunteer system should be developed by oncouragemont and facility of drill 
and inslniction, n ith effective European officers for each corps, .and that volunteering in proper places, 
and under proper rules should be oncouvaged also amongst the Tamil and Telugu races, of whom 
mainly cur army is composed, whenever offered. 

3. (o) I con-sider llial, be.sidcs the garrison of jVf.adras, in which I include Palaveram, St. 

Thomas’ INIoiint, and Yclloro, and which I do not lliink ought to he less than — 

Artillery ... ... ... ... 2 Battorie.s. 

British Infontry ... ... ... 1 Begimenl. 

N.ative „ ... ... ... , ... 4 Regiments, 

and the garrison of Biliary not less than — 

British Infantry ... ... ... I Regiment. 

, Native ,, ... ... ... 2 Regiments, 

tsie force for the in.iiiilonanco of order should not be any tiling less than ten reginicuts of N.ativc 
rCTiijin "i infantry as at present organized j and that, unless the 

riVi-:v ) t !!'/__ . jiolice be strcngtlicncd by mounted reserves, at least 

)*V“tmrr ... r .c„iiiicii 5. regiments of cavalry or 000 troopers should he 

s ii’wn Dutilrt -I lic-Jmciite *-tulioued within the presidency, one regiment in the 

'■■.,. 0 . 1 -! ... s '’,, ' Northern District, and one logimrnl in the Southern 

(IS m • • District. 

• f . ■ ’^'■''"■^’leorc and Cochin define the force we are hound and paid 

.’-.1 1 * StattB. On the military requircnicnts (.f Cooig, My.core, and the Nizani’a 

tVi iv-' I,'"’.! <^e>pc>idenl uiioii cirtuiiistauccs not svholly known to this 


S -il'wrs DUtlirt 


> 3 ‘ncrfnicijts. 


••J' 
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(Sd.) BUCKINGHAM AND Clt.-VNDOS, 
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Minute hy JETis Excellency the Commander-in- Chief on qriestions referred by the 
Government of India to the Government of Fort St. George, dated Ootacamzmd, 
Sfh August 1S79. 

I consider tliat tlio st-ate o£ reeling o£ the people o£ this presidency generally may ho de- 
_ ■ f f 1 - scribed ns one of passive contentment. They and 

(c) a o cc mg. their fathers before them have been born and bred 

under British rule; and so long as nothing he done by Government to arouse feelings of active 
discontent, they are not dissatisfied to remain as they arc. Burthor, I apprehend that the proportion 
of low-caste people and Bariahs is large ; whilst the proportion of Ivative Christians is greatly in 
excess of that to be found in the other presidencies. 

S. Though the groat mass of the people are ignorant of the history of their country, or of the 
means whereby British supremacy was established, they are aware that they have been for many 
generations a conquered race ; and self-government is not thought of. 

3. "With all this ignorance, itis aeeepted that there is better security for life and property under 
the British Government than there was under previous rulers, or than could be expected were the 
British'Govemment to be supplanted. In short, the strength and value of English law is understood 
by the people ; and the more enlightened of them feel that they stand on an equality before the Courts, 
and that redress can be obtained for any injury. 

4. The acts most likely to become elements of danger would be violent and uncalled-for inter- 

T.. . c ^ ference on the part of Government with the religious 

( ) omen a o anger. usages or caste prejudices or customs of the people, or 

undue or vexatious taxation. 

5. Acts of the kind might cause such a gener.al feeling of discontent as to make the population 
ready to take part in a general revolt; for, peaceably disposed as is the mass of the population 
of tbis presidency, there are thousands of men who are ripe for disorder, and who are willing to risk 
their liberty or their lives if they see a chance of indulging their evil propensities. This desperate 
class is, however, powerless to influence the people, so long as the mass are not hostile to the Govern- 
ment. 

C. Distmbanoes of a sei'ious nature have often occurred, o-nnng to the blunders or malpractices 
of subordinate officials ; but these have been local, and the ill-feeling has given way to measures of 
redress. 

7. The IMahomcdan population, from being a comparatively united body, and from the recollec- 
tion that tliey at one period exorcised considerable power in this presidency, and indeed all over India, 
may also be looked upon as an clement of danger ; though I consider that there is little chance of 
combined action on their part, so long as they are not stirred up to revolt by indiscretion on tlio part 
of Government. 

8. It is tbo custom to give groat importance in tbis presidency to tlio fanaticism of the Moplah 
. population, hut I cannot hcli) thinking that this is done without _ snfficiout cause ; for 1 believe that 

most of the fanatical outbreaks which have taken place in the M.alahar District have been more or less 
provoked by these people having found themselves unable to obtain redress for injuries sueh as would 
be resented by most men. 

9. No doubt they can, wben exasperated, become troublesome fanatics; but tboir fanaticism is 
generally tbe result of tbe selfisb prejudices of the Nairs, amongst whom they live, and who will 
grant them no concession, however roasou.'ible — sueh as a convenient site for a mosque or a hurying- 
ground — which cannot ho forced from them in a court of law. Even with these provocations, I 
believe I am right in sajung that hardly ever more than a score of men have been found to hand 
together to sell their lives. 

10. No special element of danger seems to exist in tlie condition of any of the Native States 
included in the presidency, or in any combination of all of them ; though the large number of armed 
men retained hy the various Chiefs iu the Nizamis dominions must always give cause for some 
anxiety as being .an element for disorder. 

11. This Native army, like any other mercenary army, may always become a source of 
danger to the State ; hut I do not believe that it will ever become so in this presidency, provided its 
rights arc respected, and that it is maintained in a proper state of discipline. 

12. The possible danger to India from an invasion by a European power calls for no pai-ticular 

remark as regards this presidency, except that should the army of another European power appear 
on the north-west frontier with the avowed intention of invading India, there can be no doubt 
that the mind of this Native army and of the people would he stirred up thorehy, and that their 
conduct would he influenced by the result. ; 

13. I think that the Madras police may be considered as fairly efficient for the work ordinarily 

- T required of them ; but, like the police all over India, 

cicncj- o po ICO. they need very careful supervision, or they are sure to 

oppress the population by various kinds of extortion. 

14'. I consider, however, that no trust can be pilaced in the police, as now organized, for putting 
down armed resistance of a serious nature. 

15. Judging hy events which have occurred since I have been Commander-in-Chief, the number 
of police is not sufficient to do all the work to he expected of them ; and further, I am of opinion 
that in some parts of the presidency it would be better to revert to the old semi-military force, termed 
Sibnndis.^’ These men were of a better fighting class, and were sufficiently well armed and disci- 
plined to meet armed insurrection. 

IG. The absence of any mounted police throi%hout the presidency is also a source of weakness; 
and, in my opinion, a body of the kind ought to be available for the protection of the people and for 
the suppression of disorder, 

17. Up to the present time, the police have been well- officered by the officers of the army made 
supernumerary hy the reductions c.arricd out since 1857 ; hut this soiu-ce is now iie.arly dried up; and 
I question whether the army can be reckoned upon in the future' to furnish officers for the police. 


X 
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, 18. The European and Eurasian population of the presidency amounts to only 14,505 and 

(1) European aafl Eurnsmn population considered as 28,374 respectively. They are _ principally located at 

strength in combatunt poi\cr and lor tbe mnintcnanco tlic presidency^ tlic larger inilit«ary stations, and in. 
of order. tlio !Nilgiris; but of ibis number, it may be considered 

that not more than 3,000 Europeans and 5,000 Eurasians are fit to bear arms. 

19. Reliance is to bo placed on the loyalty of botli classes; and they could be depended upon 
to assist Government in Ibo maintenance of order, more particularly those who have received some 
military training as volunteers. 

30. In this presidency tlio danger of a general rising appears to me so improbable, that the 

(2) ^Veatnes^ ia necessity for proiision of safety of contingency of having to pro\nde special protection for 

non-combatants, women and chililreiu iioii-combatants of Euroi^can extraction need not, I 

think, be considered ns a source of weakness,' especially ns (except in the hills, where the European 
element bears a much larger j)roportion to tlic Native populatioti) the Europeans and Eurasians are 
principally located, irs lias been before stated, in the large stations. In the hill districts, the non- 
combatants would naturally find shelter at such centres as Ootacamund, Coonoor, Kotegherry, &c. 

21. Already' a number of Eurasians and Euro- 
peans — about IG percent, of the adult male population — 
arc trained as volunteers ; and any measures which 
would lend to make popular the volunteer movement 
arc strongly to be advocated, as giving strength to the 
Government. 


(0) Of possible greater utility tlian at present if 
org.inized for tiie maintcnanco of order in case of dis* 
turbancc. 

Present strcngtli of volunteers in tbc ilndras pre- 
sidency ; — 

Officers ... ... ... 4G 

Kon-commissioned officers ... 176 


Total 


1,333 


23. It is not clear whether the question of compulsory enrolment is intended to npply only 
w Q„csti„n of compulsory enrolment. Europeans and EuraBians, or to the pneral popula- 

tion; but, whatever its intended jiiirport, m my opinion 
compulsion of any hind should bo strictly avoided. 

33. As regards Europeans and Eurasians, tbeir services may alwa 3 ’E he counted upon, for they 
arc as mucli interested in tlie preservation of i>eace as tbc Government itself; while any compulsory 
enrolment of Natives would bo sure to defeat tlie object in view. 

■24. Evorv' measure wliich would tend to dovolojr the volunteer sj-stem is strongly to he ad- 

, , _ , . . ., , vocated. Tlie men are loi al, and are clleotivc for all 

ordinary home duties; and, were they supported by 
Government more liberallj' than is at present the case, thojr would still be a ver,' cheap anxiliai^' force. 

35. In answering this question, it must be borne m mind that tbo civil and military limits 

of the Madras prosidenov- are not coincident; and tbat 
Madras army lias liad for manj- years past to furnish 
gAri'isons lor provinces outside of the in'osidcucy proper, 
7'iz.j for the Central Provinces, Bunclolciintl, ‘Western Rcngal, and British Burma. Further, the British 
Government is bound by treaty to maintain forces for the j>rotDctioii of the territories of Ilis High- 
ness tlio Nizam, the Maharaja of Mysore, and tbc Mahamja of Travancorc ; and these troops have 
invariably been furnished by the Madras army. 

2G. I will first deal with the Native infantry of the presidency aS constituting the bulk 
of the army. 

37. ilic accompanying comparative statement (marked A)* shows the distribution of this branch 
as in ojjeration for several years past, and also that which might be found to suffice in the future, 
having in view the very urgent demand now made for all possible reduction of military expenditure. 

28. It will he seen that, by increasing the number of privates in each of the retained regiments 
from GOO to 800, the number of available privates is increased from. 31,G00 to 22,400, while the 
number of regiments is reduced from 3G to 28.i* 

29. The pecuniary saving ctfected by the reduction of the European and N.ativo staff and of the^ 
Native officers of eight regiments, will be the main advantage to be gained by the change, 

30. The total number of British officersj should, I think, remain the same as now; for the 
increase in the number of privates would seem to me to make it indispensable that the number of 
Bx’itish officers per regiment should he increased from 7 to 9. As Ibis increase would eventually he 
in the junior ranks, a considerable saving in pay and allowances \V^ould he the result in the future. 

31. The number of non-commissioned officers in the augmented regiments ought, I think, 

to be increased from five havildars and five naiks per company to six havildars and six naiks : a total 
decrease of 90 of each rank u'ould be the result-^ ^ 

32. According to this distribution, five regiments are given to Burma ; and, while the number 
of regiments will reuialii the same as at present, the strength of the troops garrisoning that province 
will he increased by a thousand privates. 

33. For reasons which I explained to Governmenfcon a previous occasion, the regiments serving in 
YWe my momorumlum on tho c-ill majo for a regi- Eurma sliould bc idieved cvory tlirce years ; and this 

incut to^ be sent to Cachnr, fortraraed with letter tour of what IS Jookcd Upon by the sepoys as a foreign 
March 1S78, from tlio Quarter- service should not be imposed upon regiments at a less 
interval than fifteen years between each tour. 


master General. 


♦ This £i:iieracni Jos-s Hot inoiiulc i}ie Jvgttncnfr 
stationed in Uundolcund or iu Western Uongul, except 
at Cuttack. 

, + is exclusive of the troops in Bundelcand and 

Western ‘Dengnl. 

Z 30 Ilogiroents with 7 officers — 252 
*• 0 ^ 252 


f SC I?eg£s. with 40 liaviIdaTs each = 1,440 
23 >. » 48 „ = 1 , 31-4 


Decrease haviWara ... 96 

l^oiks the same. 
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34. As tlie plan now offered for consideration provides for tbe retention of only twenty- three 
• St'itomont A shows how the Native infantry would regiments in the presidency and in India proper, it 
stand if the rcjjimcnts required for presidential pur- becomes necessary that two more regiments should be 
poses were reduced from forty to thirty. ^ maintained to provide for the Burma relief ; and this 

will therefore raise the number of regiments required from twenty-eight to thirty. 

85. These two regiments might be stationed, as now, at Saugor and Jubhulporo, or, as I have 

t Vide my memorandum ahove quoted. elsewhere ^ggcsted,t ill the Southern Mahratta Country 

' or it might be possible for them to take the duties 
at Calcutta j hut if this he done, they must be allowed to take their famihns with them and be provided 
with suitable lines, or he granted special allowances. 

86. Further, one regiment of iNIadras Native infantry is now stationed at Doninda, and another 

is divided between Banda and Nowgong. If these stations can he abandoned, or can he garrisoned by 
Bengal troops, the number of regiments of Madras infantry can, as ahove stated, be reduced to thirty. 
If, however, Madras infantry is to continue to furnish these garrisons, and also to continue to occupy 
some of the stations alluded to in the previous paragraph, I see no means of reducing the number of 

( .10 X coo = 21,000 regiments below thirty-two ; but with that number 

32 X 750 = 21.000 of regiments, the number of privates for each of the 

30 X 800 = 24,000 thirty-two regimentsj should be increased to 750, in- 


stead of to 800. 

87. The Madras sappers and miners should bo allowed to remain as at present. They are a most 
useful body of men, and their services arc always being required. 

38. No reduction or redistribution of the Madras light cavalry seems to me to be practicable, 
unless Bengal troops are to occupy Saugor. 

39. The reduction of a regiment would leave the whole of the presidency, including the Central 
Brovlnees, with only 900 Native troopers, inclusive of the Governor's Body-Guard; but this is not 
counting the cavalry of the Hj'dcrahad Contingent. 

40. As regards the British force in this pi-csideucy, I am unable to recommend any reduction. 

41. I would propose, however, that the battery of artillery and the detachment of British 
infantry now located at Trichiuopol 3 ’- he withdrawn, that station being in future held by Native 
troops only. The field battery now at Triohinopoly might he replaced by a garrison battery, to he 
stationed at St. Thomas' iMouut, when it would become available for coast defence duty, or for employ- 
ment with the presidency siogo train. 

43. The field battery now at Thayetmyo should be replaced by a garrison battery with moun- 
tain equipment. 

43. If this proposal be accepted, the garrison batterj' at C.annanore need not he replaced. 

44. I find it difficult to draw any marked distinction between the " requirements of the pro- 

vince for garrison purposes and the maintenance of 
{&) IScquircmonts for internal and evtemnl military « requirements for internal military pnr- 

purfosca irr ipo w o (o). poses " ; but I consider that what I have already said 

refers to and meets our requirements under both these headings. 

45. As regards the roqniroments of this province for external military purposes, I consider that, 
as the Madras army finds the ordinary garrison for British Burma, it ought always to he in a position 
to meet a call to reinforce that province. Only recently a demand was suddonlj' made on this army 
for a British regiment and two regiments of Native infantry, besides a wing of iladras Native 
infantry, which was sent from C.alcutta. 

40. Again, consequent on the war in Afghanistan, this army was called upon to furnish two 
batteries of Eoj-al artillery-, a battalion of British infantiy, three companies of sappers, and three 
regiments of Native infantry for the North-West Frontier, besides two regiments to garrison 
Calcutta. 


47. These troops were sent for imperial purposes ; and provision for a possible similar demand 
in the future appears h.ardly to come within the meaning of provincial requirements. 

48. I have therefore not considered this contingency in calculating the troops necessary for this 
presidency ; still I wish it to be understood that if the strength of the Native infantrj’-, irrespective 
of the numbers of regiments, remain as it is, the presidency may be counted upon to render the same 
aid in the future it has done on previous occasions, 

49. At the same time, such a roquiicmcnt ought alwaj'S to be borne in mind, or considerable risk 
is likely to be run ; for it is not to be believed that the Supreme Government would hesitate, if the 
necessity arose, to make a similar call — when, if this army he unduly reduced, compliance might 
endanger the peace, if not the sccuritj'-, of the presidency. 

50. As a matter of fact, whilst Madras troops have been emploj'ed on the Afghan frontier, and 
subsequent to the sudden demand to reinforce Burma, a call has been made to suppress a rising within 
the limits of the presidency ; and owing to the phj'sical nature of the countrj-, and its extreme 
unhealthiness, it has not been found easj’' to provide the required infantry from the iVTadras army. 

51. In 1876 this Government was called upon to report wh.at troops could he spared from 
Madras in case an army was required for a foreign expedition ; and I then gave it as my opinion that 
a force as .shown in the attached statement (marked B) could he furnished. 


53. That estimate could heieaftor hold good as regards Native troops, notwithstanding the 
reduction in the number of regiments which 1 have stated X consider possible, provided the number 
of priv.ates in each regiment be increased to 800 or 750, according as the number of regiments is 
reduced to 30 or 33. 

53. I have already brought to the notice of Government§ that the Native infantiy of this 

presidency has not of hate obtained the required number 
of suitable recruits ; and as I have been given to believe 
that this is not the only presidency in -nhich this is 
found to he the ease, the matter seems to me to he'one which might with advantage be considered 
by the Commission about to sit at Simla. 


§ Mv rneraorandutn forwarded itli Adjutant Gencrars 
letter Xo 425, dated 28tb July 1879. 
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54. I thinli I have now replied to all the tpications referred to this Govomnjent by the Govern- 
ment of India ; and it only remains for me to express the hope that, whatever conclusion may be arrived 
at, the nccessify of presciwing distinct the armies of the several presidencies may always be kept in 
view ; and that if redactions must be carried out, this may be done, as far as practicable, proportionate- 
ly in the several armies, and with duo consideration for the grave individual interests which are 
involved. - 

NEVILLE CHAMBEKLAIN, General, 

Commander-in-Chief, Madras Army. 


OoTACAsruiro i 
The Slh Ansnst 1879 


’ I 

B79. j 


A 

Taila of ordinary and proposed garrisons, Madras Presidency. 


OaniNAur oabbisos-s. 


rnorosED amiiiBons, 


Districts. 

Stations. 


«» 


Total 

eS 






StreuRtb 

strenglli in 

"S 

Strengtli 




a 

in privates. 

privates in 

1 

in privates. 





each division. 

Ip 









f 

Trichinopoly 


3 

1,800 

1 

2 

1,000 

Sonthem Eistriet 

Palamcottah 

... 

1 

COO 



400 

( 

Qnilon 

... 

1 

COO 

J 

400 

( 

Madras 


3 

1,800 

1 

3 

2,400 

Centre Eistriet ... 4 

Pallaveram 


1 



1 

400 

( 

Vellore 

... 

1 

600 

J 

400 

r 

Bang.alore 


2 

1,200 

•) 

2 

1,600 

Mysore Division ... < 

Freneh Kooks 

... 

■1 

600 

^ 2,400 

1 

400 

Moroava 

... 

11 

600 

1 

400 

Malabar and Canara 

Cnnnanore 

Mangalore 

... 

2 

1 

1,200 

GOO 

1 1,800 

11 

1 

1,200 

400 

Ceded Districts 

Bcllaiy 

... 

2 

1,200 


2 

1,600 


Vizagapatam 

... 

1 

600 

3 

1 

800 


VizinnagTain 

... 

1 

600 


1 

400 

Northern District ...< 

Cuttack 

... 

1 

600 


1 

800 

Berliampore 


X 

300 

1 

A 

400 


Sambalpur 

... 

T 

800 

J 


... 

Hyderabad Subsidiary 

Secunderabad 


4 

2,400 

2,400 

3 

2,400 

Eorce. 

r 

Kamptco 


11 

900 

1 

800 

I 

Nagpore Eorce 

Hoshungabad 


J 

300 


... 

... 

Sitabaldi 

... 

1 

COO 

K 2,400 

1 

800 

1 

Ilaipur 

... 

1 

600 

! 

J 

400 

L 

Sambalpur 

... 

... 

... 

J 

1 

400 

r 

Daiigoon 


1 

GOO 

1 

1 

800 


Tbayetmyo 

... 

1 

600 


U 

1,200 

sioB. i 

Tonghoo 

... 

11 



U 

1,200 

Moiilmem 

... 

■i 



I 

400 

1 

Andamans 

... 

1 

600 

J 

X 

400 . 




36 


21,600 

28 


( 

Jubbulpore 


1 

Hn 

'I 

1 

800 

Saugor District .. . 

Saugor 

Banda 

... 

\ 

nil 

1,800 

1 


( 

Nowgong 

... 

X 


J 

... 

... 

Presidency District, 

Bengal. 

Dorunda 

... 

1 


COO 



^ — - 

. 1 ..^ 

- 

H 

24,000 


so 

24,000 


Total 

strength in 
privates in 
each division. 


I 

} 

} 

} 


2,400 

8,200 

2,400 

1,600 

1,600 


'1 

f- 2,400 


2,400 
I" 2,400 

J 

I 4,000 

22,400 

j- 1,600 


24,000 . 
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B 

In memorandum hy His ExeeDenoy ihe Commandci-in-Chief, No. 390, dated 3rd July 1S78, 
and Eubmittcd to Government, it vras stated tiiat the i&Iadras army will be able to fnrnisb the 
undermentioned troops for service in Burma, provided of course that there be no unexpected internal 
disturbance to make it undesu-.able tbus to reduce the troops in the presidency : — 


Men. 

2 Regiments of British infantry ... ... ... ... 1,200 

6 Regiments of Native infantrj' ... ... ... ... 8,600 

Z Eight field batteries Royal Artillery (12 guns) ... ... 314 

2 Companies of Sappers and Miners ... ... ... 232 

Total ... 5,346 


The above force gives two brigades, each composed of — 

1 Light field battery, 6 guns- 

1 Regiment of "British infantry, 

2 Regiments of Native infantry. 

1 Company of Sappers and Miners. 

The additional two Native infantry regiments may be considered as in reserve. 

- The proportion of guns is given at two per regiment. 

A third light field battery or troop of horse artiller 3 ', or garrison battery, might possibly he spared 
.on an emergency. 


(Sd.) St. V. A. HAMMICK, Cayrtain, 

Aciinff Military Secretary. 


minute upon the employment of a, ’Regiment of 21adras Ratlve Infantry in Cachar. 

In the Tetter from the Quartermaster-General are shortly set forth the general objections to the 
employment of a Madras infantry regiment in Cachar ; and to these I desire to state others which 
did not come within the scope of that communication, but which, in my opinion, call for full con- 
sideration. 

2. This Native army has three kinds of duties ordinarily imposed upon it ; — 

1. — Service within the presidency — which may be considered as including the Nizam’s 
dominions, the Mysore territory, and the province of Coorg. 

II. — Service in other Trovinces in India. 

III. — Eoreign service — under wHch heading is ordinarily included servioe in British 
Burma and the Andamans. 

3. I. Service milhin the presidency . — There are at present serving within the presidency two 
regiments of light cavalry and twenty-six regiments of infantry, or half of the cavalry and about 
three-fifths of the infantiy. 

4. Annexed is a comparative statement of the troops of the ^.ladras presidency since 1837, at 
intervals of twenty years. I select these periods because 1837 was the end of the long peace which 
preceded the Afghan war, 1857 was the year of the mutiny, and during the last twenty years our 
whole military system in India has been reorganized. 

6. It wall bo seen from this statement how large have been the reductions in the strength of 
this Native .army, and the relative decrease of home service ns compared to service outside the limits 
of the presidency. Since 1862 the regiments of cavalry have been reduced from seven to four (a), and 
the regiments of infantry from fifty-two to forty ; or, in other words, the cavalry by ne.arly one-half, 
and the infantry hy nearly one-fourth. In 1837 and in 1857, seven out of eight of the cavalry regi- 
ments were serving within the presidency j now two out of four are seraing outside of the presidency. 

• N f rco e 1837, forty-five regiments of Native infantry were 

Bails'll Buraa 12 serving within the presidency, and seven ivithout. In 

Singapore ... 3 1857, thirty-two were serving within and twenty* 

without. Now the proportion is twenty-six within to 
fourteen avithout. 

6. It has to he remembered that from the regiments located Tnthin the presidency have to he 
met the demands for service in the other provinces of India and in Burma ; and it cannot, I think, 
be expected that the Madras army should remain contented and efficient if the proportion of home 
service is only to be viewed as a fluctuating quantity, to he regulated by the necessities arising 
elsewhere. 

^ ___ ^ V ) ' 

(o) iTo/fi.— The 8tli Light Cavalry was dls'baud^ in 1^7 for toi^condact during tie mutiny. 
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In 1857j tHs army had twelve of its ‘battalions of infantry in Burma; tlie necessity may 

any day arise for largely increasing the present strength 
of that division.* "Without a reserve of regiments 
■within the presidenejj that demand could not he met ; 
and it seems to me to he the duty of this Government 
in its desire to meet calls made - upon it hy other 


« Tlio present strengtli is admittedly very low. ^ An 
increase was lately recommended by the local authorities^ 
both Civil and Military, but was negatived by tho Gov- 
emraent of India. 


not to lose sight of its o^vn responsibilities 
presidencies. 

S. The physique of this Kative army is far from being what it ought to be. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable recruits for the infantry has been forcibly brought to my notice by almost every 
commanding officer I have come into contact -with; and I lately felt myself called upon -to publish a 
General Order prohibiting the cnlistmlent of youths physically unfit to dischai'ge the duties of a soldier. 
Such men are useless on field service ; whilst with ordinary cantonment duties^ they, in middle life, 
become a burthen tipon the pension establishment. One of the causes assigned for the difficulty in 
recruiting from amongst the rural population is the loss of popularity of army service. This is said to 

proceed partly because of the greatly increased propor- 
tion of foreign and Bengal to homo service, and the 
long periods some regiments are kept out of their own 
presidency .-f The iJative army can only be kept effi- 
cient by drawing to its ranks an unfailing supply of the 
pick of the village lads; and whatever deters them 
fi*om accepting military scrv'ice is, to my mind, a sub- 
ject worthy of the serious consideration of Government. 


f 2nd Liglit Cavalry, G years. 
3rd „ IQ 3> 

6tli Native Infantry, G „ 
Stii 5 „ 

11th „ 11 „ 

20th „ 10 „ 

22nd ,, G f, 

31st „ 6 „ 

35th „ G ,» 


9. As some persons measure the efficiency and utility of tlic hladras army by comparing it with 
that of Bengal, I here say* most distinctly tliat, do what avc the hladras sepoy can never attain to 

the Bengal standard ; whilst I believe it to be equally certain that the men of Southern India fall 
far short, as a race, in possessing the courage and military instincts of the men of Northern India. 
But I do believe that now, as heretofore, the Madrasi; properly selected and commanded, can be made 
into a very serviceable soldier; and further, I am convinced that, for many obvious reasons, no greater 
blunder could be committed than to allow him to lose his place in the militaiy organization by which 
this empire is held, merely to let in a better man. Our homely adage of not trusting all our eggs in 
one basket ought over to he borne in mind hy the Government. 


10. JI, /Service itt other provinces hi India * — The strength of this Native army has admit- 
tedly been regulated 'udth reference to its partial employment in other provinces of India; hut there 
are reasons why this S 3 ^stem cannot he strained without injury to the army. 


X Nftgptir 
Moulmein 
Straits 


ITativo 

cavalry. 


Iffttivo 

infantry. 

4 

1 

2 


H. In 1837, oxit of an estaWishment of ciglit regiments of light cavalry and fifty-two of 

infantry, only one of the former and seven of the 
latter were sei'\'ing outside the presidonoy, i.c., with 
the Nagpur l?orco and in Moulmein and the Straits. J 
In 1857, an increase appe.ars to the Nagpur Porce of 
one regiment of infantry. § In 1877, tho Nagpur Poroo 
is sho\vn as reduced to its original strength; whilst 
an increase is exliihited of one regiment of cavalry 
and tluee of infantry as serving in the Saugor district, 
and two in Bengal proper. 1| This increase was upon a 
reduced army, and included two out of the four regi- 
ments of cavalry and eight out of tho forty regiments 
of infantry. To firlly appreciate the change wrought since 1837 in regard to the relative proportion 
of service within and without the presidency, it has to ho remembered that in that year the only call 
for foreign serwice was one regiment at Moulmein and trvo in the Stiaits, and that, except tlie above 
and the regiments serving in the N.agpur territories, the whole hladras army was cantoned near the 
homes of the men within the presidency. 


§ In tte same year the regiments scre'ing in Burma 
show nil increase from one to tirclvo, nml in tho Straits 
from two to three. 

II One at Bomnila, one at Cuttach. The latter station 
lias since 1803 iwen frequently held hy Madras troops, 
though it is really in Bengal proper. 


IS. In fairness to this army, and having regard to its efficiency, its service out of the presidency 
ought, I think, to bear some proi)ortion to that exacted from the armies of the other presidencies. 
To the Bengal army, service in Bengal proper has always been considered bj-- the men as coming under 
the head of service in other provinces, and has always been distasteful to them ; but there has been 
little of it, and regiments have been regularly relieved. In that aimy there is no ordinary foreign 
service. The Bombay army has Sind' as its outlying field of service, w'ith Aden as foreign service.'^ 
Tlie Madras army has a large proportion of outlying service ; and five regiments of infantry alwa 3 's 
iu the British Burma Division. 


13. 1 have .already alluded to the long time our regiments remain at stations in the Central 

Brovinces, &c., &c. Iliis, I believe, partly originated to save Government the heavy expense of a 
move, and partly because the men are so over'whclmed by their numerous relatives and liaugers-on, 
that the order to march is known to every one in the presidency to carry vdith it the impoverishment 
of the regiment. However, if this army is to he considered mobile, the difficulty must be met ; and 
1 have instituted inquiries in "view to the possible restriction of families. But the measure is a delicate 
one, needing careful handling ; and to produce any lasting effect the Native officers and soldiers must 
tuemselves^ be taught to sec that the object in view is for their omi good. In my opinion, five years 
IB the maximum limit which any regiment should he allowed to remain at one station. As matters 
now stand, there is the greatest difficulty in recruiting ; whilst, to the injury of officers and men alike, 
Pg e regiments and detachments are lost to sight, except for a few da^’s during the annual inspection. 

the matter of cost of a Madras regiment when emidoj'cd out of its own presi- 
i ere seems to me room to doubt whether the financial result has ever been full^’’ estimated. 
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Government has to pay the fare of the wives and children, ns well as of the men, when moved by 
rail ; if the regiment marches, the difference between actual cost and old rates of eart-hire. The 
regimental lines are far more costly than those of a Beng.al regiment j whilst the lines of a Bengal 
regiment will not suit a Madras regiment, nor vice versa, i’urther, the compensation tor the differ- 
ence in the price of rations must he a considerable item ; for it is calculated upon the Madras articles 
•Compensation is granted on thoninount of rice suffi- of food, whilst the men generally live Upon the grain 
cient for a man only, irrcspectivo of tlio number of of the country.* Lastly, the clothing and eq[uipment 
the family dependent on him. furnished from Madras. 

15. At the same time, my review of the conditions of such service tvould not he complete were 
I to omit to say that, but for the comparative cheapness of living (in ordinary years) in the Central 
Provinces, &c., &o., and the other, .advantages now derived by the men, a disinclination on the part of 
the sepoys for such service — which is not now the ease — would probably be evinced. 

16. Ifo one can, I think, look at the disposition map of the Madras army without being struck 
by the anomalous distribution of its regiments. By degrees, to meet pi-essing calls, corps and 
det.achmcnts Lave been thrust into the Bengal presidency, until in the north they approach 
to Allahabad, and in the cast stretch away to Chota Nagpope and Cuttack. Practically speak- 
ing, this is repeating on a small scale, hut with less inflammable material, what was done with 
the Bengal army after the large annexations by Lord D.alhousie. Such a course seems to me 
hurtful to tho interests of the State, as being likely to engender the notion of our being too largely 
dependent upon this Native army; whilst it is certainly injurious to discipline and military elRcieney. 

17. The request now comes to send another regiment of infantry to Cachar (to enable a 
Bengal regiment to be stationed in reserve at Jhelnm), consequent upon the advance of one i-egiment 
to Quetta and the employment of another in the Simla hills. Speaking on behalf of tho interests of 
this army, 1 feel called on to oppose the measure, not only on the general gi-ounds already stated, but 
for other special reasons. Service in that province will be most unpopular. It will possess all the 
disadvantages of service in Burma without any of its advantages. I presume that no distinction is 
intended to be made as regards emoluments between service to the north-east of Calcutta at Cachar and 
service to the west of Calcutta at Doi'unda. Unless it he so, the regiment must be accompanied by 
its families ; suitable lines must be built ; and the regiment can only he moved there at the commenee- 
ment of the dry season, so as to ho housed by the setting in of the rains. If the regiment is to be 
moved without its families, free quarters and rations, fee., must be furnished, as in Burma; but I do 
not see how tliis could be done without instituting a dangerous precedent as regards this army, and 
also creating an invidious distinction with respect to the Bengal regiments cantoned in that 
neighbourhood. 

18. Bather than send a hladras regiment to be cantoned in a remote comer of the uorth-eastoru 
frontier of Bengal, 1 would urge that this presidency occupy one of the southern stations of tho 
Bombay army, whilst that army sends a regiment to occupy one of the southern stations of the 
Bengal presidency. 

19. Tills suggestion leads up to the much Larger one involving a partial redistribution of the 
Madras army and the Madras command. According to present arr.angements, the regiments stationed 

at the places named in the margin are not in any way 
under the direct command of the Commnnder-in-Cliicf 
of this presidency ; whilst to reach Kamptoe and the 
other stations occupied by regiments under his imme- 
diate control, much of tho Bombay presidency lias to 
be traversed. It would appear to me less of an inversion 
of things to allow tho ^ladras Native regiments to occupy Sholapiir and all the stations south of that 
place, and transfer to Bombay, Kamptee, Juhbulpore, and all stations to its north. If such change 
be deemed advisable by this Government, I would suggest that the subject be referi'cdto in the letter 
transmitting our leiily to the Secretary to the Government of India. 

20. 7JT. Foreign service. — I have said that service in Burma aud at the Andamaus is what 
is considered in this presidency as foreign service. Tlie men are housed and liberally rationed ; and 
the widows of those who die whilst thus employed receive pensions. Before the regiment embarks, the 
families are either sent to their homes in the country, or to a dep6t formed at some .suitable station : 
this is done at the public expense. Bamily tickets are given -by tho men to their families for such 
portion of their pay as they may desire. The period of such service is limited to three years, when 
the regiment returns to the presidency. For this duty the roster is kept as carefully as practicable ; 
and from fifteen to seventeen years may ho accepted as the time now intervening before the turn of a 
regiment comes round again. 

21. There is no disinclination on tho part of tho men to embark on such service. They live well, 
besides saadng some of their Jiay. A regiment returning from such service is proverbially in much 
better physique than when embarking. All that is needed with I'Ogard to such service is to bear in mind 
that the tour must not be made to come round too quickly. I believe fifteen years would be tbo safest 
average; but under no circumstances ought it to be less than twelve years. To 2neserve this ratio, of 
course the regiments in the presidency must be in relative proportion to those in Burma. Provided 
that attention be i^aid to this ^loint, and that the three years' tour he not exceeded, 1 believe the 
Madras infantry soldier Tvill alw.ays be found ready to obey the call to embark. 

22. In conclusion, 1 regret the delay tliat has occurred in my taking up this case ; hut press of 
current work aud other urgent calls have been the cause. 


Bengal Bresidency Bivision. 
Doronda. 

Sau^or Districts 
iTuliliulporG. I Batida. 

Saugor, I Noivgong, 


Head-Qoauters, Ootacamdxd; 
The 30a Mat/ 1S78. 


} 


(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

Commander-in-Chief, Madras Army. 
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Comparative statement of troops of Madras Fresidcncy in 1837, 1S57 and 1877. 



1837. 

18 

57. 

1877. 


Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 


cavalry. 

infant r 3 ^ 

cavalry. 

infantry. 

c.avalry. 

infanry. 

Nortliern District 


Id 


1 


4 

CcBti-e District 

2 

6 

1 

4‘ 


5 

Southern District 

1 

6 

1 

c 


5 

Mysore Division 

1 

6 

1 

4 


t 

Malabar and Canara 


3 


4 


s 

Ceded Districts 

1 

3 

1 


1 

2 

Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 

2 

7 

2 

5 

1 

4 

Nagpur Force 
liritisli Burma Division 

1 

... 

4 

1 

1 

5 

12 

1 

4 

5 

Saugor District 

... 

... 



1 

3 

Bengal Fresidency 


... 

... 


... 

1 

Singapore^ &c. 

Bombay Presidency 


... 

"l 

3 



Total 

8 

62 

8 

52 

4 

40 


(Sd.) GODFREY CLERK, Colonel, 

MiHtari/ Seereiarj/, 


Ko. 2335, dated Madras, 30tli Marcli aS7S. 

From — B rigadier-GenehaIi H. O^Connelt*, Q.uartermaster-Gencral, Madras Army, 

To — ^Tlie Secretary to tlie Government of Madras, Military Department. 

'With reference to correspondenoe from the Government of India, referred to the Commandcr-in- 
Cliief under 3 ’^o\ir No. 1G15 of the 2Sth instant, I have the honor hy order to state that a regiment 
of Native infantry can bo spared from the Madras presidency j but His Fscellency the CommaTider- 
in-Cbie£ considei's that, before oixlering one to Cachar, the objections to such a move should be fully 
represented and carefully considered. 

2. Kegiments of this presidency have their families with them, except on foreign service. If 
separated fi’om them, the ordinaiy pay of the men is not suiBcient to maintain themselves and their 
families. It will be necessary therefore that a regiment proceeding to Cachar should be accompanied 
l)y its families. The cost to Government of moving the large number of women and children will 
be great j and in addition suitable butting lines will have to be provided at Cachar. The climate there 
is so unlike that of the Madras presidency, that there will probably be much sickness. Men will be 
granted sick certificate to their homes, and must take their families with them. The widows and 
children of those who die at Cachar will have to be sent back to the presidency at considerable cost. 
All this will cause much suffering and discontent, which, in the opinion of Sir Neville Charaberlain, 
may be avoided by a more judicious distribution of our Native troops in the tlircc presidencies. 

3. At present the Madins army has one regiment of Native cavalry and four of Native infan- 
try serving OUT OP THE Madras CoMnAKo — in the Saugor district and at Dox'unda. IVhilst these 
regiments are at long distances from their own presidency, the Bombay army has troops far to the 
southward, in the Belgaum district, w’^hich is close to the homes of the SXadras sepoys. 

4. It was the intention of Sir Neville Chamberlain to prepare this summer a scheme, for submis- 
sion to Government, on the redistribution of the Madras army, and lie hopes still to do so. The pre- 
sent proposal has led to his views on the subject being now partially and briefly stated, 

5. Fox active or foreign service, the Madras sepoy is ready and %vilUng to go anywhere. He 
knows that during his absence his family is comfortable; for the rations and allowances granted are 
sufficient to provide for himself and family. He therefore willingly proceeds wherever he is ordered. 

6. But it is different -when, merely to garrison a place out of theii* own presidency, men are sent 
to an unknown and remote corner in Bengal, where the language, climate, and customs are strange, and 
where there is not the excitement of active service to occupy their minds. They then brood over the 
discomfoids around them, and are unable to comprehend why they are thus expatriated. 

+1 * 1 peace garrisons. His Excellency considers it is wise policy to kcep^ troops 

^®d among their o^vn people; and be is strongU” of opinion that both for political and 
military reasons our three Native armies should he kept distinct. 

, P ’ , -Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief thinlcsthat his views on this subject should be placed 
e ore e Government of India for consideration ; for he is of opinion that a much larger question 
than the mere move of a regiment is involved, 

* TT-^^-n neccssaiy to call for a regiment of Madras Native infantri” to be placed at 

rerSmGn+ ® -^^cellGncy would name the 19th Bcgiment Native Infantry, now at IVichinopoly. A 
pmposed ^ Wchinopoly. Tlie 14th Eegiment Native Infantry, which it was 

I9tb Native Inf'infrv from Vellore to Trichinopoly, can be sent to Cannanore in place of the 

reduced from three regiincnis^^^f fo^ Cannanore. The force at TiTchinopoly will then be 
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lUinuie. hy iJie Honoh'ahte W. HuDt.ESTON'j — elated jLityUst 1S79. 

Army Organizaiion. — The Government o£ India ask for our opinion as to the military requiremente 

From GoTCmmcat of India, 7tli Jalj 1870. of this Government in reference to — ‘ 

necessary g-arrisons, 

, the immediate repressioTi of internal disturbance or insurrectloHj 
and tho maintenance of order ; 
and detail the several points to which attention is requested. 

Population. — The Native population is probably now about thirtj’-one millions, allonang for loss 
by the recent famine mortality ; and among them arc scattered a Uiiropeaii and Eurasian poi^ulation of 
less than half a million, resident almost entii*ely in tho large towns and at the hill stations. 

The Govcrninoiit of India ask opinions as to these last as an clement of strength in regard to the 
aid they could give in the maintenance o£ order now, or if organized, and as to the element of weakness 
from their non-comhataiit section ; and suggest the question of compulsory enrolment for consideration. 

I think there can ho no doubt whatever that the European and Eurasian population do constitute 
an element of strength, so far as their elfective nnmbci-s go, and in far larger proportion than their 
comparative numbers i-eprescnt. As an aid in actual combatant strongth, there can, 1 think, be no 
qxiestion that organization would add to their efficiency without objection, and that every possible 
encouragement should he olfored for this end. Coinxiulsory enrolment would, I thiuk, he rcsc?ntod, 
c!^cept in case of palpable emergency, when it tvo\ild he needless; for the inclination of all would be to 
proffer services. Previous tniiniug would, of course, i*onder this inriiiitel^’’ more valuable, and would bo 
attained enrolment as vohintoers in time of peace ; but the iutci'est in volunteer service needs to he 
fostered, if it is^io he active, and every encouragement should be afforde<l hy Government. There is 
not in this country the wealthy and leisurely section of society which docs so much in 3’lnglaud to 
promote the success of the movement; and all taking part in it have to make considerable sacrifice of 
time and eonvenieiicc in this countiy, which deserves ample recognition. 

The disposition which has in places been manifested by sections of the non-Eui'opcan or Eurasian 
community (o.g.^ Parsis and some of the West Coast Natives) to take part in the movement is a some- 
wdiat difficult feature. I am averse from its repression absolutely, though I recognize the difficulties 
that it may produce. On the whole, 1 doubt whether it can he usefully developed. 

The non-combatant sGction of tho European and Eurasian community do not, in my opinion, 
constitute any oxceptional element of weakness, situated ns they are. 

In all cases, their pi otcetion is one of the main purposes of the combatant section of tho community ; 
and I thiuk that under our circumstances in this presidency there is no e.'wceptional difficulty on this 
eooro in the particular section of the population. 

As to the organized force of police and troops required for our needs within the presidency, I 
thiuk that, escluding ^lysorc audCoorg (and of course Hyderabad territory), hut including Travaiicovo 
aud Cochin, a force of about fourteen Native regiments is needed for garrison purposes, the main- 

Hcffts leunuccof order, and prom])t re]u*ePsioii o£ disorder. Wo 
have treaty ohligatious with Tras'ancoro and Cochin, 
8 which certainly have not resulted in escesbivo demands, 
^ but must be observed. Wc have a considerable tnict of 
2 country on the north-cast and north-west coasts 

2 which is not very accessible; and nltooetber we have 

^ an area of about 11U,U()U scpiare miles to gurrlson. 

14 ^ At tlic present moment wc are experiencing a certain 

— amount of difficulty in providing the troops needed for 
asserting the ‘authority of Government against a somewhat numerous body of insurgents with whom 
the police wore unahlo to cope ; the circumstances being aggravated hy the season and the extremely 
iinhealthy character of the locality. 

I have concurred in the suggested removal of European troops from Triohinopoly. I think this 
Government are unanimous in thinking that in the Northern Division too wide an area has hocn denud- 
ed of militai-y force hy tho measures of concentration which were adopted a few years hack. 

Our force of mounted Native troops in the i>rcsidency has, I think, been reduced below what is 
desirable for purposes of cfleetivc adinimsiration. Of four regiments which constitute the entire force 
of Madras cavalry, vro cannot count on having more than one within tho presidency, and not certainly 
on that. 

Wo have had to look to the Govcvnoi’^s small Body-guard us a resource for purposes for which it 
W'as never intended, and for which wc should he indepeiideiit of it. 

I offer no remarks on the distribution of the ^Madras Native army Iw^’ond ortr own presidency, or 
on the strength proper to ho maintained for the g.arrisons in other provinces and foreigni t-emtor^'' 
(Native) and ovcr-sca which are supplied from it, exce})b that this strength should ho adequate to 
ensure reliefs sufficiently often to prevent tlie foreign and over-sea scr\dce which falls exceptionally 
on the jMadras army from becoming seriously burdensome on the men, involving as it does separation 
from their families for ]wolouged periods. Only I would strongly* urge on consideration the ready 
loyal willingness with -which tlie jNiadres troops have ever pi'occcded on any duty tliat has been required 
of them, the fidelity that they have exhibited under most trying eircumsinnees, their orderly oondnot 
and good discipUuo, their proved effectiveness wdienevev tried; and all this notwithstanding their 
experience of a somewhat marked measure of neglect and of scant justice. That most effective service 
can be relied on from IMadras Nalives tho reputation of the jMadras sappers furnishes iireCragable 
])roof. There is no reason w'hatever why equally high reputation should not be earned b}- nil the 
iSIndras Native army if fair opportunity he allowed to them. That it is eminently desirahlo on poli- 
tical gro^mds to have our Native Indian army recruited in due proportions from all the varying 
nationaliiios omhracod in tho empire, and that these several elements should be kept dusUnct, does not 
to lay mind admit of question, on positive as' well as negative grounds. The extreme importance of 
this last requirement has been urged repeatedly by the highest and most experienced authorities, from 
the Duke of Wellington do\Ynwards. 


• 'Southern Division, including Travancoro 
and Cochin 

Centre Division (Madras, I’alavciaw, Vollorc, 
&c.) 

ilalabar and Cmar.^ 

Ceded Districts . . ... ... 

Norihorn Division (including Samhalpur) ... 
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The other instrument in the hands of Government for maintaining order and anthority is the 
police, which on 81st March 1879 numbered under 27,000 rank and file, composed of — 


Constabulary (including village police) 

hfadras town police 

Salt preventive force 

Land customs force 

Jail guards 


20,4.91 

1,222 

2,480 

105 

2,582 


20,970 


The proportion of police proper to population was 1 to 1,487. (In towns 1 to 53 0 , in rural parts 
1 to 1,637.) The proportion to area was 1 to 5 square miles. The population with which this force 
Jias to deal may, I think, be generally described as an orderly and law-abiding one. 

Of exceptional elements of danger or dilliculty there ai'e few. The religious antagonism of the 
ISlairs and hXoplahs of Mahabar is dangerous to one another rather than to Government authority. 
It is aggravated b}' the proverbial bigotry of converts on the side of the Moplabs, who are largely 
composed of converts from the lowest section of Hindus in the province and of their deseendards, 
and by the inflated religious pride and exclusiveness of the Nairs, who arc also generally in the po.si- 
tion of hard landlords to the agricultural section of the Moplabs. The periodical and fatal outbreaks 
which have occui-red in past years have seldom been suppressed without the use of troops. The Luhhay 
clement in the population of the presidency is disorderly, but absorbed in money-making pui suits, 
greedy, and prosperous, and not likely to risk their opportunities of gain for any political object. Tlie 
hfahomedans are naturally no more contented with their reduced position here than elsewhere in' 
India j hut while they are hero probably more reduced, and at least equally dissatisfied, they are also 
more scattered and in smaller proportion to the rest of the population (under 2 millions out of 31J 
millions by last census), and generally of less politically dangerous antecedents probably than in other 
provinces. _ c ■ . 

The Brahmin clement here, as elsewhere, is the most able and ambitions, but is probably also the 
most competent to appreciate the advantages of British rule to themselves at least as much as to any 
other section of the eommunitj'. 

The comparatively large element of Native Christians in the population of the presidency is on 
the side of order. 

The number of great toums, with their invariably large element of criminal and dangerous classes, 
is comparatively small. 

The bulk of the population are, I think, fau-ly satisfied with the administration under which they 
live, and i-ecognize in their rulers the best intentions at least to promote their well-being. Of active 
self-saerificing loyal effort to uphold the Government, a foreign administration has no right to expect * 
much from the indigenous population. That exceptionally little of patriotic effort is to bo expected 
from the bulk of the population of India is notorious; but at the same time little of combined hostile 
action need he feared by a Government which strives intelligently to attain fbe object of good govern- 
ment. While material comfort is experienced by them, wo need not antioip.ate any hostile feeling 
towards the Government on the part of the great bulk of the popnlation of this presidency. We need 
only to abstain from oppressive or inconsiderate measures of administration ; hut from these we must 
carefully abstain, and we must guard ourselves from tendencies to force them on us from elsewhere. 
If we, at the same time, afford fair openings for reasonable ambition to rise, I think we may rely in 
this presidency on ruling over contented, though subject, races for ti long time to come. 

If this estimate of the jiosition is fairly correct, it may be inferred that the iJolico have no very 
difficult task to m.aintain order and security for life and propert 3 '. Nor indeed do facts oppose the 
inference. Of organized lawlessness, there is veiy little as a rule. The abominable crime of dacoitj", 
with it.s attendant cruelties .and horrors, has been greatly' reduced of late years. The murder of chil- 
dren for the sake of their jewels is painfully prevalent, but is a cowardly base form of crime, which is 
encouraged bj'' the habits of the people, and can sc.arccly bo .said to involve lawless proclivities. Cattle 
thefts are seldom perpcfratcd'with adolcnce. In murders other than those of children for their orna- 
ments, jealousy is the leading cause. Nothing of this offers any serious obstacle to the police; and 
there is reason to think that they arc fairly efficient and not unacceptable to the people as a bodj'. 
That thej- are capable of improvement as individuals is unquestionable ; but 1 believe that abuse of 
autlioritj' has deoidedlj- dccrca'ted of late jears. 

I am however compelled to admit that, in m 3 ' opinion, the police administration of this presi- 
dency is not as good as it ought to bo, or as it would have been, had the principles on which it was so 
ably organized by Sir W. Bobinson been maintained in full force, or allowed their natural develop- 
ment. The great defect is inadequate strength, being the inevitable consequence of the limited means 
placed at the disposal of the Local Govornmeiit for the maintenance of the force. 

It is uo\v some twenty 3 'eai-s since it was organized, and in that time there has necessaril 3 ' been a 
considerable increase of population ; and the developed working of the department in all directions 

should naturally have led to some increase of force, 
even if improved efficiency in iudividirals had rendered 
the units composing it more valuable for its purpose. 
The facts are, however, as shown in the margin; and 
this notwdtbstanding that in the interval the arm 3 ' has 


18G2-63, Coustabulary, 
poVico 

1878'Vy, ConstaLularj', 
police 


incluillng \iUn.go 

30,733 

includin" 


.. ... 20491 

been materially reduced in strength. 

Tbo men aro ovcr- Worked, and discipline necessarily suffers. 

the rcscr\es have been reduced till the force rs madequato to deal with ; 

or the force suffers, and with it esjprit de corjtt must he lost. 


. an emergency. The reputation 
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A fiirUier verj' scriotis diiHcnlty results from tlje very reduced supply of military officers available 
aud suitable for employment in the force. It lias from the first been a leading principle in tbe force 
that it should not be allowed to acquire a semi-railitaiy character, but still the previous niilitary 
experience of the original officers enabled them to establish and insist on a standard of discipline and 
efficiency which officers wthout that experience are not likely to aim at or .attain. 

In lS63-fW it nas 1 ill 1,031. As above stated, the force on 31st March 1879 

111 1861-03 „ 1 in 1,107. was in the proportion of 1 to 1,487 population. 


By the latest return at my disposal, I find that in 1877 the proportion in other provinces was— 


Bombay 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab 

Central Provinces ... 

Mj'sore ... - . . . 


950 

1,261 

1,159 

941 

1,000 


All India 


1 in 1,096 


Tims it may he said that Madras has onlj-^ ahont two-thirds of the proportion of police to population, 
that is deemed necessary on the average of India. 

The charges against Madras for the service was thirt 3 '-six-and-a-half lakhs of rupees (exclusive 
of the village police) . 

In 1862-63, before the decentralisation sj'stcm of administration was adopted, under which some 
thirty-two lakhs not was nssigiicd to jMadrns for this purpose from imperial revenues, the necessary 
provision for police in INIadras was fixed hy the Supreme Government at thirty-nine lakhs. 

If it bo argued that the necessary inference is that kladras should spend more on her police, I 
can only reply that M.adras already spends on it more than she can afford out of the provincial assign- 
ment fmm imj)erial revounos for transferred services, and that if a more adequate police force is to he 
mainfeiinod, a more adequate grant must be made from imperial revenues. The Local Government has 
nlreadj', hy recent legislation, imposed a considerable percentage of the charge for town police on 
munieipalitiob, and cannot do more in this direction. 

That a stronger force is needed for the effectual attainment of the object, and to allow legitimately 
of economy in the direction of military expenditure, does not, I think, admit of doubt. 

( Sd. ) ML HUDLESTON. 


Mhmte hy the Honorable D. P. CAitMicnAyiij, — dated 9(/j Augt(st 1879, 

Loiter from Government of Indin, Militaiy, Ko. 20J>S.B, dated 7tli July 1870, 

The Madras army consists (1st July) of — 

(fi) 2 Regiments British Cavalry. 

(i) 19 Batteries Artillery. 

(c) 1 Company British Engineers. 

(d) 10 Regiments British Infantrj'. 

(«) 10 Companies Native Sappers. 

(/") 4 Regiments Native Cavaliy. 

(y) 40 Regiments Native Infantiy. 

The numbers are, hy the last return (1st April 1878) at hand, British 11,613, Native 31,292. 
All hut an insignificant portion of this force is serving outside the tenitorial limits of this presidency", 
via., in Mj'sore, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Saugor, Bengal, and British Burma. IVithin the presidency, 
wo have no, British cavalry, two regiments and three companies only of British infantry, fonr 
batteries, one regiment Native cavalry, and thirteen and a h.alf regiments of Native infantiy. The 
presidoncj’ area is 140,000 square miles, its population 31i millions; besides Native States containing 
about 10,000 square miles, with a population of 3 millions. The state of feeling towards the 
Government and the elements of danger may be ganged by these figures. The general feeling is 
loyal, and the elements of danger next to nothing. Just now, in a remote and mountainous tract 
of oountiy, whore, owing to the crass negligence of local officials, injustice and oppression have run 
their length unehooked, the wild tribes have murdered policemen, burnt the stations, .and are now 
carrying on a guerilla war with a detachment of troops; but this is an isolated case; it is not that the 
hilhnen have revolted against our administration, rather they have not known it. When order is 
restored, and British authority made accessible to them, these people rvill soon bo as contented with our 
system as the wilder tribes of Jeyporc and IChondislau have long since become. 

As to the efficiency of our police, it never was intended — and every approach to the contrarv on 
the part of their ollicers lias been rigidlj’’ suppressed — to have in any quarter of it a military or semi- 
military organization. The nature of the population amongst whom they move does not demand it ; 
wo have no conspiracies threatening political disturbances, no burning social questions, agrarian or 
otherwise, to evoke tumultuous hreaches of the peace. The police is quite sufficient for the detection 
and repression of all ordinary crime in all ordinary times; and our times, as I have said, are very 
rarety otherwise. M'hen they become so,. I am for having the sepoj's called in to the aid of the police, 
in jnWerenoe to having a permanent military police in reserve for rvhat seldom occurs. I have served 
for seven yeam where I soon got to learn what a curse the old military constabular 3 ', maiutained in 
those districts, soon became to the hillmen of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. I am speaking of what I 
know ; and 1 say, remove their_ grievances and have British officers living .among them, and the 
mountain ti-ibes on our northern frontier are, with a little kindly management, as amenable to the 
ordinary procedure as arc the people of any other part of the presidency. If, on the other hand, it is 
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not tliougiit wortli Tvliile to v?in tlieir confidence, ihe result will 1)C a scries of petty Insurrections, 
witii inglorious but harassing campaigns. 'Wliat docs Colonel llammell. Commanding the troops. Bay- 
in his very last letter? — “ military measures alone will not pnt doom this rising; long-standing 
complaints must he heard and relieved. 

(Sd.) DAVID F. CAKMICUAEL. 


J.— HYDERABAD. 


No. 90, dated Ilyderahad, 33rd August 1879. 

From — CoLOXEL Sin B. J. Meade, k.c.s.i., c.i.n., Besident at Hyderabad, 
To — The President, Army Organization CommiEsion, Simla. 


Under instructions from tho Government of India in the Military Department, as conveyed in 
letter No. 20o S.B., dated the 7th nltimo, from Colonel Burne, I beg to address yon on the subject of 
the military req^uirements of the Hyderabad administration. 

3. Before giving expression to my views in the above matter, I will, in tho first place, endeavour 
to aBord the information called for in the 2nd paragraph of the letter quoted above. 

3. As the Govornment of India is .aware, the territory designated the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, forming the northern portion of Hyderabad, has been coded, under treaty, by His Highness the 
Nizam to the British Government for the maintenance of the Hyderabad Contingent. This territory, 
which hears the name of Bcr.'ir, and which will h.eroiuafter be alluded to under that designation, forms 
tho pi-ovinoe of tho Hyderabad administration, the ai'ca whereof may be reckoned at 17,000 square 
miles. 


4. Tho information called for, it would seem, had reference primarily to Ber.ar and tho stations 
where forces under this administration are located; but as the Hydernhad Subsidiary Force and tho 
Hyderabad Contingent (two separate forces) have been maintained with the definite object of pre- 
serving the tranquillity of Ilis Highness ilie N'izam'’s dominions, otherwise called llyderfthad, a 
report drawn up under present injunctions would, it is considered, he incomplete unless it included 
the latter. I will, therefore, proceed to give the required information under two separate heads, vh., 
Berar and Hyderabad. 

6. Firttly, Jicrar . — The strength of the Native popnl.ation of Berar may be stated at about 
(a) strengtl. o£ native population. 2..300,(j00, and the extent of the country at about ICO 

' ' miles m IcRj^tn from cast to west aud 140 m breadth 

at the average. The populatiou for the most part is agricultural^ and is in easy circumBtanoes. Only 
7'b per cent, is Muhauiinadiui^ mid the rest arc Ilindus^.&c. 

d. The strength of the European and Enmsinn population (esclusivo of tho army) may be 

, ^ stated at. 000 sonls. a very small figure indeed, com- 

pared with that of the Native population; but this is 
easily accounted for by the fact that the Eritish have 
only since the year 1854 nndortahon the .ndminislnation o£ this province, and that most of the Euro- 
pean and Eurasian residents consist of persons who subsequent to that date have tahen up einj^loymcnt 
in the Government service in Berar, 


7. The state of feeling of the Native population in Bcinr, and especially with tho agricultural 

tc) State of feclino. classcs, is predominantly favorable towAiids the Bx-itisli. 

^ The pcojxle themselves are mostly a peaceable race, and 

appreciate the protection they enjoy under British administration. 

8. Tho elements of danger in Berar ma}’’ be safely put down as nil, i.c., referring to any 

y ,v , probable warlike demonstration on the part of the 

(rf) l.lomenlsofd.w.ger. ^ province. At the period of the mutiny 

of 1857-58, some anxiety prevailed in regard to the feeling of the large Muhammadan population 
of ICllichpiir, and )5rili-.h ladies w'ore advised to leave the province by tho then X)eputy Commissioner 
of the district, !Mr. Bullock. Tho persons who then composed tho population have since mostly died 
nut, or been admitted into the provincial service, or obtained employment under the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. The cause of tlieir bad feeling w’as chiefly due to what they considered the ill-treatment of the 
family of tho Nawnb of Ihlichpur, xvhich had rendered good service to Colonels Wellesley, and 
bUwenson during tho INTiihratta war. The N.awab’s jagir of the value of 3 J lakhs per annum \vas 
included in the ceded territory, and after petitioning at ll^'derabad for many years for redress, he 
uUimfitely had an estate conferred on him nmonniing to about Ils. 50,000 a year in tho Oodgheer 
district in Hyderabad. His adherents aud relatives naturally felt the hardship inflicted on the 
f.imily by this arrangomciit. 

9. PoliT.ical feeling maybe said to he non-existent , in Beiar; and should it ever arise with tho 
progress of education, it will 2 U*obal>iy be swayed by currents from Bombay, as the influential inliabit- 
ants are mostly of the Fame class — Mahrattas. The people geneially are Ivunbis, though speaking 
^lavathi. The stnndai’d of education is very low at present in Berar. The few vcinnculiir pajiers 
that exist there broAaUic little of discontent. TJio cajjabilitics of Berar in producing cotton, for which 
it is chiefly famous, jiave Tcsultecl in nn extraordinary growth of commerce during the last 15 ycarSj 
and this, it may be hoixed, will promote peaceful tendencies wdthin its borders. 
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(e) Strength of police. 

Inspeelor-GenDT.nl of Police 
District Superintendents 
Assistant Superintendent 

10. The strength 
follows * 

of the police in Berar is as 

1 

6 

1 



Total ... 8 

Eegular Police •#. 

Eaihvay Police 

Municipal Police ... ' 

... 

... 2,30i 

63 

802 



Total ... 2,669 

(y) distribution of police. 

11. The distribution of the police is as follows 


Dieti ict. 

Regular. 

Ridhvay. 

Municipal. 

Total. 

Amraoti ... 





467 

26 

90 

683 

Ellichpur ... 



... 


209 

.. . 

63 

262 

Wun 



... 


420 

... 

17 

437 

Akola 



• «. 


433 

37 

77 

547 

Buldana 





413 

. - - 

86 

449 

Basina 

... 


... 


862 

... 

29 

891 




Total 

... 

2,304. 

63 

302 

2,669 


12. The distribution of the Berar Bolice according to the work on which they are engaged is as 
follows : — 


Guards at districtj central, or subsidiary jails 

„ over lock-ups mid treasuries or escort to prisoners or treasure 
On town or municipal duty 
In civil stations 

On ordinary police duty ... ... ... 


... 18 

... 208 

289 

22 

... 2,132 


Total ... 2,069 


13. As above stated, Berar is occupied by a peaceable race, rendered so, I may say, by our own 
/ . T.® • t ,• vigorous and conciliatory administration of the country. 

G) Efflcionoj of police. ^ efficient for the work for which 

they are maintainod. Beyond heing- called upon sometimes to trace or apprehend dacoits, occasion 
has never arisen for their eraployment against aimed distmbers of the peace. There is one policeman 
to every 6 square miles and to every 816 persons in the pi’ovinco. 

14'. The strength of the European and Eurasian population (mostly servants of the State) has 

(A) Enropem nnd Eurasian populition consitlcrcd as— just reached a number that has admitted of the form- 

(1) st-rongtliin comliatant poucr and for tUo maiuten- ation of two companies of volunteers. One of 44 

ance of Older; members at Akola, and another of 60 members at 

Amraoti, tb.e two sudder stations in Berar ; and as these comiianics are not likely to be called on to 
contend with other than local disturbers of the peace, who themselves cannot hut he wanting in disci- 
pline, they would doubtless suffice for the maintenance of order at these stations in any case of simple 
local disturbance. 

15. Except in the event of a general rising of the hTative population or of foreign invasion, the 

iveakness of the European and Eurasian population is 

(2) weakness in necessity for provision of safety of such as to Cause anxiety for the safety of non-com- 

non-combatants, uomeu and cuudren ; ix. *1 

batants, women and ehildreii, or to call for special 
arrangements for their protection, beyond what is already at hand, as noted in parts (ii) and (i) of this 
report in reply to paragraph 3 of Colonel Burners letter, 

_ ... . 16. As above staled, the able-bodied of tho Euro- 

ireanantl Eurnsiau population have alre.ady enrolled 
anco. themselves into a volunteer rifle corps, for the main- 

tenance of order in case of disturbance. 

17. The compulsory enrolment of Europeans and Eurasians in Berar in a volunteer corps wonld 
(.■) Qncstion of compxJsory enrolment. appear to he unnecessary, as there are no settlers in the 

province, and as a fair proportion of tho residents of 
this class, wlio are mostly Government servants, have already, of their own accord, enrolled themselves 
in the volunteer companies above referred to. 

IS. The volunteer system has only lately been introduced into Berar. Tlie information above 

rvp ^..1 uffordcd givcs u gcncral idea of the manner in which 

(f) Development of voluntecT system, xi -r. -x* i • t x i i t x xi in 

the British residents have responded to the proposal for 

enrolment j and I have little doubt but that, with the necessary encouragement, the system will in due 
course develop itself beyond the point at which it now stands, hluch cannot, however, be expected in 
this respect in a province where European and Eurasian population is so sparse, as is the case in Berar, 

al 
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Turninj? now to .the' information called for in paragraph 3 of Colonel Burners loiter. — 
’ Although Jlerar is a. fairly large jiroyince, with an area 

of 37j600 Egxtare miles, the military recjuirements 
deemed sufficient for garrison purposes and the tnain- 
tcnancc of order are Tory moderate, and comprise the 
occupation by a force as ixer margin* of a single post, 
viz., Elliclipur, the former residence of the Nawahs of 
Berar, who were, as before mentioned, feudatories of 
His Highness the Nizam, and two detachments as 
per margint at the sudder stations of Amraoti and 
Akola. . . 


19. 

JVIilitary requirements in Berar — 

(a) for garrison purposes and tlic maintenance of 
order. 

• 1 Regiment infantry, 7 companies ' 

strength 

1 Troop cavalry •.# u 

1 Battery artillery, 4 gnus ... a 


705 

69 

123 


Total 

f At Amraoti — , 

Ono company from regiment, Eliicnpnr ... 
At Akola — 

~.A dctaclimcnt from tliC regiment at Hmgou 


es7 


155 


20. For internal military purposes, this force is ample, as far as Berar is concerned. On the 

subieet of the utilization of this force, which is part of 
r Sivootla)? “ the Hydenthad Contingent, for external millta^ pur- 

' ‘ poses, I shall defer recording my remarks till I submit 

my -riews in reference to the Hyderabad Contingent and the general militaiy rcc^uirements of this 
administration. I will merely add here that we have at stations bordering on the province of Berar, 
viz. Aurannubadj Jalna, and Hingoli, an available force of contingent troops of 3,500 men and 8 
guns, xvhich answers the double purpose of being in a position to render Borvieo in Berar by co-operat- 
ino" there if necessary, as well as operating against insurgents in the Nizam's country. 

21. I will now revert to the second head under which 1 propose to furnish the information 
required for the Commission, vis . : — 

HySemiad. 

22. The kingdom of Hyderabad is ruled by a Brinoe 
in suhordluate alliance with the British Government. 
It is the largest existing Native principality! Its extent 
in area is stated at 90,000 square miles, and the strength 
of its Native population is estimated at about 10,660,000 
souls, which is probably considerably in excess of the 
fact. This latter figure includes the population of 
the stations under British jurisdiction, the numbers of 
which are as stated in the margin, 
or Eurasian residents in the interior of this country, except 
possibly a fexv Btr.agglers, of whom nothing is known 
or need be said. At Hydor.abad itself, i.e., at the seat 
of government and at tbe several stations occupied by the Subsidiary and Contingent forces, there is 
small number of Europeans and Eurasians, mostly in employment under the State ; and there are also 
a few at other places oeoupied by the Nizam’s troops or by the Nizam’s engineering establishments. 
The strength of the European and Eurasian male adult population, exclusive of those in- the army, 
is estimated to be as follows : — 

In His Highness the Nizam’s dominions _ ... 200 

In Secunderabad ... ... ... 151 

In the Hyderabad Besidenoy bazaars . ... 25 

At Bolarum and other stations of the Hyder- 
abad Contingent ... ... ... 50 


(a) Strengtli of Native population. 

.. 4yG32 

Aurangabad 

... 


Bolarnm 



. G,000 

BCingoU 



. 4,800 

Jelna 

... 


. 7,000 

Lingsugur 



. 2,237 

Sromiuabad 



. 2,957 

siiababdd 



. 2,000 

Secunderabad 

... 


, 42,959 



Total 

. 72,485 


23. There are no European 
(6) Strength of European nixl Eurasian population. 


(1) Not employed in the army. 


(2) Employed in tlie Eiram’e army. 


In His Highness the 
class there are about 


Nizam’s army of this 


426 

121 


Making a total of ... 547 

24. The above statement as to the number of Europeans and Eurasians in His Highness tbe 
Nizam’s dominions is only an estimate, as there are no reliable returns, except those of Europeans 
in His Highness’ service, from which to extract the required information ; and His Highness the 
Nizam’s Minister has intimated his inability to furnish an accurate list without much delaj'. The 
figure 200 given above as tbe strength of the male adult European and Eurasian population in His 
Highness the Nizam’s dominions has been made up as follows : — 

Number in civil employ under the Nizam’s Government ,,, ... ... 112 

Employes of the Kesident’s office ... .... ... ...' 00 

Number engaged in trades and professions ... ... ... ... 28 


Total 


200 


25. The state of feeling of the people in His Highness .the Nizam’s dominions may be con- 

M sidered under two heads, rij!., in regard to its hearing 

_ ^ ^ (1) tow.ards the Nizam’s Government, and (2) towards 

the British Government, the relations between which arc so close and intimate, in consequence of the 
long-standing and still existing treaty engagements between the two Governments. 

26. On this subject I would premise by stating that so lately as 25 years ago Hydor.abad was 
a most turbulent country, rendered so by, among. other evils, the system that then, and for many 
years previously, existed of farming out to contractors, saukars, Arabs, &c., tho collection of the 
revenue, partly in payment of their oum dues, and partly on behalf of the State. These collectors 

sublet their contracts or entrusted their worldng to naibs, who, for the maintenance of 
own positron, and for .the pru-pose of enforcing their demands, employed ai-med foreigners. 
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Zemindars, and other wealthy owners of properly, again, for their own protection, also employed 
mercenaries. Disputes often arose between the people and the troops, or between zemindars 
themselves, or sometimes these latter became refractory; and it was hence -found necessary on 
the part of the State to coerce them, or otherwise to quell disturbances that arose from these causes. 
The Nizamis Government frequently was unable to do this, and called on the Tlesident to assist with 
the Contingent troops, which were employed on the duty after the Kesident had first satisfied 
himself that such was warranted by the facts of the case. In this manner, the people of the country 
became familiar with the use of arms ; and being at liberty to move about armed at all times, they 
gained for tlremselves the reputation of being a class who were always ready to fight. They continue 
still to carry arms as they did at the period here referred to ; and there is thus at the capital and 
throughout the Nizamat a large class of men used to arms, and in case of disturbance the element 
for feeding the same will not be found wanting. 

37. The agricultural classes, as distinguished from the armed class described above, are a 
peace-loving people, who have been much oj>prcssed by the unprincipled and grasping officials who 
have been put in authority over them. The^- appear to chafe much under the present system, 
which has given employment to a large number of str.angei-s from other parts of India, who are 
generally personally unpopular, and against whose proceedings many complaints are made, hlost of 
the districts are managed by persona of this class, who are said to fill all subordinate offices wdth their 
own relations and friends, and there is much discontent in consequence. 

38. The Nizam, while still a vassal of the Mogul empire, and before he assumed independ- 
ence, had created a class of nobles and sirdars in Hyderabad, upon whom he conferred grants of 
land or the State revenues for their own support and the maintenance of their retainers, on conditions 
which generally convoj'cd to them hereditary rights in such grants. Any interference with these 
rights in after-years was invariably resisted by the grantees ; and where such interference was 
persisted in, distm-bance and bloodshed were the result. • 

39. The zemindars and hereditary landholders are described as being in some cases much 
dissatisfied with the course His Highness' Government has for some time past taken towards certain 
persons of their own class. These classes are much eonnected by intermarriages ; .and individual 
grievances are commented on by many, far and near. Tlie contrast between Berar and Hyderabad 
in the treatment of the rights of hereditary landholders is much discussed amongst them. The 
British Government does not interfere with the internal administration of Hyderabad, and the grievances 
of these classes have not as yet been put forward in a way to demand its notice ; but they are 
the cause of much complaint and dissatisfaction. 

SO. The trading classes arc generally well-disposed towards the British Government, but not 
equally so towards the Nizam's — especially the bankers at Hyderabad, who have large unsettled 
claims against His Highness' Govei'nment. Every description of article comprising the home trade 
finds its way into the Hyderabad country. The exports are limited. No oppression is exercised 
towards traders ; but thoj'' find some difficulty in recovering their dues from the nobles and others at 
the capital, as they receive very little assistance from the courts. 

■ SI. In regard to the more wealthy class mentioned above as dissatisfied — viz., the bankers — 
the Nizam's Government has from time to time borrowed largo sums from numerous firms at 
Hyderabad which have remained unpaid for yeai-s, to the ruin of the hankers, who h.ave thereby in 
many instances been reduced from wealth to bankruptcy. The nobles and others have followed the 
example of Government; and while decrees are often given in favor of complainants against such persons 
by the courts, no adequate assistance is rendered in obtaining execution of the same, and the decrees 
are thus in many cases of no use whatever. 

33. These remarks will explain the ground for the opinion I entertain that the state of feeling 
of the people throughout the Hyderabad territory cannot be described as one of contentment and 
good-rvill tow.ards His Highness' Government ; .and where the feeling is not one of discontent, it may 
perhaps he best described as one of indifference. 

S3. Tills feeling has to some extent extended itself tow.ards British officers, to whom in the 
interior ill-will is occasionally shown, the slightest provoc,ation on the part of a European being ajjt 
to he immediately, and sometimes violently, resented. It is, at the same time, a fact that persons of 
all classes, who are discontented with the existing system and state of things, aiJpear to look for relief 
from the action sooner or later of the British Government. 

34. While expressing myself thus freely on this point, I do not question the existence, amongst 
certain classes and persons, of good feeling towards the Executive. Those who are exceptionally well 
treated, or who compose or are connected with those in power, and may be termed the ministerial 
party, are well content. These, however, ai'e, as a rule, cordially disliked by the more influential of 
the court or Hyderabad party. Their ranks are filled from Hindustan ; and the Nizam's own subjects 
are natumlly indignant at seeing the State favors in a largo degree allotted to, and almost 
appropri.ated by, persons whom they consider to have no claims thereto. 


35. Surrounded as Hyderabad is by British territory, no immediate external elements of danger 
(<!) Elcmoats of donscr. ' The internal elements of danger, I regret to say, 

' ' are more serious. Apart trom the sources or e\’il men- 

tioned abovcj wherein exists the nucleus o£ future possible trouble, the condition and character of the 
armed forces of the State are, and must always continue to be, a subject of anxiety, so long as they 
are maintained as at }>resent. 

30. Besides the i-wo British forces called the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force and H 3 ^derabad 
Contingent, which are maintained under ti’eaty for all military’’ purposes in the Il^'derabad country, 
largo State forces and levies arc kept up, 'the greater part of which arc located in the city of Hyderabad 
and its suburbs. One o£ these is the force termed the ** Reformed Troops,^^ the cost of which must 
bo greatly in excess of the services it renders, at present at all events. This force has a political signi- 
ficance, to which I shall refer by and bye. 


37. Another element of insecurity is to be found in the system permitted at Hyderabad by which 
almost eveiy nobleman maintains a set of armed retainers at the expense of the State, who are so 
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altached to tlie person of their imister as to forget the allegiance and obedience they owe to the head of 
the Government, against whom they -would probably not hesitate to act, if prompted to do so by their 
immediate superior. ' 

38. Possible trouble might also be found to spi-hig from the free admission into Ilj-derabad of 
foreigners from Hindustan, who, in the event of any imeiite occurring from religious or other causes, 
■would probably sympathize with and join in the same. As long as the Hyderabad Subsidiary Porce is 
located at Secunderabad, and the Hyderabad Contingent garrisons -Bolai-um and other stations in the 
ISrizam’s country, no serious danger from this cause need however, it is thought, he ajjprehcnded. The 
British troops of these forces at the capital are quite suilicicnt to cope -with the armed rabble of the city, 
even if it were joined by tbe Nizam’s reformed troops, who are mostly' recruited from Hindustanis. 
Should, however, a general rising talcc place in the city against His Highness’ Government, in which the 
Arabs and other levies took part, tlie case would no doubt be one of much gi-avitj'. In such event, the 
rebels would at once secure the persons of the Nizam and his chief nobles, -whose residences surround 
the palace, and hold them and His Highness* family as hostages ; and the operations of the British force 
against the city under such circumstances would be attended with much difficulty and risk, as there 
would be fully' 25,000 armed men to oppose it in any' attempt to suppress the outbreak and rescue the 
Chief. 

39. The chief portion of the troops and levies which compose the Nizam’s army is located at 
Hyderabad, the greater part of them being within the city walls. This arrangement, which is of long 
standing, is, for obvious i-easons, a most objectionable one, the capital being at all times filled with 
armed men who have little real duty to occupy them, and -who arc ever at hand and ready to join in 
any trouble that may break out. 

40. The strength of the Nizam’s armed forces of all descriptions located in and around the city 
is about as follows : — 


1. Refoi-med troops 


Strength. 

C Infantry . . . 2,47 1 

Cavalry ... 920 

L Artillery, 14 guns... 298 


Total ... 3,689 


2. Eoformed city troops ... 

8. Miserim regiment 

4. Other oily' troops .and levies 

5. Surfi Klias troops 

6. Minister’s troops 

7. Ai.ah .Tamaiats 

8. Other levies of all sorts, Sildis, Eohillas, &o. 

9. Pugah 



2,317 

5,823 

4,816 

534 

4,484 

3,789 

7,315 




29,077 


Total combatants ... 32,766 


41. Of those forces, the reformed troops, which have several European and Eurasian officers in 
their ranks, are the host disciplined. 

42. The reorganized city troops and the Arab and Eohilla regiment at Miserim (Jamaiat 
Nizam-i-Myboob) arc next in this respect. 

43. Tbe other troops and levies are little disciplined ; but the Arabs and Eohillns amongst them 
would he no contcniplible foe to expel from the city in the event of such becoming necessary. 

44. The history' of the reformed troops, and of the circumstances under which they wore raised, 
was fully' reported to the Government of India in despatch from the Resident to Eoreigu Secretary, No. 
13GA. of 11th March 1876. This force was, as is well known, brought up to its present strength 
■with the object of becoming n suhslituto for the Hy'dci-abad Contingent, -uhich it is, howev’or, quite un- 
fitted to rejjlace. Tts'inaintonancc is a hea-vy charge on the State revenues, for- which it cannot ho said 
to give a corresponding return, as the Contingent is available to do, as it has done for tbe last sixty 
years, most of the -work for which it has hecii raised. The reformed force is viewed by the influential 
court party', and probably' other classes at Hyderabad, with disfavor j and some of the highest among 
the nobles regard it with distrust, and as an clement of future danger in tbe event of troubles occurring. 
The Minister does not share this fooling ; but it is doubtful if bo has much confidence in the efficiency 
of the force as a military body'. . As already stated, the force is chiefly reernited from Hindustanis ; hut 
it is believed tb.at many disebarged men from the Madras army and the Hy'derahad Contingent are 
to bo found in its ranlrs. 

45. I have always been of opinion that this force, as at present constituted, was raised in a 
manner and is maintained for purpo'^es obnoxious to the object of the treaty' of 1853. This has been 
in away avowed by the Minister, Sir Salar Jnng, who, in iris last application for the restoration of 
Berar, demanded the abolition of the oontingeut, which ho deemed to he no longer required, consequent 
on the existeneo of the reformed troops. 

40. On fhis subject I have no hesitation in recording my firm liclief that the maintenance of 
orucr throughout the Hyderabad territory' is largely' dependent on tbe contingent, and that the 
reformed troops would not adeqxiately' supply its place in this respect. I have further to remark that 
,,,-1^ , has been raised, not by His Highness llie Nizam, but by ijie Minister, for a special purpose, 
for setting aside a treaty' hetyveen the tyyo Governments which was solemnly 
OcW.d to aud executed by the Nizam liimsclf. 
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47. I have submitted to Government that this force may he suffered to remain as at present^ on 
the condition that its sti-ength does not exceed a fixed complement j and this has been sanctioned, and 
has been agreed to by His Highness’ Government. But should the question arise of the necessity of 
breaking up it or the contingent, I could have no hesitation in recommending the retention of the 
latter, and the reduction of the reformed trOops to such strength as would suffice for the duties for 
•which a small force of the sort is really required. 

48. 'A description of the Nizam’s army may perhaps not be out of place. The Nizam’s regu- 
lar troops, known as the reformed troops, I have described as a disciplined force, which is trained in 
parade and field manoeuvres on the same principle as that of the British Native army. 

The total strength of this force and of the reformed city troops, which are also included under 
the head of regular troops, is given at 5,099 combatants of all ranks, the greater portion of which is 
located at Hyder-abad. The Miserim regiment of Ai-abs and Rohillas, which was stated in the retirm 
furnished in October 1878 to muster ],2GS men of all rankd, is now described as having only 907 
comba'tants. This regiment is not included in the regular troops ; but it and the latter make up a 
force of 6,006 combatants that arc more or less' trained and disciplined. The Miserim regiment is 
cantoned ZO miles from the city, and is commanded by an officer who is a native of Algiers, and has 
many Turks as well as Arabs and Rohillas in its ranks. 

49. The other portions of the Nizam’s army are composed of Africans, Arabs, country-bom 
Arabs, Sikhs, Rohillas, Afghans, Sindhis, and Hydrahadis, and are under the command of several 
officers, all independent of each other j some of whom instruct their men in drill, while others do but 
little in this respect. These perform all the guard duties of the Nizam’s Minister’s and other high 
nobles’ palaces and at treasuries, jails, &c., in the districts. Their number is given at close on 46,593 
combatants of all ranks, a large proportion of whom may be termed mercenaries. 

- 60. Since the above was ■written. His Highness the Nizam’s Minister has furnished a return 

showing that the Nizam’s army amounts to 53,598 men. The distribution in the districts of a por- 
tion of this force is as stated in the margin, and 


J)cwani iroops in fhe disiricU. 


K'andair 
Hedcr 
Ifuldxuff 
Gungatlicir 
Riiicidoro 
Slioraporo 
Gulbnrgah 
Axirangi\bad - 
Board 
T?urbunny 
Xiidoro 
Miiiduck 
Elgundul 
Burjioor Taudoor 
Kiimmum 
Nulgoondali 
Nnggup Kumool 
At ciiatoms posts in different talnkas 
On guard duty at sudder trcasuiioi 


1,167 

C30 

547 

150 

19 

1,223 

797 

950 

389 

405 

858 

832 

6C5 

07 

446 

272 

58i 

50 

67 

10,138 


exliibits, as will be seen, a total o£ 

The rest of the troops are stationed in and 
about tbe city of Hyderabad, as bere de- 
tailed^ viz . — 

J . — Dewani troops. 

(1) Present for duty, on guard duty, &c. ... 

(2) On guai*d duty at Government offices^ 

courts, treasuries, &c. ... ... 

On duty at tbe Minister's palace 


10,493 


( 3 ) 


Total 


17,200 

• 8,376 
744 

*36,339 


Snrji Khas iroops in the districts. 

courts, Govonimonfc 


On guard duty at judicial 
offices, treasuries, Ac. 


Total 


10,493 


51. Of these, the mounted troops are os follows- 
Dewani troops 
Surfi IChas troops 
Pagah troops 

and footmen and infantry as follows — 

Dewani troops 

Surfi Khas troops ... ... 

Pagah troops 


II. — Bwfi Khas troops. 

(4) Present for duty, on guard duty, &o. ... 

(5) On guard duty at Government offices, 

courts, treasuries, &o. 

Total 

III. — Pagah iroops. 

(6) Present for duty, on guard duty, &o. 
Making a grand total of ... 


1,833 

6,260 

7,073 

8,693 

63,598 


making a total as shown of 


10,600 

736 

2,153 

13,489 

25,877 

6,692 

6,540 

62,598 


Tlie strength and character of the reformed and other troops in His Highness the Nizam’s 

sei’vice, and the reported reorganization and armament 
of His Highness’ forces, have been the subject of full 
report by the Resident 'to Government in the marginally 
noted despatches ; to the first of which I have already 
referred, and copies of all of ‘which could doubtless, if 
desired, be furnished to the Commission by the Poreign 
Office. 


63 . 


Addressed to tlio Secretary to Government, Foreign 
Pepartmenl — 

(1) No. 136A. o£ the 14tU Slarcli 1870, 

(2) No. 58A. o£ tbe 3rd August 1877. 

'3) No. G5P. of the IStli August 1877. 

(4) No. 127A. of the 4tli October 1877. 


• Note.— The reformed troops, Ac., shown above under heads 1 and 2 in para. 40, arc included in this number. 

a % 
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(e) Strength of police. 11^0 strength and distribution of His Highness 

(f) DistrUjution of police. the Nizam's police is as follows : — 


In the city and suburbs 


••• 


... 4,606 

Aurangabad . . . 

... 

• •• 


367 

Reerd 


... 


526 

Purbunny ... 


... 


571 

Beder 


... 


631 

Nandair 

«*• 

«•* 


796 

Nuldnig 

... 

... 


526 

Ruramum 

... 

... 


... ■ 901 

Nulgoondah 


... 


676 

Nagur Kumool 

... 

••• 


931 

Goolburgah ... 

... 

... 


... 661 

Shorapore ... 


... 


436 

Raichorc 

... 

... 


... 451 

Xiingsugur ... 

... 

... 


436 

Indore . . • 

. *. 

... 


... 1,246 

Elgundul 


. •« 


751 

Maiduck ••• 

... 

... 


603 




Total 

... 15,615 


This force is mostly armed with swords and firearms. 

54. Their mode of carrying on their duties is generally slovenly and wanting in smartness^ 

, . though a proportion of those employed .at the aanital 

(ff) Efficiency of police. jjj this respect. They cannot be described as 

efScient in the sense applicable to British police, and are quite incapable of acting against the armed 
mercenaries of Hia Highness the Nizam's troops. Their arms to a considerable extent, as is the 
case with those of the reformed troops, have been manufactured in' military workshops at Hyder- 
abad, where the .ammunition for them has also been 

( 1 ) Eettor No. 13, dated 3rf An^st 187?. maao np, and ill reg.ard to which I have already suh- 

\ ^ ^ S' ' mitted special reports in the letters os per margin. 

55. The police in the Hyderabad territoiy, wlrioh is under the control of British officers, con- 
sists of— 


(1) The Hallway Bolioo of the Nizam's State Eailway and that 
portion of the Great Indian Peninsula BaOway that runs 


through Hyderabad territory, about ... ... 250 

(2) The Residency Bazaar Police ... ... ... 112 

(3) The Secunderabad Cantonment Police . ... ... 24S 

(4) The police of the six Hyderabad Contingent stations ... 110 


Total ... 718 


56. As the duties of these several bodies of police are purely local, it is unnecessary to give any 
further account of them ; but I may remark that the railway police are active and efficient, and that 
the Secunderabad cantonment police is also fairly trained. 

57. The strength of the able-bodied members of the 
(S) Earopcan and Enrasian population considered European and Euiasian population at Secunderabad and 

Hyderabad not belonging to the British or Nizam's 
(1) Stronylli in combatant poircr .for the maintc. foi-ge is siifficicnt to form perhaps two companies of 
nance or orucr. , . x x 

vohinlecrs. 

58. In tlieir present state, in tlio absence of all militniy org*anization amongst tbem, they cannot 

but be viewed as a weak body req^uiring protection for 
(s) Weakness in necessity for prorision of eafety of tbcmsolvos and their families in case of an outbreak, 
non-combatants, women and children. iiumcdiate vicinity o£ the Hydor- 

abad Residency woidd^ in such case, find protection fJicre^ as the Resident has a guard of ^00 men from 
the Subsidiaiy Force on duty at the Residency. jN’on-combalants in Secunderabad residing sufficiently 
near the entrenchment in the Furopean part of the militaiy station at Trimulghcrry would* find 
shelter iu it ; but for tbc rest of the large jiopulation of this class there would be no protection in 
case of a serious disturbance. 

'Within the Residency limits and in the adjoining suburbs of Chadarghat the malo adults 

of the European and Eurasian population would be 
sufficient to admit of the organization from it of a small 


59. 


(S) 0£ possible greater ■utility iX organized. 


volunteer force ; but as the greater number of these persons arc either in, or are connected wth, the 
Nizam's service, and arc residing within His Highness* jurisdiction, it is not clear how such a force 
could be enrolled. 
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Military requirements — 

(a) For garrison purpoaca and the maintcnanco o£ 
order. 

* Subsidiary Force- 

Men ... ... ... .. (a) 4,080 

Guns ... ... ... 

Hyderabad Contingent- 

Men ... ... 

Guil^ ... ... 


18 

V,520 

16 


GO, Compulsory enrolmeut under such, circumstances is^ of course^ out of the question, so far 

. as the Nizamis employes are concerned: but the HesU 

lO Compulsory enrolment. j n. t i J .... 

' ' aency ituropean and Jimrasian employes mi^ht be re- 

quired to form a volunteer company. 

61. The Nizamis State Hailwaj' officials have org-anized themselves into a volunteer company in 

^ , X i connection with those of the Great Indian Peninsula 

(J) eve opmen o vo un ccr sys cm. Railway; but the State Railway Hue is so short, and the 

officials so few, that further development amongst the latter need not be expected. 

' CS. The obligations of the British Government 
in connection with the militaiy protection of the Nizam 
and Ills country, w’hich are very comprehensive and 
onerous, are provided for by the maintenance of two 
large forces, the H 3 'derabad Subsidiary Force and the 
Hyderabad Contingent, of the strength respectively 
noted in the margin. 

C3. The whole of the Subsidiary Force, which in- 
cludes a large portion of European troops is located at Secunderabad, live miles from the Residency, 
and six from the city. 

64', The head-quai*tcrs and a portionf of the Contingent are stationed at Bolarum, 10 miles 

from the Residency. There is thus a total British 
T '*[ - *** * ^ force of 6,480 men and 22 guns in the immediate 

neighbourhood of the capital and at hand to meet any 

emergency that may arise at it. 

65. The rest of the Contingent is cantoned at six stations, one in Berai*, and five in Hyderabad, 
which have been selected as the best located for the military requirements of the territory and the 
general maintenance of order therein. 

66. The Subsidiary Force has hitherto answered a two-fold purpose, viz., (1) the protection of 

. 1 .... the Nizam against internal foes, and (2) the upholding 

(S) Internal and external mihtary purposes. prestige at Hyderabad. This force is not 

stronger tlian is necessary for these purposes^ witli reference to the large number of armed men 
collected at the capital and the vast population of the latter and the suburbs, stated to amount, with that 
of the cantonment of Secunderabad, to 450,000 souls. Except under absolute necessity, no consider- 
able portion of the Subsidiary T’orce should, I consider, be employed away from the capital — certainly 
not for any length of time — as such a measure might be attended with an unsottlement of public 
feeling in the city and consequent risk. 

67. The Hyderabad Contingent, which is a perfectly equipped and efficient force, composed 
wholly of Native troop, is quite adapted for external as well as internal military purposes j and a 
oonsidorablo portion of it might bo regarded as alw.ays available for the former, with the concurrence 
of His Highness' Government, when the condition of affairs in Hyderabad docs not specially require 
the presence of the whole force within its limits. 

08. The militaiy requirements of this administration, including Berar, are, in my opinion, 
sufficiently provided for by the Subsidiary Force and the Contingent. 

69. The former is composed of troops of the Madras army, and, as a division of that army, is 
under the command of the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, while its services are at the disposal of the 
Kesident, if occasion should arise for his roquu-ing them. 

70. The Hyderabad Contingent is a local force raised, recruited, and located •ndthin the territoi-ies 
of His Highness the Nizam, and maintained for service primarily in those territories. It was 
originally part of the 'Nizam's army, which was gradually reorganized and officered by European 
officers ehielly from the Hon'blo Company's army. Under the provisions of the Treaty of 1S53 it 
became a British " auxiliary force," and its control was vested in the Kesident. 

71. Both these forces are political forces, maintained under treaty engagements. Article II of 
the Treaty of Slst hlay 1853 provides, (1) that the Subsidi.ary Force shall consist of not less than 
8 battalions of sep 03 ^s and Z regiments of cavalry, with their requisite complement of guns and 
European artillerymen, fully equipped, &o. ; and (2) that, unless with the Nizam's express consent, 
there shall never be less than 5 regiments of infantiy and 1 of cavahy, with a duo proportion of 
artilleiy, of the Subsidiary Force stationed within IJis Highness' territoiy, and that the residue of 
the force shall at all times he brought into the latter without delay on His Highness’ making 
requisition therefor. 

72. Tlie xiaj'ment of this force was provided for hj* the cession in perpetuity by the Nizam to 
the British Government, under Article V of the Treaty of 12th October 1800, of all the territories 
acquired by His Highness under the Treaties of Seringapatnm of ISth March 1792 and of Mysore 
of 22nd June 1799. 

73. Any economy that can Ijc effected in the charges of the Subsidiary Force, without reducing 
it below the strength as above sqieoified in the treaty, will be a saving to the British Government. 

74. Tlio only arm in which the Suhsidiarj^ Force is at present in excess of its treaty strength is 
in the cavalry, of which there are one European and one Native regiment, whereas the treaty specifies 
two (Native) regiments. As one European regiment is in such cases deemed to he equal to two 
Native, the present strength of the cavalry represents three Native regiments. Looking, however, at 
the actual number of men of this arm now with the Subsidiary Force, v^a., 737 of all ranks, excluding 
officers, I do not think that any reduction in it would be prudent. 


(cl) Noth. — Oiio field b.attcry of the force was moved to SfooUan in December 1878, and bns not been replaced, and 
3 companies Buropcan infantry (271 men) are on duty at Madras. These are not included in the strength shoivn here. 
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75. For mnny yc.ors psist, a large annnnl charge has hcen jncnrrcd at Sccunderahad for military 
•vrorlcs for the Furopcan portion of the force, -which have been extremely costly ; hut these arc now 
approaching completion, and this heavy item eonnoeted with the maintenance of the force will, I trust, 
soon cense to appear in the animal charges. 

7C. As regards the Hyderabad Contingent, Article III. of the Treaty of 31st May 1853 provides 
that it shall consist of not less than 5,000 infantry .and 3,000 cav.alry, with d field batteries of 
artillcrv. Article VI of the same trcal^' provides that for the payment of the Contingent certain 
clisti-icfs, of -n-hich there was a subsequent readjustment under Arliclcs V to VII of the Treaty of 36th 
Feccmber ISGO, should he assigned to the exehisivo management of the British Itesident for the time 
being, while Article VI of the latter treaty states tliat the districts assigned, for the purpose, as so 
readjusted, shall bo held for it, in trust, by the British Government. 

77. Tlic sti-ength of the cavalry and infantry of the Contingent was somewhat in excess of that 
pro-\dded for in the treaty up to 1877, when certain reductions were sanctioned to admit of new 
charges for increase of pay and other items being met from the savings so effected. These rednetious 
brought the aggregate strength of tliese arms down to 3,30<1 cavalry and 5,113 infantiy, of all ranks, 
exclusive of Fmopean officers, at which it now stands. 

78. The revenues of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts have largely increased during the last ID 
or 13 years, and are ordinarily considci-ahly in excess of the amount required for the payment of the 
Contingent, the annual surplus being dul 3 ' banded over to His Highness’ Government, as promded for 
in Article IV of the Treaty of 3Gth December 1860. 

79. Dining the last two j-ears the charges of the force have been quite abnormal, owing to the 
dishnrsal of compensation for dearness of food and some other minor causes, and the surplus paj'able 
to His Highness’ Government has been much reduced in consequence. These causes are, however, 
only temporarj ’ ; .and with a couple of good seasons the charges will doubtless fall again, and return 
to "their ordinaiy figure. 

SO. It m.ay he noted that there has been a considerable increase of charge in the Contingent 
(]) by the abolition in 18G4 of the rule previously in force under which all officers were removed from 
it on attaining the rank of regimental major, and (3) by a more recent order nnder wliieh the Berar 
revenues are charged with a proportion of the pensions or pay of the European officers who may 
retire or sucecod to colonel’s allowances according to their service -with the Contingent. 

81. The only opening for reducing the ordinary charges of the Contingent somewhat would he 
by fixing the strength at the figures siieoified in the treatj' including Euroiienn officers and all other 
ranks, and allowing all in excess of those figures to be .absorbed. This measure would effect a sa-ving 
of about Bs. 80,000 annuallj’-. 

63. In former discussions on this subject, any such Teduotion has been deprec.ated on the score 
of its being intended that the figures recorded in the treaty ''' meant rank and file ” only, and did not 
include offioers and non-commissioned officers. This view may certainly he corroet ; but in the 
absence of any record to show that it is so, I am of opiinion that it is quite open to Government to 
act as it pleases in the matter. 

S3. The force, -with a strength of 3,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantiy of all ranks and gi-ades, 
and with 4 batteries of artillery (strength 530), would be quite strong enough for the duties it lias to 
perfoim; and looking at the increase that has unavoidably taken place in the charges during the last 
15 j'cars, from the causes mentioned above and in other ways, I think there are good grounds for re- 
ducing it to that strength, if Govommont sees no objection to th.at course on the score th.at it might 
bo open to question for tlio reason st.atod above. I feel sure that His Higlmess’ Government would, 
if consulted, readily concur in the measure. 

84. In closing this report, it may be as well that I should bring to notice that the matter of the 
military' establisbraenfs maintained iu Hyderabad and the expenditure incurred therefor was made 
the subject of consideration bj' ,a Commission appointed bj' the G oVernment of India for the purpose, 
iu Fimmcial Resolution No. 6737, dated Sth June 1861, whose report, completed on the lOtli August 
of that jear at Hyderabad, affoids full information on- many points discussed in my piresent lettei-. 


No. 129, dated Hj'derabad, 27th October 1879. 

From — CoLoxBi. Siii R. J. Meadb, e;.c.s.i., c.i.e.. Resident at Hyderabad, 

To — The Secretary to the Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

The figures showing the strength of the Nizam’s troops given in paragraphs 40 and 48 to 51, 
inclusive of mj^ letter No. 90, dated the S3rd August last, have been the subject of reference to His 
Highness’ Government since that letter was written, as it was found impossible to reconcile them 
with the returns picviousl 3 ' furnished by it ; and as it now appears that the 3 ' me seriousl 3 f incorrect, 
I beg to forward an amended return of the Hyderabad forces which has been furnished by the 
Nizam’s Government .after the fullest inquiry possible, and the acom-aey of wliich, the Minister assures 
me, is quite reliable. 

3. In addition to minor errors in the previous returns, it appears that fi-om some mistake the 
horses were shown in the columns for men, and their number was adeled up with that of the latter. 

3. I regret this mistake extremely. 
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Abstract return of the strength of Sis Highness the Nizam’s Troops for 1879. 


Detail of Troops, 

MiUi 

or Axu GirAnrs. 

Caitoe. 

-S 

a 

-§ 

*a 

i3 

Non- 

combatants. 

Total. 

Horses. 

o 

o 

r. — D ewani Troops. 







(1) Meformed Heffular T^roops, 







(a) Cavalry (4 regiments) 

» « • 

1,263 

444 

1,707 

1,227 


(5) Artillery (3 datieries) 

... 

351 

170 

521 

140 

58 

(<?) Infantry (3 regiments) 

... 

2,297 

218 

2,515 

... 

... 

Total (1) 

... 

. 3,911 

832 

4,743 

1,367 

53 

(S) Reformed dig Troops. 







((f) Infantry (S regiments) 

. . . 

1,458 

128 

1,586 

• •• 

««* 

His Hijrhness the Nizam s own regi- 






ment of Arabs and liobiilas or 

Ja- 






mait Nizam-i-Myhoob . . . 

... 

935 

179 

1,114 

... 

... 

Total (2) 

... 

2,393 

307 

2,700 

... 

... 

Total (1) and (2) 

... 

0,304 

1,139 

7,443 

1,367 

53 

(3) Irregular Troops. 







(/) Cavalry 


3,604 

292 

8,896 

3,616 

• # • 

(y) Dismounted cavalry {Bargkcerd) 

• •• 

136 

330 

466 

3 

• • • 

ih) Arabs 

... 

5,835 

727 

6,562 

82 

Iff 

( i) Rohillas, Sindis, Turks, and Belu- 






chis 


1,444 

47 

1,401 

• •• 

»«• 

(f) Sikhs 

... 


46 

952 

5 

(ft 

{/H Rathorc, Burlcundauz, and Bar- Jowan. . . 

8,924 

540 

9,464 

12 

• • • 

(l) Loda, Aligole, and Carnatic 

... 

161 

10 

171 

... 

... 

Total (3) 

... 

21,010 

1,992 

23,002 

3,718 

... 

I. — Grand Total Dewani Troops (1), 

(2) 






and (3) ... 


27,314 

3,131 

30,445 

5,085 

63 

II. — Surfi Khas Troops 

... 


1,753 

7,060 

338 

76 

III. — Pagah Troops 

... 

7,315 

... 

7,315 

1,378 

73 

IV. — Minister’s Troops 

... 


159 

760 

51 

... 

Grand Total 

... 

40,537 

5,043 

45,580 

6,852 

202 


Hydehabad Residency; 
The %nh October 1879. 


} 


B. J, MEADE, 

I^esident, 


K.— MYSORE. 


No. 3814;-61j dated Bangalore, 5tli August 1879. 

From— “"W. J. CimiNGHAsr, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 
To— The President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 


I am directed by the Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg to reply to the letterNo. 204 S.B., 
dated 7th July, on organization, asldng for full particulars on the points therein specified. 

2. According to the census taken in 1871, the Native population of Mysore numbers 5,047,841. 

(a) Strength o£ the Native population. the population has been 

^ considerably reduced by the late severe famine, but to 

what extent it is not possible to say more accurately than that it is now probably between 4 and 5 
million souls. The Native population of Coorg at the same time numbered 167,902. 

The numbers, according to the census, of the European and Eurasian population ivill be nearer Ibe 
„ j -n • w truth at the present day than in the case of the Native 

(oitt°ofarSfy) population. They weie for Mysore 4,374 of the civil 

population, and 1,399 women and children belonging to 
the military. In Coorg there were only 410 Europeans and Eurasians. 

n-tr - 
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The population of Mysore is singularly peaceable and well-disposed. Tor many years past, there 

has been no cause for anxiety ; and so long as the admin- 
(o) State or reolmg. istration is fairly carried on, and justiee impartially 

administered, there will not, Mr. Gordon thinlrs, he any probability of cause for anxiety. In Coorg 
the same may be said. The Coorgs are a fine and martial raee, who are well disposed to British rule, 
and whose interests are identical with ours. 

The above remarks will indicate that, in Mr. Gordon's opinion, the provmce of Jilysore is partiou- 

larlw free from danger arising from within, unless the 
(<f) Elements of danger. opposition of the people is aroused, as it has been before 

now, by maladministration. In Coorg, the Coorgs themselves are in a minority ; and should the aliens 
push the advantages which greater wealth, higher education, and wider enterprise give them to the 
impoverishment or ejectment of the Coorgs, that warlike race might display its resentment in overt 
acts of violence. This is not probable. IST either the laws nor the customs favor the possibility of such 
an eventuality but the possibility is merely mentioned. 

Tlie strength of the Mysore police, according to the report for 1878, was 4!,GG1 officers and men. 

In Coorg an organized police force only exists in 
(e) Strength of the po ice. municipal towns, and to the number of five officers and 

forty-nine men. Every "jamma ryot,” that is Coorg occupant of Coorg land on the feudal tenure 
peculiar to the country, is liable for military service in times of emergency, for police duties of escort, 
custody of prisoners, and so forth. 

The following statement gives the distribution of tho 
(jO Distribution of police. Mysore poUce 


Dibtjuoxb. 

Ox nismicT. 

Town or 
municipal 
duty and 
canton- 
ments. 

Guards over lock-ups 
and treasuries or as 
escort to prisoners 
and treasure. 

Otlier duties. 

OJBcera. 

ilen. 

Officers. 

Jten. 

Bangalore 





S3 

93 

474. 

427 

Kolar 





30 

C7 

848 

18 

Tumknr ... 





48 

CC 

377 

14 

Mysore ... 





26 

75 

499 

289 

Hassan 




• •• 

20 

Cl 

371 

11 

Shimoga 




8 

32 

C3 

355 

36 

ICadur 





18 

44 

260 

16 

Chitaldroog ... 





65 

02 

383 

10 





30 

202 

531 

3,003 

495 


Tho Coorg jamma ryots are, as is to he inferred from the nature of their occupations, scattered all 
over the country j hut there arc fewer of them proportionally to the population in North Coorg. 

Mr. Gordon can confidently report that the improvement in efficiency in the Mysore police of 
is) EiHciencj of the police. late _ years has been great, and that they are fairly 

eriicieut as a repressive lorce. In CJoorg* the police ai’e 
more efficient tlian on consideration of the constitution of tlie force one ^Y0TLld imagine ; but there is 
room for improvement. 

8. The European and Eurasian population of Mysore could under no circumstances be of much 
strength as a combatant power. There were only, according to the census, 078 adult males. Tiioy aro 
dispersed (though the majority are in Bangalore) through all the districts of the province, and in the 
west as well as in Coorg are scattered on different detached coffee estates. Their women and children 
would, in case of disturbance, he always a source of much embarrassment ; and no special measures have 
anywhere been devised for tbeir safety. In Bangalore, the fort, which is perhaps the only place 
where non-combatants could be collected and guarded, is situated so that the Native town intervenes 
between it and the European garrison. That they would be of possible greater utility than at present 
if organized for the maintenance of order in case of disturbance cannot be controverted ; but the con- 
sideration of the means of so organizing them cannot, in Mr, Gordon's opinion, he sejiarated from the 
question of the development of the volunteer system. Neither in Mysore nor Coorg does ho consider 
that compulsory enrolment is possible, or to be desired j but on the development and encouragement 
of the volunteer system he would lay the greatest stress, and he directs me to invite attention in con- 
nection with this subiect to my letter No. 215C-39M., dated 18th June 1879, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Foreign Department. There is a volunteer corps in Bangalore, with a 
company stationed at Mysore ; and by the most recent returns it numbers 13 officers, 38 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 116 effective volunteers and 49 cadets. 

4. With regard to the opinion asked for in paragraph 3 of the letter under reference, on the 
general military requirements of tho province, I am to state that the situation of Mysore is some- 
what peculiar. A Native State itself is bound by treaty to maintain a force of cavalry, wliich by 
recent reductions now numbers little over 1,000 sabres. There is also a local infantry consisting of 
three regiments, each of 500 rank and file, who are employed almost exclusively on jail and troasuiy 
guards. By treaty Mysore is guapntced militaxy protection. The position, accessibility, and good 
climate of Bangalore render it a suitable place for a considerable gamson not only 11*1611 regard to tbo 
actual requirements of the province itself, but for military purposes of tho British power. And tho 
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interior garrison at the FrencTi ^oks has heen found sutEoient for the rest of the province especiallv 
when it is taken into consideration that at hlercara in Coorg, on the ivestern frontier of htysore there 
IS a small garrison of Native inf.antry. For Coorg itself the gan-ison of one regiment is believed 
to be sufEoient, but not more than enough, since its reduction this year, owing to troops heino- sent on 
active service, appears to have reduced the garrison below what is actually necessary for gua^rds. At 
Bangalore there would, on the grounds above referred to, always he a considerable garrison of British 
troops. What the strength of that garrison should be, must depend on considerations other than the 
wants and interests of hlysorc j and Mr. Gordon therefore refrains from expressing any opinion on 
that point. => j x 


No. 480-77, dated Bangalore, 13th Angust 1879. 

From— *W . J . CuNnvGiiAM, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

To — The President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In continuation of my letter to your address No. 3814-51, dated the 5th instant, reporting on 

the military requirements of Mysore and Coorg, I am 
directed by the Chief Commissioner to forward copies of 
correspondence with the Madras Government on the 
subject of the Mercara garrison ; and to report in connec- 
tion therewith that, in Mr. Gordon's opinion, it would 
he less expensive and on other grounds preferable if, 
instead of keeping a wing of a Native infantry regiment 
at Mercar.a, a company of the European regiment 
stationed not far off, at Cannauore, were placed in 
detachment at Mercar.a. 

a. The military being relieved of the present guard duties at the jail and treasury, a company 
of Europeans would, Mr. Gordon believes, he amply sufficient for all military purposes ; and whereas 
the climate of Mercara is unsuitable to the Natives of the plains, and causes sickness and dissatisfaction 
among the sepoys, to the European soldiers stationed in the enervating climate of the westei-n coast an 
occasional change to Mercara would he exceedingly aceeptahlc and beneficial. The existing accom- 
modation would probably amply suffice for one company of Europeans. 

3. If it should also ho determined to reduce the French Rooks g.arrison to a wing of a Native 
regiment, whiok Mr. Gordon believes is quite sufficient, the detachment could as easily now be supplied 
from Bangalore, and more easily hereafter when the State railway to Mysore is open. 


licttor ITo. S720, dated 11th July 1879, from tho Secre- 
tary to the iladras GoYcrnment, Military Department, 
licttcr No. 083-3, dated 17th July 1879, to the Secretary 
to tho Madras Government, Military Department, AvitU 
enclosure. 

Dettcr No. 424-2, dated 4th AngTrst 1879, from the 
Secretary to tho Madras Government, Military Depart- 
ment. 

Dctter No. 4298, dated 7th Au^sfc 1879, from tho 
Secretary to tho Madras Government, Military Depart- 
ment. 


No. 8720, dated Ootaoamund, 11th July 1879. 

From — Tho Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department, 

To — The Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

His Excellency the Commandei--in- Chief having brought to the notice of this Government the 
severity of guard duty imposed on the men of tho wing 40th Regiment Native Infantry at Mercara, 
I am desired by His Grace the Governor in Council to request that you will be good enough to take 
tke matter into consideration, and cause early steps to he taken to relieve the sepoy guards at the jail 
and treasury by police or any other means that may be practicable. 


No. 383-3, dated Bangalore, 17th July 1879. 

From— The Secretary to tho Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department. 

I am directed by the Chief Commissioner to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 3720, dated 
11th July 1879, on the subject of the severity of guard duty imposed on the men of the wino- 40th 
Regiment Native Infantry at Mercar.a, and in reply to state that the subject having already been 
brought under the eonsider.ation of the Chief Commissioner by Major-General Fayn, Commanding 
Mysore Division, I addressed to him, under the Chief Commissioner's instmetions, a letter, copy of 
which I have the honor to enclose, explanatory of the eireumstanccs of the Coorg province, which 
render it impossible to relieve the military guards without going to considerable expense and obtaininc. 
the previous sanction of the Government of India. “ 

2. I am desired to enquire whether, after perusal of the enclosed letter. His Grace in Council stiU 
wishes steps to be taken to increase the police at Mercara with a view to relieving the military of 
guard duty. 


No. 308-3, dated Bangalore, Isfc July 1S79. 

From — The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

To — ^Majoh-Gekeeai, W. PAyir, c.n.. Commanding Mysore Division. 

In continuation of my letter No. 198-1, dated 31st May 1879, I am directed to explain the 
peculiar circumstances of the Coorg province, in' which it is not practioahle to* furnish a police guard 
over the Mercara jail to relieve the guai'd of the 40th M. N. I. ° 
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2. Most o£ the ordinary police duties in Coorg are performed hy “ jmnma rj^ots ’’ who hold their 
lands on a species of feudal tenure which requires their assistance in arresting and escorting prisoners j 
hut they could not he called out for permanent duty, such as guarding the jail, without special arrange- 
ments hcing made for pay and batta, In Mercara the regular police force only numbers 3 officers 
and 14 men. 

3. It is manifest, therefore, that, in order to supply a jail guard, the entertainment of a special 
extra police force would he necessary^ and the Chief Commissioner is precluded by the recent orders 
of the Government of India from making any proposition involving an increase of expenditure, unless 
the same can be shown to be absolutely unavoidable. 

4. Mr. Gordon docs not know how far it would be considered expedient by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief to withdraw part of the detachment stationed at the Erench Rocks for the purpose 
of strengthening the Mercara garrison ; but I am desired to say that if that measure would afford a 
solution of the present difficulty, the Chief Commissioner will have no objection on his part to urge 
against it. 


No. 4242, dated Ootacamund, 4th August 1879. 

Erom — ^The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department, 

To — ^The Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

In reply to your letter No. 383-3, dated 17th July 1879, I am directed by His Grace the Gov- 
ernor in Council to state that, as there is now only a wing of Native infantry at Mercara, the guard 
duly at the jail and treasury cannot any longer be taken by Madras troops. 

2. This Government do not consider that there is any military reason for increasing the present 
garrison of the station, nor do they think it expedient to withdraw any portion of the detachment at 
the French Rocks (which has to provide for guard duty at Mysore) for ordinary jail duties at Mercara. 
Such a course would necessitate the maintenance of additional quarters, and, not being for military hut 
for civil purposes, would probably bo more expensive to the province than the provision of the neces- 
sary police or other guards. 

3. As the health of the men is suffering, and the necessity for relieving them of the guard duty 
urgent, I am desired to request that you will again take this matter into early consideration. 


No. 4298, dated Ootacamund, 7th August 1879. 


From — ^Thc Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department, 
To— The Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 


In forwarding for your information the annexed copy of a letter* from the Quarter Master 
e Ko. 10G8, dated 2Gth July 1870. General, I am directed to request that His Grace -the 

tiovernor in Council may be tavored with an expression 
of your views on His Excellency the Commander-in-ChicFs proposal to reduce the permanent garrison 
of Mercara to a force not exceeding a wing of Native infantry. 

2. I am to remark that ordinary jail and treasury guards, which form the only duly apparently 
calling for n larger force, arc throughout the Madras presidency taken by police. 


No. 1008, dated 26th July 1879. 

From — The Quarter Master General, Madras Army, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department. 

"With reference to paragraph 2 of G. O., 23rd June 1870, No. 8344, I have the honor by order 
to state that, in the opinion of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, a wing of a Native regiment 
is sufficient to occupy Mercara j and to request that the Government of India may he addressed with 
the view of deciding that a wing shall he the permanent garrison of that post. 

2. Tlio climate of Mercara is not suited for the Natives of the plains. The men Buffer from the 
extreme humidity and the feverishness of the place. 

3. On militaiy grounds, there seems no reason for keeping a whole regiment at Mercara. At 
present the guard duty is severe for a wing •, hut that is in consequence of the jail guard, Mercara, 
being taken by the military. This might be remedied. Such guards should be taken by the police; 
and His Exeellency rcconimends that the Government of India be requested to direct this to be done 
at Mercara, in conformity with the practice elsewhere. 

4. A Native infantry regiment can bo divided between Mercara and the French Rocks, a wing 
at each place. 
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No. jdated Kangooiij August 1S79. 

From — G-. D. BuegesSj Esq., OfBoiating Secretary to the Chiel Commissioner, British 
Burma, 

To — ^Tho President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

I am directed by the Chici; Commissioner, in compliance with the instructions contained in the 
letter from the Secretai'y to the Government o£ India in the Military Department No. 205 S.B., dated 
7th July 1879, to submit the information required by the Army Organization Commission, together 
with the Chief Commissioner’s opinion on the military requirements of this province. Statistics in 
regard to (1) the strength of the Native population, (2) the strength of the European and Eurasian 
population (exclusive of the army), and (S) the strength and distribution of the police, are given in 
the tables appended to this letter.' 

2. Ill estimating the state of feeling among the people of this province, regard must of course 
be had mainly to the Burmese, who form, in round numbers, 3,591,340 of the population. These for 
the most part inhabit the valley of the Irrawaddy, and have, of all sections of the population, the 
closest and most active connection ndth Upper Burma. The Aralcancse, the INIons, or Talains of 
the Pegu plains, the Karens of Pegu and Tenasserim, and the Tai or Shan races may be considered as in 
some respects a counterpoise to the Burmans.' 

3. The Aralcancse are content with our rule. Although excitable, their indolence and the absence 
of influential leaders render it unlikely that they would join in any serious disturbance. They still 
retain a recollection of the cruelties practised on them by the Burmese, which would prevent them from 
uniting in any general movement with that race. The Talains and Karens are universally well affected 
to the British Government. The antagonism between all these tribes and the Burmese, arising out of 
their past history, is gradually softening down under our rule, the tendency of wlrieh is to obliterate 
race distinctions. The sep.aration of the Karens from the Burmese is likely to last longest. In the 
history of Burma, as of China, the Karens everywhere ai>pcar ns a subject aud oppressed people. In 
Burma they owe their rights and liberties to the British Government alone j and their attachment to 
our rule is proportionately strong. As the result of the labors of the American missionaries, there is 
also a large Christian element among the Karens, upon which some reliance may be placed. 

4. Among the pure Burmese the majority of the respectable classes are at least satisfied with our 
Government, and would bo unwilling to have it disturbed. Their preference is, however, founded to a 
great extent on the supposition of its stability and absolute power to protect life and proi)erty. If this 
belief wore oneo shaken by attack from without, or by serious internal disturbances, the adherence of 
the Burmese to our Government could not be reckon^ on. To some extent also the contentment of 
the Burmese is to be ascribed to the material prospei'ity of British Birrma, and the extraordinary 
increase of -wealth which during the last few years has been distributed among the agricultural popu- 
lation. Long-continued depression of trade or ill-judged measures of taxation, or any sudden and 
serious check on the prosperity of the province, might produce a revulsion of feeling. 

6. The chief internal element of danger to our rule lies in the unsteady bxoitablo character of the 
people. Their history has accustomed them to sudden and extreme changes of political fortune. They 
are an ignorant and superstitious people, with a surprising recklessness of temperament, which is 
encouraged by the popular literature, 'fliey have a thorough faith in minloungs, or persons 'uho give 
themselves out as princes ; and the appearance of one of these impostors is always sufficient to create 
excitement, and sometimes to secure a large following. Deeds of adventure have a charm and fascina- 
tion for men even of good character, which to many prove irresistible in spite of the criminality and 
the pimishment which follows sooner or later. 

6. These are elements of danger upon which evil-disposed persons in our own territories occasion- 
ally work and which an enemy would not neglect. In the event of troubles with the Court of Ava, 
the King, who, from his position as the temporal head of Burmese Buddhism, necessarily exercises a 
very potent influence over the religious aud superstitious feelings of the people, would doubtless 
appeal to these sentiments. The prestige of the King is great. Although there are no powerful aris- 
tocratic houses in British Burma, there are a few families of the old official classes, especially in the 
Thonkwa and Bassein districts, whose sympathies are more with Native than British rule, and who 
would require to be looked after in time of trouble. Moreover, although the people are, on the whole, 
contented with us and wish for no change, it would he a mistake to assume any enthusiasm on their 
part for British rule. 

7. In the town of Rangoon there is a considerable population of Upper Burmans, many of them 
bad characters and ripe for mischief. The commercial intercourse between Rangoon and Mandalay 
affords facilities to these classes for the concoction of plots. The inflammable character of - the houses 
in Rangoon, as indeed in all towns in Burma, makes it easy for one or two ruffians to excite conflagra- 
tion in several quarters. At any time of unusual disquietude therefore, such as has prevailed since the 
beginning of the present year, exceptional precautions are necessary. But under ordinary circum- 
stances, when there are no political complications at Mandalay, there is no quieter or more peaceful 
quarter of Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions than the province of British Burma. 

8. Unless in the event of a European war, we have nothing to fear by w.ay of the sea; and 
when the defences of the seaport towns now under construction are completed, every necessary precau- 
tion in that direction will have been taken. On the land side we have a frontier of over 1,000 miles, 
which in some parts, and especially to the nortli of tlie Regu division, is everything that a frontier 
should not be. We are exposed to attack from Upper Burma in all three divisions of the province; and 

a 4 
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to secure ourselves in tlic event o£ hostilities, we ought to he pi-epared to strike a quick and hcav)' blow 
hy the valley o£ the In-awaddy. The Burmese army is, as an army, contemptible, and quite incapable 
of opposing us in regular operations in the held j hut it would be capable of causing an immense deal of 
mischief if wc were to show any disposition to be inactive. Portions of it could penetrate far into our 
territory on every side, sacking the villages and slaughtering the people, or compelling them to join 
their forces. This Avould expose our authority to a severe shock. To stand on the elefensive in such an 
emergency would be suicidal; and the most effectual step that we could take would be to invade Upper 
Burma in force. 


9. On the Arakan side there are wild tribes, such as the Booshais, Shandoos and Khyengs, which 
might on occasion enter our territories. It is not prohahle, however, that they would penetrate to any 
great distance; and it is believed that the police force would he strong enough to repel their raids. 

On the borders of Tenasserim live the Karennees, Yahains, and other tribes of a lawless disposition 
from whom a certain amount of danger is always to he apprehended. These people visit our territories 
in considerable numbers. They are able to form extensive combinations without detection; but their 
schemes and enterprises generally take the form of dacoitics and local raids. 


10. To these forms of danger may be added the minor one of Chinese riots, which are liable to 
break out with suddenness and \’iolence, but which under ordinary circumstances are not beyond the 
power of the police force to deal with. 

11. Tlie police force contains 7,318 men, distributed ns sbowm in the annexed statement. Tlie 

statement in the margin exhibits the proportion of the 
force employed on what may be called frontier duty. 
The neighbourhood of foreign races and tribes on a long 
and open frontier makes it necessary to entertain 1,^44- 
men beyond the numbers which would be required if all 
the districts were inland. Two-thirds of the whole 
force, roughly speaking, are Burmans; the remainder 
being natives of India, Karens, and Goorkhas, wnth a 
few Shans, Khyengs, Toungtlioos, and Karennees. The 
Goorkhas are mostl}’^ enrolled in the Arakan Hills dis- 
trict. They are armed with snider rides, and are looked 
on as a thoroughly efficient body of men. The rest of 
the police are armed for the most part with enficld 
muskets. In the Salween district the frontier is guard- 
ed by Karens, who have done their duty in check- 
ing the Toungthoo and Karennee maraudei*s against whom they h.avo had to act. The northern 
frontiers are protected by outposts of Burmese police, containing from 10 to 20 men each, and situated 
about 10 miles apart. These outposts have been found to bo able to i^epel bodies of dacoits ; and if 
massed together and commanded by their European officers, they might he depended upon to act 
successfully against considerably larger numbers of Upper Burmans. Care is taken to enlist men only 
whose ties lie in our territories ; and the force is believed to be thoroughly loyal, 

12. The police force is fairly efficient in treating ordinaTy crime. The pay of the men in the 
lower grades has recently been raised ; and a scheme lias been devised for supplementing the regular 
force with a rural police, so that there are well-founded hopes that its character and general efficiency 
will be much improved in the future. 


Aralan Division--' 
AUjab 

Kyoiili'lipyoo 
S.xndoTvay 
Arakan Hill Tracts 
Deju Division— 
ThayetTnyo 

Tenasserim Division—^ 
Amherst 
Ncrfftii 
Shwe-gyeoa 
Tcungoo 
Salween 


Men. 

32 

6i^ 

30 

195 

473 

89 

20 

16 

135 

200 


Total 


Annual cost, incl iding clothing ... Ha. 2,30,140 


13. Except in the larger towns, the number of Europeans and Eurasians is quite insignificant; and 
they would rather be an element of weakness than of strength, as they ^vould require protection .if any 
commotion should take place. In the larger towns they would be useful, if properly trained. 


The total number of Europeans and Eurasians in the province is returned at 7,7S4<. The male 
adults are reckoned at 4,406; and of this number the non-combatants may he taken to form about 10 
percent. The combatants' would then, amomit to 4,020, leaving 3,7 1 4 non-combatants and women 
and children to be caved for. In the seaport towns this part of the population could be transferred to 
the shipi)ing in case of necessity; and in Thayetmyo, Toungoo, Bassein, and Shwe-gyeen it would 
find protection in the forts. Elsewhere there would be no refuge, except in flight or in the protection 
of a force specially despatched for the purpose. By organization the Europeans and Eurasians, w’hcvo 
they live together in any numbers, might perhaps be rendered of mord utility for jjurposos of local 
defence than they are at present ; but their services w'ould be quite inappreciable for the general 
protection of the province. 

14. It is understood that the question of compulsory enrolment, on which the Chief Oom- 
misbioner's opinion is asked, applies to Europeans and Eurasians only. The measure may be at once 
pronounced impracticable so far as British Burma is concerned. Not only, as already observed, are the 
numbers of Europeans and Eurasians so small that (except perhaps in Ilangoon and jMoulmeiu) such 
a mc-asure would be of inappreciable benefit, but the conflitioiis under which men of these races work 
lu this country woxdd make it impracticable as well as unadvisable. A.ny attempt to make military 
Ec^icc compulsory would put a cheek on commerce, tend to drive capital and European enterprise 
aw ay from the country, and seriously retard the progress of this province. 


15. There now exist in Burma a corps of vohintoers at Rangoon, a corps atMoulmeih, a Railway 
corps, and corps at Prome and Akyah. The number of men enrolled is small ; and it is wuth difficulty 
a a small proportion oven of those enrolled can be mustered on special occasions. It would scorn to 
out stronger inducements than at present to join the vohnitcor force, and to bring 
hut rin Many would probably be willing to join if led, 

. re o o so when their enlisting or not is regarded as a matter of indifference. 
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16. Tlie last eubjeci on wliicli the Chief Commissioner's opinion is asked is the general military 
requirements of the province — 

(f?) for garrison purposes and the maintenance of order ; 

(d) for internal and external military purposes, irrespective of (a ) . 

. 1 7. Wlien the forces in Pegu were reduced, the proportion of troops assigned represented a force 

numerically much stronger than the present, as the cadre of regiments has now been greatly diminish- 
ed. On the other hand, the population, the wealth, and the trade of Burma have largely increased, 
while the necessity for protection has at least not decreased. With the exception of the construction 
of the railway from Bangoou to Prome, there has been little, if any, improvement in communications ; 
and it is still as important as, if not more important than, ever to maintain an efCectivc force at the 
various military stations of the piovincc. 

IS. At present troops are located at Rangoon, which is the head-quarters for the province, 
Tliayctmyo, Toungoo, Moulmein, and Sliwe-gyeen ; and detachments, owing to exceptional circum- 
stances, have been temporarily placed at Bassein and Thambhula. The garrison at Rangoon is as 
small as it is consistent with safety to allow it to be. The force recommended by the Major-General 
Commanding is— 

one and a half batteries of garrison artillery ; 
one company of sappers ; 
one battalion of European infantry j and 
two battalions of Native infantry. 

The Major-General, a copy of whose letter is attached, speaks of furnishing a detachment to Port 
Blair, and awing or two companies of Native infantry to Moulmein. It would appear worthy of 
consideration, however, whether the detachment to Port Blair could not be more conveniently supplied 
jeither from Calcutta or Madras ; while, as it is proposed to garrison Shwe-gyeen from Rangoon, the 
wing or companies to Moulmein could hardly be spared. The two companies s^^oken of should be 
detached to SUwe-gyccn. The force required at Thayctmyo is estimated by the Major-General 
^to be — • 

one mountain battery organized with elephants, half on the right and half on the left 
bank of the IiTawaddy ; 

one mountain battery with guns carried by coolies or by mules j 
. half a batteiy of garrison artillery ; 

one company of sappers ; 
one battalion of European infantry ; and 
two battalions of Native infantiy. 

The garrison at Toungoo should apparently be of the same strength. At Moulmein there should be 
SI wing of Native infantry, and at Shwe-gyeen two companies. 

19. The Chief Commissioner was in hopes that it might have been possible to dispense with de- 
tachments at Moulmein and Shwe-gyeen j but further consideration has induced him to alter his opinion. 
Hie necessity for troops at Moulmein and Shwe-gyeen lies in the possibility of an organized attack 
by Karennees or some other of the wild tribes on our borders. It is believed that one su(?h attack was 
not long ago planned on Moulmein, and that nothing hut the fear of the regular troojis stationed there 
prevented the enterprise from being curried into execution. If no military force were maintained at 
these places, apprehensions would perhaps be roused among the Native population, and an encourage- 
ment and a temptation might be held out to their savage neighbours to plunder both towns. There 

“would be little hope of effectually resisting such an attack; and there ■Nvould be no possibility of 
pnnisliing it before the authors had retired in safety beyond our frontiers. 

20. The arrangements suggested for Thayetmyo aud Toungoo are only of a temporary nature, 
because as soon as the railway is completed to Alanmyo, and the Sittang Valley Railway is opened to 
Toungoo, both Toungoo and Thayetmyo can be treated as outposts, to bo garrisoned from Rangoon, 

- where the great body of troops will he concentrated. To complete the position of dcfenccj a good road 
is required between the two frontier posts. Early prorision should be made for the railway extension 
to Alanmyo and the constmetion of the railway from Rangoon to Toungoo. Revised estimates for 
the latter project will bo submitted to the Government of India in a few days. 

21. Beyond the purposes mentioned in section (a) of paragraph 3 of the letter under reply, there 
•do not appear to be any military requirements for internal piirposes. I’or external pui’poses a military 
force would probably be required only against Upper Burma, and possibly against fCarennee. In case 
of a rupture with the former countiy, an addition of one company of sappers and a regiment of Euro- 
pean and one of Native infantry would probably be all that would he necessary. If any disturbance in the 
latter reqiiired our interference, the ordinary gaiTison of the province, if placed on the footing detailed 
above, could supply all that would bo wanted. A rupture w’ith Burma^ however, w'otild no doubt be 
follow’ed by a redistribution of our forces -with a view to the permanent maintenance of peace and good 
order, which would probably reduce Thayetmyo to a position of less importance than' it must necessarily 
hold at present. Those considerations, however, appear to be beyond the scope of the present 
reference. 

22. Ih is a matter for considevation whether British Burma should not be garrisoned from the 
^Bengal army instead of from .Madras. The administi’ative connection of the province in all other 

respects is with Bengal ; and them is an obvious inconvenience in haring military matters directed fi'om 
a different quarter. The Chief Commissioner believes it would in many ways be convenient if the 
•troops for service in Burma was supplied from Bengal, 
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Statemcni No. 1 a/iojoinff the strength of the Native population of Aralcan with the numler of adult 

males in 1S78. 


Hace. 

Males IS years 
of age and up- 
Avards. 

Total number. 

1. Arakanese and Burmese 





113,223 

■887,491 

2. Karens 



... 

... 

4-3 

155 

S. Khyengs 




... * 

5,652 

20,393 

4. ChinesQ 




... 

235 

274 

6. Madrasis 





. 214 

263 

6, Bengalis 





13,359 

44,651 

r7. Native Muliammadans 

• « * 




7,627. . 

25,672 

8. Khwamis 

• • » 


... 


4,116 

l.S,066 

9. IGiyoungtbas 

• • • 


... 

... 

3,377 

11,491 

10. Mroongs 



... 

... 

69 

287 

11. Mroos 



... 

... 

1,854 

7,256 

32. Shans 



... 

... 

68 

127 

13. Daignets 




... 

581 

1,917 

14'. Anoos 



... 


11 

43 

15. Kyaws 



»« • 

... 

50 ■ 

219 

16. Shnndoos 


... 

• •• 

«». 

10 • 

50 

17. Khoons 


... 

... 

... 

20 

100 



' 

Total 

..." 

150,509 



Statement No. 3 showing the strength, of the Native population of iPegu with the nnnihcr of adult 

males in 1878. 


Race. 


1. Buvmeso and Arakanese ... 

2. Talaings 

8. Karens 

4. Kkyengs ' ... 

C. Shans ... 

6. Yabaings ... 

7. Chinese , . . 

5. Kways 

9. Muhammadans 

10. Hindus 

11. Armenians^ AlricanSj &o. 

13. Parsisj Je>YS and others ... 


Males 18 years 
of age and up- 
■wards. 


Total nnmher. 



514,862 


-! 


1,289,112 

255,068 

192,118 

82,155 

31,114 

8,103 


6,085 



Total 


6,952 

9,828 

9,827 

1,037 


543,106 


633 

17,608 

17,248 

80,703 

2,391 


1,882,398 


Slaleincnt No. 3 showing the strength of the Native population of Tenasserim with the number of adult 

males in 1878. 


Race. 

Males 18 years 
of age and up- 
■vrards. 

Total numher. 

1. Burmese and Talaings ... 

2. Karens 

,3. Toungthoos 

4. Shans ,,, ,,, 

.5. Bengalis 

C. Muhammadans 

8. Madrasis 

9. ChinoBo 

10. Siamese ,,, ’ 

11. Other nationalities ,,, ,,, 

Total 

185,171* 

60,985 

9,972 

7,774 

8,424 

8,013 

6,951 

3,752 

1,849 

8,298 

389,301 
175,035 ' 
28,7] 8 
22,389 
9,861 
8,677 
20,019 
10,802 
5,320 
9,497 

230,189 

680,225 


toUr number Tt dilisions, ri^.> 1 in 2'88 of tto 
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SMement iVb. 4 showing the strength of the Native population of British Burma with the numher of 

adult males in 1878. 


Kace. 

Males 18 years 
of ag’e and up- 
Avards. 

Total number. 

1. Burmese, including Talaings and Arakancse 

2. Hindus and Muhammadans ... ... 

3. Karens, Shans, Toungtlioos, billmen, Chinese and Siamese 

4. Other nationalities 

763,256 

51,154 

100,632 

14,762 

2,591,240 

143,736 

303,461 

42,591 

Total .. . j 

929,804 

3,081,028 


Statement No. 5 showing the Buropean and Eurasian population of British Burma {excluding foreigners) . 



- 



1 

Male adults. 

Total number. 

Arakan 





145 

336 

Pegu 

, , ft 

•••« 

««» 

.. . 

3,304 

5,668 

Tenasssrim 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,017 

1,730 




Total 

... 

4,466 

! 

7^734 


Prom, the foregoing statement it will be seen that the proportion of European and Eurasian male 
adults to the European and Eurasian population is 1 in 1‘78. 


Statement No. G showing designation and distribution of police in the districts of the province of 

British Burma. 


District. 

Inspector-General. i 

tn 

n 

<u 

."s 

‘ Us 

a 

a 

02 

Assistant Superin- 
tendents. 

Chief Inspectors. 

Inspectors. 

Head-constables. 

Sergeants. 

Constables. 

Eiver Police. 

Total. 

Head-quarters 

1 



1 

1 

2 




. 6 

Alryab district 


i 

... 


2 

5 

20 

339 

13 

380 

Kyouk-hpyoo district 


1 



3 

5 

14 

320 

25 

308 

Sandoway district. 


... 

i 


2 

3 

12 

200 

8 

226 

Hill Tracts, Arakan 


... 

1 


2 

2 

10 

248 

S 

271 

Akyab town 


. . . 

... 


2 


3 

67 


72 

Ranf^oon district 


1 

1 


7 

4 

42 

462 

60 

567 

Tlionkwa district 


1 

• •• 


3 

5 

17 

210 

42 

278 

Jiassein district 


1 

... 


4 

6 

25 

399 

42 

477 

Henzada district 


1 

... 

i 

2 

3 

21 

296 

5 

329 

Tharrawaddy district 


• •• 

1 

1 

2 

4 

20 

221 

6 

254 

Prome district 


1 

... 

... 

5 

8 

32 

435 

15 

496 

Thayetmyo district 


1 

1 

... 

3 

12 

34 

789 

5 

846 

Bangoon to%vn 


1 

... 

2 

4 

4 

17 

261 

17 

306 

Amberst district 

1 ■ “ 

1 

1 

... 

4 

14 

49 

614 

80 

719 

Tavoy district 


1 


... 

2 

4 

14 

168 

10 

199 

Mergui district ... 


1 

... 

... 

2 

5 

14 

191 

5 

221 

Shwe-^yecn district «*. 


1 

• •• 

... 

3 

7 

23 

325 

83 

392 

Toungoo district ... 


1 

... 

... 

4 

6 

80 

422 


4 63 

Salween district 


... 



1 

2 

5 

12 

229 

12 

261 

Moulmein town 


t • - 

1 


3 

6 

Wm 

138 

11 

166 

Railway Police 

... - 

... 

... 

1 

.»• 

... 

m 

22 

... 

23 

Total British Burma ... 

1 

14 

7 

7 

62 

110 

i 

6,359 

342 

7,318 


a 6 
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No. 1059^ dated 5t1i August 1879. 

From — The Assistant Quarter Master General, British Burma Bivision, 

To— The Ofliciatm^ Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, British Burma. 

I have the honor hy order to acknowledge the receipt of jowy letter. Military Bepartment, 
!No. 9dl-9S of the 2Gth ultimo, addressed to the Assistant Adjutant General, British Burma Bivision 
and which has been transferred to my department, giving cover to a copy of a letter No. 205 S.B. of 
the 7th ultimo, from the MiUtaiy Seerctary to the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, in which cer- 
tain information is called for, and parts of Avlxich the Chief Commissioner desires to be furnished by 
the Slajor-General Commanding the division. These portions arc apparently as follows : — 

1. Particulars regarding the European and Eurasian population viewed as — 

(^) a source of strength in combatant power and for the maintenance of order; 

(d) a source of weakness in necessity for the provision of the safety of non-combatants, 

women and children ; 

(c) to tliD possible means of rendering them of greater n til it}’" than at present if organ- 
ized for the maintenance of order in case of disturbance. 

II. — Question of com 2 )u]sor}'’ enrolment. 

III. — Bcvclopment of the volunteer system. 

IV. — “Expression of opinion on the general military requirements of the province— 

(e) for garrison purposes and the maiiitcniince of order; 

(i) for internal and external military purposes, irrespective of (a). 

2. TTith reference to paragrajjh I and its sub-divisions (<?) , (If), and (c), attention is invited to the 
following tabular statement, taken from the latest accessible statistics, giving the population, Euro- 
pean and Eurasian, of the different districts throughout British Burma, and irres^Declive of the 
military :■ — 


Bisfcricfe. 

CiiniETi-uis. 

Europeans. 

Em-asians and 
mixed classes. 

Rangoon 






C2S 

3,342 

Rangoon District 


... 




4 

10 

Moulmein 






269 

1,010 

Akyab 






116 

ICO 

Rasscin 






114 

123 

Promo 






61 

250 ■ 

Ilenzada 






53 

157 

Thayetmyo 






15 

86 

Mergui 

«• • 





14 

1S2 

Tavoy 

• • . 





10 

73 

Shvi’O-gycen 






10 

50 

Amberst 






10 

45 

Thonkwa 






10 

7 

Sandoway 






0 

12 

Toungoo 






6 

S 

i^orth Arakan 






6 


Kyouk-phyoo 






4 

32 

Salween 



... 

... 


3 






Total 


1,339 

5,497 


3. It will be observed from this table that, with the exception of Eangoou and Moulmcin, and 
Alyab and Bassein to a much minor extent, and Prome and Ilenzada to a still less, the population of 
British Burma, \*iewed under the two-fold aspect above designated, can only be considered imder (a), 
(i), and (c) in the light of weakness, not of strength. 

4. As regards the districts of Rangoon and Moulmcin, any element for the constitution of a com- 
batant force that exists should be absorbed, were inducements of a more encouraging character held 
out, in the volunteer corps established at Rangoon and Moulmoin respectively. 

5. In Tcfcrenee to Akj'ab and Bassein, the materials for defence are so sparse as to give, for the 
present at least, small hope of anything of practical defensive utility being evolved from them. 

G. The remaining eleven disbucts, wdtli an average of less than 9 Europeans and about 40 
Eurasians, arc o\:tside the pale of consideration, inasmuch ns they ^YOuld have j)robahly to bo rprotedt- 
ed in time of trouble, instead of rendering any assistance. 

7. As to paragraph II, ^dewing the question as bearing solely on Europeans and Eurasians, it is 
very questionable, oven were the materials sufficiently abuud.int, to inWte the experiment, whether com- 
pulsory enrolment would he expedient ; and, unless in the districts of Rangoon and Sloulmein, it would 
afford ^ practically no benefit, and at Akyab, Bassein, Promo, and Ilenzada, where the result would be 
insignificant. 

8. Regarding par.agTaph III, much might bo done at Rangoon and Moulmein to develop tbo volun- 
ieor system, but not under the existing rcgubitions, which arc r.ather deterrent than inviting; where, 
ns m Burma, the expense of existence is eo considerable, and the pressing business avocations of the 
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people are Euch as at all events to withhold from joining the movement those calouhitcd to influence 
others to do so. This will appear clear when, as in Rangoon, out of C IS Europeans and 3,SiZ Eui-a- 
sians, only some SCO are found enrolled in the volunteers ; and it is with difliculty that more than 1 35 
can he mustered, even on special oco.asions. In the case of Aloulmein, a total strength of about 1 37 
has been reached, out of 2C9 Europeans and 1,010 Eurasians. 

9. To impart an clement of popularity to the volunteer system, the capitation grant should bo 
increased, and pecuniary rewards distributed to those who attend di'ill regularly, and evince cliicieney 
and zeal; or other inducements of a practical nature held out to them to join. The proposed adminis- 
trative battalion, composed of the Rangoon volunteers, the partially-formed Railw.ay corps, and the 
corps not yet started at Akyab, would aiJirear a good ide.a to develop, as conducing to emulation, and 
ensui-ing at the same time a more searching and comprehensive system of inspection than is feasible 
under mere local supervision. 

10. Lastly (paragraph IV), with reference to the general military requirements of the province, 
the Major-General I'ccently conve 3 ^ed his ideas in full on this subject to Madras Army lload-qnarters in 
his letter No. 127G. of the 7th of last June, of which a copy was transmitted to the Chief Commis- 
sioner for information ; and although that letter viewed the question on the supposition of aifairs being 
unsettled, yet the Major-General considers the force therein detailed should constitute, if possible, the' 
permanent garrison for some years of British Burma, and thus obviate the necessity of calling for 
assistance in a huiTy, whenever any disturbing influence might arise. It will he observed that the 
distribution detailed in the above-quoted letter alms especially to apportioning entire units as far 
as practicable to the different stations, which is a matter of material consideration, so far as efficiency 
of corps and compactness of commands are concerned ; and in Burma particularly, where the climate is 
enervating, and much of the year unsuited, either through intense heat or persistent rain, for out-of- 
door exercise, the temptations to relaxation of discipline are very great, and the morale of the troops 
becomes affected. A glance at the crime-list of the garrison of Burma will render appar'ent the trirth 
of these remarks. It will be seen in the general order by His Exeellenoy the Governor-General of 
India, No. 20 A. of 1861, that the infantry detailed for Thayetmyo as the minimum for effioienoy 
was one battalion of Europeans and two battalions of Natives, which in those days represented a force 
numei-ically far stronger than now, when the cadre of regiments has been so much diminished. The 
reduction of the forces in Pegu (the termtilien used) was made at a time when an enduring quiet seem- 
ed settled over the province, and was the result of much deliberation. The Commission had the benefit 
of the experience of Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick Grant, k.o.b., whose advice was, as stated bj' the 
Supreme Government, of material assistance in “ combining a scheme of reduced military expenditure 
with efficiency.” Since those days the population and importance of British Burma have, certainly in 
the latter particular, vastly increased, and, with them, the resjionsibility of the ti'ust has materially 
augmented. Thus to be on the sate side, and to avert risk to the interests of the empire, as well as 
to secure for the future confidence in the imperial sway, an efficient garrison at each of the import- 
ant stations of Rangoon, Thayetmyo, and Toungoo should be maintained, ns specified in the Major- 
General's letter referred to. As to (i), paragraph IV, vis., the internal and external military purposes 
of the garrison, I am desired to say that the Major-General considers the principles advocated 
inNo. 8982, Proceedings of Military Pinanco Department, Calcutta, Slst February 1801, should obtain 
to the utmost in this province — namely, that the maintenance of internal order should bo assigned to 
the civil constabularyj and the troops solely employed on military services, such as repelling armed 
aggression, whether proceeding from external or internal sources. 


M.— ANDAMANS. 

No. SSI-SQIG., dated Port Blair, 15th August 1879. 

From — Lieut. -Genbrai, C. A. Barwele, c.n.. Chief Commissioner and Supdt., Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 

To — The President, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In accordance with the instructions given in letter No. 205 S.B., dated Simla, July 7th, 1879, from 

the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Hioobars. Military Doi>artment, I have the honor to furnish the 
jg following information. 

Slrcngih of N^ative population . 

Tlic Native population consists almost entirely of 

i87 convicts and conditionally released convicts, the num- 

bers of which are marginally given. The free Native 
population, exclusive of army, is too insignificant to 
require any consideration in this report. 

Strength of JUtiropean and JSiirasian population 
(exclusive of armg). 

. Is composed entirely of Government officials," few in 
number. 

State of feeling and elements of danger. 

IVith so large a number of convicts, an nn isolated situ.ation, the elements of danger must always 
be considerable. Hitherto, however, there have been no outbreaks, exeeptiug with the view to esca 2 ie, . 
aiid the piarties concerned havelieen sjieedilj" an-ested. 


Port Blair. 

Convicts. 

Mrtio ... .. ... 8,957 

Pemalo ... ... ... 085 

Total ... 9,012 

Con released Convicts. 

Male ... ... ... 190 

Female ... ... ... 39 

Total ... 235 
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Strength of police. 

Distribution cf police. 

DJficicneg of police. 

Tlie strengtii nnd distribution of the police nre sliorrn in tabular statement marked A. As an 
armed force, for general protective purposes, I consider it to be elTicient and trustwortbj. 

3 As reo-ai-ds the general military requirements of the Settlements, the present force consists of — 

° ® Total of all ranks. 

A detacbment of European Infantry ^ ... ... ... 140 

A regiment of Madras Native infantry ... ... ... 709 

wliicb is quite sufficient. 

Tbeso troops are kept as a reserve, in readiness to be called out in ease of emergency; but tbey 
take no duties other than regimental, excepting the following : — 

n. C. O. Privates. 

Ilnropcan infantry ... 1 9 f^fain fmarrl, sentries nfc OhicE Commissioner's tousQ and office.* 

Native infantry ... 1 0 < Gu.ard ov er Commissariat store godowna. 

Native infantry ... 1 p oi? (.Gnard over trcasary.+ 

yv.z?. — A small sum of money is kept liorot, tlie bulk of tbc money amounting to about one lakh of rupees being kept in a 
strong room attached to the Chief Commissioner's office, guarded by tlic liuropcan sentries above referred to.* 

3. The whole of the duties therefore, such as the provision of jetty guards for the protection of 
boats, settlement officers’ guards, and orderlies, escorts, &:c., devolve on the police, who have also 
during eight months of the year to guard the transportation prisoners of the season en rotife from Cal- 
cutta to I’ort Blair. 

4. Tlie police are in fact perpetually on duty, whilst the troops lead a life of comparative ease. 

5. In order to remedy this, and to lessen very considerably the heavy cost of the present estab- 
lishment, I have the honor to make the following proposals ; — 

(a) Boss Island (the head-quarters o£ the Port Blair Settlement) should retain its present 
garrison of European and Native infantry', which would furnish the guards it now 
does and he available as a reserve for use in any other part of the Settlement in case 
of need. 

(i) At all other stations I would have police only, who, in addition to performing their ’ 

E resent duties, should have a sufficiently large reserve to occupy the positions now 
eld by the several dot.achmcnts of Native infantry. 

C. Statement A gives detailed particul.ars of the present and proposed distribution of the 
militaiy and police forces for the Settlements at Port Blair and the Nicohars. 

Statement B the present and proposed strength and cost of the police force. 

Statement 0 the saving that conld he effected by garrisoning the Settlements at Port Blair and 
the Nioohars with two companies of a Native infantry regiment and an increased police force, 
instead of with a whole Native regiment and the present force of police, amounting to about one lakh 
and twenty-seven thousand rupees per annum. 

niere would also be a further saving in the cost of the clothing for the Native infantry and the 
esivenses connected with its periodical relief. 

7. After very careful consideration and inquiry,! am satisfied that, with the small military 
1 eserve which I propose to retain, and a well-organized police force of the strength recommended, 
tinder an experienced district superintendent (who should he a military officer), due provision will he 
made for the safety of these Settlements. 


Stntement A shouting the present and proposed distribution of the military and police forces for Fort Flair 


and the Flicobars. 


Station. 

PurSF.NT. 

PBOPOSEr, 

Pemarics. 

Europerm infantry. 

a 

•2 

a 

a 

1 

Police offiesrs. 

Polled sergeants. 

n 

o 

o 

o 

V 

European Infantty. 

Native infantry. 

Police officers. 

Polico sergeants. 

PolicB constables. 

IIOSA 

Alici<looi\ ... 

lladdo 

Kavy Bay 

Jlount lisirricfc ... 

Chatham 

l*ort Slouat ,,, 

Viimr 

l^Dp^To^Tn&,l?hoDmx Bay 
Jvicohara 

OnleH^o 

Total 

1-10 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

79 

42 

8G 

10 

*23 

10 

55 

19 

21 

29 

140 

2 com- 
panies. 

*.v. 

... 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

"l 

***1 

1 

3 

8 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 
2 

5 
• 3 

80 

173 

101 

60 

21 

23 

20 

100 

19 

60 

60 

Under a Euro- 
pean officer. 

f Only those who 
require chniigo Tor 
tho bcnchfi o£ their 
health. 

140 

700 

h 

22 

333 

140 

2 com- 
panies. 

12 

40 

G93 


*v./l._ln Urn aambor, given vmacr tba bcadinga of Eutopoan and Native infantiy, all raak. are included. 
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StatcmGni B sh.oioin^ j^resent and projjosed strength and cost of iJie Andaman anil iKicohar Police. 
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2 
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o 

0 
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3 
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e“ 

a 
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3 

~ § 

O CJ 

1 

1 

KD 

Remorbs, 











1 

■ 



Es A 

n&. A 

Us. A. 

Rs. A 

mm 


rreseat ... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


11 


■ 

1 



7,220 0 

80.010 0 

tl,3S0 0 

5,600 0 

03,620 0 

• InclnOes the Chief 
CoiTunls'yone r ' b 
bemt'e crew. 

Proposed ... 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 

2 

5 

10 



1 


3S0 

12,395 0 

1,48,740 0 

tl,0SI> 0 

10,905 0 

1,C1.715 0 

t Includes r*vtiOTia 
supplied to Chief 
CummvssiOTve t ' a 
bolt's crow 


/r.iJ.— A Ifative doctor and an anaourer ahonld also bo proTided for. This only occurred to me after tbo statement Ind been prepared. 


Btatement C eJioioing pvojio&ed saving ly garrisoning Port Blair anil ihe 2^icol)ars loiiJt two comjianies of a 
Native infantry regiment and an increased police force, instead of with a Native regiment and the 
present force of police. 



Pay and alioir- 
anees of all 
ranks ot the 
Native infantry 
per annnin. 

Vatae of rations 
Bupplicd to tho 
Native infantry 
per aunum. 

Cost of police 
per anuum, in* 
ciastvo of all 
charges. 

Total annual 
coat. 

1 

Proposed EaviuET 

Bematks. 

Present ... 

Us. A. P. 

1,80,633 12 0 

Be. A. P. 

€2,436 12 4 

Be. A. P. 

03,8J0 0 0 

Ba. A. P. 

3,30,040 8 4 

Es A. P.! 

The cost of clothing of the Native 

Proposed ... ... 

* 32,680 14 0 1 

16,621 11 1 

1,61,715 0 0 

2,09,917 0 1 

: 1,27,022 16 3 

infantry and the expenses of relief 
arc not shown, os the information is 
not obtainable. 


• Includes the pay of one European ofRccr, 


C. A. BAK'WJSIjIjj Ziet(t.~Genl., 

Chief Comnir. anil Supdt., Andaman and Nicobar Islands* 


APPENDIX IN. 

Replies and Opinions of the Commanders-in-Ohief in India, Madras, 
and Bombay, the Governor of Bombay, and the Lieutenaht-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab to the questions proposed by the Commission.* 


I. 


ADIMINTSTRATION AND ORGANIZATION. 

■Replies ty His Excellency General Sir Fred. P. Haines, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., Commander- 

in-Chief in India. 

Questioks. Answees. 


1. "What, in your Excellency’s opinion, 
should he tho full "war cstablishmont of the 
'army of India, calculated under tho two 
heads — 

(<r) The number of troops that India ought 
to be able to place and maintain in the 
field for service wheievor required ? 

(Z>) Tho garrisons and reserves to bo main- 
tained? 


1. {a) About 65,000 men. should bo available for field 
service and for tbc reserve. The Commission no doubt has 
before it Lord Napier of IMagdala'^s memorandum on our 
military position in India, and the arrangements that would 
seem necessary under certain specified circumstances. These 
circumstances we have yet to face. The Afghan camjiaign 
of 1878-79 has not lessened the gravity of the situation to 
such an extent as to enable ns to say that a smaller foi*ce than 
that contemplated by Ilie LoidsMp would enable us to deal 
with it. 

(i) I have recently submitted to Government a scheme 
for the redistribution of tbc Bengal army. I can think of 
no other which will provide equally well for cantoning our 
troops in time of peace or for holding them in readiness 
for mobilization in time of emergency, viewed with reference 
to existing accommodation for troops. 


• Elies of tho questions proposed by tho Commission to tho Coinmandors-iu-Chiof were also sent to all Govermnenta 
and A Ammifl tratinns, but tho aboTO alouo liavo replied. 

a 6 
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Axsweus. 


Questioxs. 

2. 'SVliat, in your Excellency’s opinion, 
sliould l>o tlio organization of tho army of 
India ? Is it neces‘;ary, in tho present cir- 
cumstances of tho country, to maintain the 
three presidenthd armies tinder three separ- 
ate Goremmenta and three CornmnndorE-in- 
Chief, triih three large staffs and Eopainto de- 
partroents P 

3. Conld not all the advantages of fioparatc 
Armies ho secured trith a great increase of 
efficiency and economy by forming the entire 
army of India into one army, under one 
Comzaandcr-in-Chief, nnd dividing it into four 
army-corps j each army-corps to he under Iho 
command of a lieutenant-general, and to ho 
entirely complete and self-contained in respect 
of organization, aims and equipment P 

The lieutenant-general to be vested vrith 
complete powers of eontiol and to he respon- 
aiblc for tho appointment of all regimental 
officers, subject only to tho confinnation of 
the Commnndcr-iii-Ghief for India in respect 
to tlio nomination of officers commanding re- 
giments. 

Tho officDm of all the firmy-eorps to he 
equally eligible for service on the btafi of tho 
army. 

The army-corps to bo tcndtorial and local- 
ized — ^no in the noith, one in tho south, one 
in the and one in llio west. TLo army- 
corps of tho south and west to be, ns far as 
practicable, recruited fiom the districts from 
which the present armies of Madras and 
Bombay are now recruited, thus maintaining 
fonrnimies distinct in race, religion, and Inn- 
gungo, but 50 organized ns to be inactically in 
n stata of thorough efficiency and loadiness 
for action iu any dii’oction in which tho army 
of India may ho called upon to undertake 
separate or combined operations under the Com- 
mandei'-in-Chiet of India. 

What should bo tho strength of each army- 
corps P 

0.^ Setting aside historical sentiment, and 
looking to the relntivo importance, the popula- 
tion, and tho wealth of tho various local Gov- 
ernments of India, is there any more reason 
why tho armies of Madras and Bombay should 
at tho piesent time be under the local Govern- 
ments of Sfadras and Bombay and under local 
Comraandors-in-Chief, with separate depart- 
ments for every branch of military adminis- 
tration, than there is that tho eanio system 
fihould be followed in tho Lower Piovinces of 
Bengal, the Ilorth-Westem Provinces, and tho 
Punjab ? 


2. 1 consider that the tlireo armies as they stand, separate 
and distinct the one Itoiti the other^ should be maintained 
under the three separate Governments and three Command- 
ers-in-CUief ; each army complete in itself as to its staff 
and departments. 

3. I do not consider that either economy or increased 
efficiency would be secured by the ci^iabhsiiment of four 
army-corps^ ^each under a lieutenant-general. Being dis- 
tijielly opposed to any such org-anization^ I shall not discuss 
the subjects in questions 4 and Gj which can only be usefully 
answ'crcd by those who are prepared to accept tho establish- 
ment of four armies instead of three. But 1 would wish to 
state that three armies under their separate Governments and 
Cominanders-in-ChicE arenowj and always have been, as much 
at the dis250sal of the Government of India and the Com-i, 
Tnauder-in-Chief as they could possibly have been if they-had 
the organization now proposed. Bach army is complete in 
itself and Gclf-eontaincd in respect of organization^ arms, 
equipments, and supjdy of all inilitarj' stores and munitions 
of war. For these purposes^ I consider that decentralization 
is earned far enough, and that to increase the sub-division of 
centres of armament and administration from three parts to 
four is quite unnecessary, and not in my mind calculated to 
insure increased efficiency. The three armies are at all times 
in a state of thorongh efficiency and readiness for action in 
any direction, whether separate or combined. That ia to say, 
1 ‘eady so far as armies can he said to be ready when so small 
a proportion of transport is maintained, when the com- 
missariat and ordnance establishments arc kept so low ns 
barely to suflico for the performance of duties in time of 
peace. 


6. In this question I am nslced to set aside historical senti- 
ment. How far this can be done depends upon the idiosyncracy 
of the individual ; but in any case we cannot put aside historical 
facts or tho impressions they create. The armies of India 
have grown with the growth of our Empire. That of Bengal 
had the larger growtli. It lias been impelled by force of 
circumstances to leave the cradle of its birth, and to advance 
step by stc 2 > northward, until it now stands in the IChyber, 
on the crests of the Shutar Garden and of the IChojalr. 
There has never been a question of an army for the province 
of Bengal ; and I do not sec how it can arise. As long as it 
could, the Bengal army provided for the wants of that prov- 
ince. It is now mainly, and I think filly, held by Madras 
troops. Tho population, seething though it be as to numbers, 
is singularly unwarlike. The commimications with our groat 
military centres arc so good, that nil possible demands can 
easily be met. I think therefore that the question as put has 
no veiy practical beaj-ing on military efficiency. Bengal, the 
I^orth-'VV'eefcj and tho Punjab are modern expressions as local 
Government, the establishment of which, wc may hope, wdll 
turnout a comparatively perfect system of civil administra- 
tion. They are the outcome of peace ; with war tliey have 
no concern. The Madras and Bombay armies have had no 
email share in creating the Empire of British India, and, 
like that of Bengal, have spread over immense tiucts of 
country. The magnitude of their military charge is not 
to be measured by tbc sqxiare mileage of their own i)rov- 
inces, by tho density of their population, or by the 
amount of revenue collected. That of ISIadras, for instance, 
has within its military area, though excluded from that of its 
civil administration, ^Mysore, the tcmtorics of the Ivizam^ 
and. the Central Provinces. It is assumed that the popula- 
tion of Madras is essentially peaceful ; but this is not tho 
ease even within its own provinces. The Polygars of tho 
6o\ith are not to he imi»licitly relied on ; the Moplas of 
hlal.ahar are extremely dangerous, constantly giving liso to 
coercive measures ; that the ISTorlhcrn Cii’cai's require troops 
nnd arc beyond police control wc have present evidence. 
The Ceded Histriels also Ivavc elements of tioiibic within 
them. The Mysore- territory has its turbulent population'. 
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7. As a matter of fact, if a largo rc'servp 
for tlio northern armioe is to ho maintained, 
is it not the (lut^ of Government to seo 
that this reserve is formed of tho most 
oflicient fighting men whom it is posbiblo to 
procure and to maintain with duo regard to 
tho admitted neces^^it}* of keeping np armies 
of different races and religions and with duo 
regard to the safety of tho EmpiroP 

Does your Eteellency look upon the Madras 
and Bombay^ nimics in their present organiza* 
tiou, as coLstituting the most efUcicut reserve 
for tho armies of Upper India P 


especially in K’ltggur : in tliis pro^’ince arose tlie disturbances 
which ended in the assumption by the British of the adminis- 
tration of the country. Mysore is about to be restored to Native 
— an experiment which requires to ho watched. Coorg 
also has an armed population. But the sorest sj^ot within 
the limit of Madras military government is Hyderabad in 
the Deccan. This is notoriously the resort o£ outlaws and 
desperadoes of all sorts. In addition to this semi-criminal 
olass^ there is a large body of partially organised troops and 
irregular bands of Arabs^ Bohillas, and Sikhs in the pay 
both of the Nizam and of his nobles. This is a hotbed 
of mischief : however we may despise even the best organ- 
ized of these armed men, they require a large force to watch 
them. The military demands from the Central Ih'ovinces 
nre not excessive. 

The scope of action of the Madras army does not march, 
with the civil administration, and therefore the force neces- 
sary to be maiutained and its raison d*ttre cannot in reason 
be referred to the population, revenue, or extent of the prov- 
inces oi Madras Proper. But it is clear to my mind that 
these extraneous matters are better dealt with by that army, 
which has in the course of time grown up in their midst, 
than by any other means. The Madi*as administrators w'ho 
have advocated reduction have always excluded from their 
calculations these foreign demands, giving the discussion an 
unpractical tiu*n; for the Madras military liability ranges 
from Cape Comorin to Cuttack on the east coast, to North 
Canara on the west, and skirting the Bombay boundary to 
Nagpore to the north. This under ordinary circumstances x 
for many years Saugor has been added to its liabilities. 

It must bo remembered that wc hold the Berars^ and have 
in old days received other territories as payment for the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force and for the Contingent; that 
wc receive a subsidy from Alysore for the maintenance of the 
troops in that province ; anU I believe some slight payment 
from tho Maharaja of Travancore for tlio regiment at 
Quilon, so that the military burdens imposed upon us by 
those States are by no means so heavy as a calculation of the 
xiost of so many regiments and batteries would imply ; hut 
no credits on account of these transactions appear in the 
military budgets. 

I am altogether in favor of retaining the armies of Afadras 
and Bombay on their present footing: they have stood the 
test of time^ and have been found equal to every strain. No 
doubt the existence of these sepai-atc Governments having 
under them armies separhto and distinct from that of Bengal 
as to race, religion, customs, and interests has proved the 
strongest clement of safety to the empire, and ma^' do so 
again, I am specially opposed to the formation of a localized 
and a locally-recruited army-corps for the Punjab, uhich I 
infer No. 4? army-corps wnuld be. It would be an impolitic 
arrangement to have the Punjab clement predominant in the 
north. Then, again, it would tend to localize the Hindustani 
element too much in its own. home districts ; it would lesson 
the general range of relief — an objection in a sanitary as 
w'cll as in a political point of vie\v. I trust no step will bo 
taken towards forming two army-corps out of the Bcng’al 
army. ' 

7. Madras has ever been spoken of as the army of 
reserve, and rightly so ; but it must always be remembered 
that Madras has a front of her own on which Bengal and 
Bombay must he considered as her support. She must 
always be called upon to furnish the main force for even- 
tualities in the Bastem Seas, Burma, China, and the Straits. 
Now less than ever can Bengal troops he made available on. 
those fields. To Madras this zone of operations must be 
confided; and that army must, in my opinion, be maintained 
at such a strength as to enable it to take this responsibility 
on itself and to enable the local Government to provide for 
the comparatively heavy calls for foreign service its troops 
have to meel:. in ordvEimfy ■tiTnes. 

Bombay likewise lias a front of its own, notably tho 
Western Seas, the Persian Gulf, and Sind as regards the 
Kandahar line, where her trooi s, conjointly with those of 
Bengal, must inevitably be employed should emergency 
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Questions, 


8. TVlial ia the feeling of tto fa ' omb ' aj ormy 
in respect to employTOont in otticr presidencies 
iu In^a in times of peace ? For instance, at the 
present time 26 regimonta of the Madras 
nrmy are employed within their own presi- 
dent and no less than 14 outside its limits, 
^ome of tliem at distant stations in Bengal. 
Is this eernce popular witli the nimyP Are 
tho Madras regiments luoro cfRciont than the 
Bengal regiments, or are they when on this 
duty cheaper, Ihe cost of relief, transport, 
of clothing, eqnipinents, and compensation for 
foodhoing taken into acconnt? If they are 
neither cheaper nor more efficient, is tlioie any 
object in garrisoning Bengal and Burma part, 
ly from the Madras army ? 


9. Is yonr Excellency awnro of any difii- 
cutty in obtaining recruits for the army of a 
pood class of healthy strong young men of 
tho ngricaltoral popuUition pYij^ic.dly qualified 
to T^rform the duties of a soldier? 

10. Has it ever been asserted that a diffi- 
culty in obtaining efficient recruits is attrjbut- 
ablG to the unpopainrity of llic service of tho 
local anny beyond the ‘limits of its oivn resi- 
dency m times of peace? 


. your Excellency is of opinion Ih 

the armj’-corpg should ho formed tcrritoriall 
and far ns po'^sihle loralixod within i 
tcmlonal area, what alteration would you m 
pose in tlie strongtli of Ibo various artnl 
to render them fit for thoir homo duties m 
to pUcQ them m .a po-^itioa fo biko part 

Sf M V the detachmo 

ot a lorco ot all arms? 


( 120 ) 


Answers. 

nriso. It is incorrect to look upon tkeso armies as merely 
armies of reserve ; but as suck I would say that India cannot 
ke snpjilied witli a safer or more efficient army of reserve, 
nislinct in race^ lanjjuag-o, and interests from tke more numer- 
ous arm j' of Bengal, it is, in my opinion, eminently politio and 
■wise to maintaiu tkese armies as a counterpoise to itj and I 
would on no account dimiuisk tkoir streugtk in order that a 
reserve com])Oscd of wkat is called “ the most ofHeient light- 
in" men -u-hom it is possible to procure may be establish- 
ed. If by this it is meant to reiilace the sepoys of Madras 
and Bombay by a reserve of men passed through the ranks of 
the Bengal army, and composed of the same classes of which 
it is formed, I would say that anything more ua^viso or more 
impolitic could hardly he conceived. 

it has been customary to declare that the Madras army 
ia composed of men physically inferior -to those of the 
Bengal ai-myj and if stature alone ho taken into considera- 
tion, this is true. It is also said that by the force of cir- 
cumstances the martial feeling and the characteristics neoes- 
sai-y to the real soldier are no longer to be found in its ranks. 
I feel bound to rojeet the above assertions and others which 
ascribe comparative ineffieienoj' to "the Sladras troops. It is 
true that in recent years they have seen hut little sendee; for, 
with tho exception of the sappers, they have been, specially 
excluded from all p.ptioipation in work in tho field. 1 cannot 
admit for one moment that anything has occurred to disclose 
the fact that the jMadras sepoy is inferior as a fighting man. 
The facts of history warrant us in assuming the contrary. 
In drill, trainiu", and discipline tho hladras sepoy is inferior 
to none ; while m point of health, as exhibited by returns, he 
compares favorably with his neighhoiirs.. This has boon 
manifested by tho sappers and their followers in the IChyber; 
and the sappers are of tho same r.ace as tho sepoys. I have 
no donht all I have said for Madras may be urged equally 
justly for Bombay. I therefore have no hesitation in saying 
that tho Madras and Bombay armies form the safest and 
most efficient reserves for tho army of Upper India. 

8. I have no reason to suppose tliat tho employment of 
the hladras .nrmy in other presidonoies or abroad in Burma, 
or for purposes of field service in any part of the world, is 
in any way unpopular with them. From tho desire always 
■ evinced by these inen to see service, hy the alacrity with 
which men from the tluee armies embarked for the somewhat 
mysterious expedition despatched from Bombay in May 
1878, and from the enthusiasm displayed iu Madras and 
Bombay when their regiments were recently required to join 
their comrades of Bengal in the North-West, I would say 
that this class of service is eminently popular in those 
armic.s. I take it that these manifestations of spirit go some 
w.ny to refute the assertion that martial feeling and charaoler- 
isties necossai’y to the real soldier are no longer to he found 
in the ranks of those armies. 

I claim no superior efficiency for the Madras army over 
that of Bengal in the performance of any duty ; but it 
is most fortunate that wc have Madras regiments available 
for the performance of garrison duty in Saugor and Bengal, 
now that the Bengal army is not strong enough to take it. 

The remainder of question S reters to figures, •■\Yhieh experts 
will more readily supply. 

9 & 10. Tlie system of recriiitiug is strictly regimental. 
Some regiments are more successful than others ; but I do 
not think that any extraordinary difficulty exists in getting 
a good class of recruits, beyond that whicli has been created 
by tbc construction of railw.ay and other largo public works. 
As in England, comi^etition for labor has a somewhat adverse 
effect on recruiting. I would refer for figures and for precise 
information on this head to hlajor-General Sir Peter Lumsden, 
Ailjul.ant-Gcneral, a moraher of tho Commission. 

il. OnNo. 11 I have nothing to say, being opposed to the 
whole sebomo. 
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12. CouUl not the dulie? of the Native army 
be vei'jr materially decreased by o general con- 
ccntiation of troops in largo centres in the 
neighbourhood of railways, thus abolishing all 
email cautonments and outlying and isolated 
stations ? 


14. Uccognizing the fact that India cannot 
afford to maintain the most perfect aimy which 
could he devised in which economy did not 
outer, and that largo reductions of army ex- 
penditure arc absolutely cssentiah what changes 
and alterations would j'our Excellency bo pro* 
pared to recommend in the organization and 
administration of the army ? 


16. Are you in favor of amnlgamating the 
Adjutant General and Quai'tormastex* General’s 
dopaitments under a Chief of the Staff, so 
that, us in other aimies, tho staff of the army 
shall consist of certain grades of stau 
oIBcers, the woik being apportioned as may bo 
dosirahlo, hut without a divisioo* as at present, 
into two distinct dcparlment s ? 


12. ITo douhfc ilie duties of tlie N’ative army miglat be 
materially decreased by a "•eneral concentration of troops in 
large centres; but I imagine that the enormous outlay which, 
would be caused by tlie construction of barrachs and the large 
amount of subsidiary buildings which are required to complete 
the accommodation of a British regiment must^ once for all^ 
be hold to negative any attempt to carry out such a measure, 
jnotuuthslanding many advantages which would undoubtedly 
be derived from it. . It appears to me that the existing ac- 
commodation, on, ^vhich such an enormous sum of money has 
been expended, tics us doAvn somewhat to the scheme of 
distribution of the army as it now stands. Some trifling 
alterations of detachments and of the smaller cantonments 
may be found feasible when the recommendations of the 
Commission arc placed before Government ; but, as at present 
informed, I can suggest none which will materially affect the 
strength or disposition of the army. 

14. The fact which I recognize more clearly and distinct- 
ly than any other is this — that the strength of our armies 
in India is not in any way greater than that which our 
foreign and domestic liabilities require us to keep up. ^^ith- 
out large reductions in strength, I see no sourqe from which 
economies can be effected. I am. prepared with no scheme 
for reorganization and administration of the army in this 
sense. Indeed, such modifications as I should be prepared to 
recommend would have the effect of increasing the expendi- 
ture, to. wit, an increase of British officers to Native regi- 
ments. 

15. I am greatly in favor of retaining the Adjiitant 
General and Quartenn aster Generals departments separate 
and distinct, as at present. Personally, I consider this method 
far profemble for the transaction of current work to the 
system which amnlgatnaiion would create. There are ex- 
tremely few points on which joint action of the departments 
is necessary; and these are so evident that it can seldom 
happen that the departments would fail to communicate with 
each other, and the Commandcr-in-Chief fail to see the neces- 
sity of bringing them together. 

In the prosecution of a campaign it is necessary that the 
Commander-in-Chief should daily see the Adjutant General 
and the Quartermaster General together*; for on such an 
occasion almost everything that occurs affects both depart- 
ments. One of these ofllcers naturally' becomes the Com- 
mander-in-ChiePs most confidential adviser, and thus becomes 
Chief of the Staff, not by virtue of any special appointment, 
but by force of character, knowledge, and general ability; 
and this I consider to bo far preferable to the appointment of 
a Chief of the Staff, for either he becomes the fifth wheel of 
the coach, as was the case in Spain, -when it was sought to 
impose a Chief of the Staff on the Duke of 'Wellington, but 
with -whom he positively refused to act, or the Commauder- 
in-Chie£ is in the opinion of the army relegated to that most 
undesirable position. 

There is another reason why T greatly prefer to work 
with two departments unbracketed by a Chief of the Staff. 
All correspondence from'lingland reaches me in that form; 
and it is more convenient to issue the necessary orders in the 
same channel as that from which it reaches me. Custom 
may have much to say to the formation of this predilection ; 
but the business of the army flows so smoothly and evenly 
through those channels from and to the Comitiander-in-Chicf, 
that 1 should regret the intervention between him and them 
of any other authority : I could -even say obstruction, for 
I believe by the creation of a Chief of the Staff business 
wouid'bc rather obstructed than facilitated. 

The business as now must be prepared dcpartmontally, but 
will be submitted first to tbe Chief of the Staff, then to the 
Commander-in-Chief, introducing a third action where two 
are amply sufficient. If it is said the Chief of the Staff can 
dispose of much that now comes before the Commnnder-in- 
Chief, I would say that it will bo done in supersession of the 
Commander-in-Chief ; for tbe Adjutant General and Quarter- 
master General now bave full power to dispose of matters 
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A2?S^VEllS. 


16. If tlio army Trei*e divitSed into mmy- 
corps, and power given to the lieutenant- 
generals commanding to dispose of many 
questions wliich aro now referred to superior 
aulbority, so that important matters only -wore 
treated of by the central military authority at 
head-quarters, vrould not a staff of rvhoiit the 
following strength he finiScienfc*. — 

£cnff-Q,uartcr«. 

1 Chief of the Staff. 

4 Officers of tho General Staff. 

3 Officers of tho General Staff for intcllU 
gene© duties. 

1 Officer of the General Staff for Royal 
Artillery to bo Inspector General of 
Artille^', with two staff officers. 

1 Officer ot the General Staff for Royal 
JSngiiieQra. 

1 Officer of the General Staff for Musbetry 
Inspection, &c. 

1 Judge Advocate General. 

Arm^i'Corjp^. 

1 Chief of the Staff. 

2 OfficGxa of the General Staff. 

I Staff Officer of Royal Artillery, 

1 Staff Officer of Iloynl Engineers to he 
Doputy Inspector General of Engineers, 
Wifita^ Works and Fortification?. 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate General. 

Dcpartmontal staff officers in addition to 
s bo nudoc tho Chief of tho Staff of tho 
Army-Corps, 

17. ^ If your Excellency docs not approve 
of this arrangement either in strength of per» 
sonnet or nomenclature, wbat would your Ex- 
colloncy propose ? 

SnfLA ; "i 

The 31si August 1879, 3 


of detail and tlioso on \yliiclr previons rulings have been 
given. I regnire no fuvtlier relief in tliis direction. 

A Commission is now sitting in England : if it bo decided 
so to alter tbo military administmtion of tbe array ns to 
supersede in tlio exercise of tlieir present high functions tlio 
Adjutant General and Quartermaster Genera^ the change 
must of necessity he made here. The system adopted in the 
Horse Guards should govern ns in this respect. 

16. I have nothing to say under this hefvd; ohjccting to 
ii\c army-corps system. 


17. I have nothing to say under this head/ objecting to 
the army-coips system. 

(Sa.) Ehed. HAINES, GeuLy 

Conunander^in’^CkieJ^ in India* 


Questions. 


Aksvtees. 


18. Docs Your Excellency consider that it 
would be advisable to place the administvation 
of the Royal Artillery in India move directly un- 
der the Adjutant General or Chief of the Staff, 
as is the case with tiie other arms, tho Adju- 
tant General being provided with aBsistanco 
iu fipceial artillery qucaiious ov technical sub- 
jects: it! the person of tlio Inspector General 
of ArUUeryP 


18. The administration of the Boynl Artillery is direct* 
3y under the Adjatnnt Geaeiv*?) of the Army now. Tho 
^Deputy Adjutant General/ Boyal Artillery/ is head of a 
branch of the Adjutant GeueraVs Department, the work of 
which is kept separate and distinct from that of other 
.hrancheR, except in matters of discipline. It is essential that 
it should bo so maintained. 


10* Would it not he in all rcfipcctfi a moi 
efficient arrangement if the Inspector Gener 
-^bllery neted ns tho Avt/llory ndvisrer*! 
the Commandor-in-Chiof, tho Inspector Gcner 
having two staff officers to assist him, one < 
whom should c.arry out the duties now pe 
formed by tho present Deputy Adjwtn; 
General of Royal Artillery in ludia; or, j 
other wonis, the amalgamation of tho office 
^ Inspector General of Royal ArtiUory .m 
Deputy Avljutant General of Royal Arlifiei 
^tcctecl, making the loiTacr the head Sta 
Uiiiccr of Artiilffry in India, and nssociatin 
him two sue: officers of Artillery i 
"^oald carry ou tho work undi 


19. MTicn present at head-quartors^ tho ' Inspector, 
^GencraVs advice is always available ^ and he is frequently rc- 
ferved to with advantage. But I do not think it would be 
found advautageouB to the sevvicG that lie should he drafted 
into the Adjutant GeneraFs Department as part of that 
cstablislimcnt. Tlie duties of the Inspector General of 
Artilleiy are those of inspection. In the performance of this 
duty, he ranges from Aden to Touiigoo/ involving long and 
uncertain periods of absence from head-quarters. Ills duty 
is of the most important kind, and its results are most 
valuable, as his inspection is of so minute a nature as to 
detect the slighter deviation from xcgulatiou in all points of 
equipment such as might easily escape tho eye of an infantry 
or cavalry' general. It is caloulatod to curb the introduction 
by divisional commanders of royal artillery of pet methods 
of packing wagons, adjusting hajmess/ allotment of ammu- 
nition/ &c./ vfhieh they, having advocated before committees or 
by report/ and failed to secure tbeir adoption/ might still like 
to see introduced in their own little circIC/ to the dostructioTi 
of that perfect uniformity which must be insisted on. If 
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20. In yoxir relations as Commander-in- 
Cliiof witK tlio Military Department of Got- 
ornment, does yonr esperiencc sujjgesfc any 
modifications of procedure or other matter 
tending to facilitate husincss, reduce expendi- 
ture, or add to gencial efficiency of adminis- 
tration P 

21. Docs your Excellency thinh that the 
departmentsof Ordnance, Military "Works, Com- 
missariat, and j\lililary Accounts shoxild be 
hronghb more cn rapport ■with the Command- 
er-in*Chief; and if so, will you suggest tho 
mode of giving effect to yo'ur Tiews ? 


23. Does your Excellency consider it an 
advantage or otherwise to liave three separate 
departments of Commissariat, Ordnance, Medi- 
cal, Clothing, &c., for the work of tho army g£ 
India ? 


any part o£ -tlie duties of tbe Adjutant General’s office be 
entrusted to him, it can only be for six months, another sys- 
tem prevailing' during tbe remainder of the year. This, I 
hold, 'would be a most inconvenient method of carrying on 
tho Artillery branch of the Adjutant General’s office, as it 
would give it an uncertain and inconstant head. Greatly as 
I value the privilege of resorting to the Inspector Geneml 
of Royal Artillery for advice, and valuable as it certaiuly is, 
I value his work in his own substantive duties of inspeofion 
at a still liigher rate. There seems to be no question of 
economy involved. I prefer things as they are to any possi- 
ble modification of them which has as yet suggested itself to 
my mind or to that indicated by the question. 

20. On this I have nothing to say as to the routine 
of departmental office work. What I may have to say 
outside of it I shall record when the report of the Com- 
mission comes up for review. 


21. The Ordnance, Commissariat, and Military Works are 
the great spending departments of the army. The depai't- 
ment of Military Accounts is that which controls and accounts 
for the expenditure under the above and other heads. For 
the transaction of ordinary business, I do not think it advis- 
able that these branches of the sermce should be placed more 
directly under the Commander-in-Chief Concerning all 
matters relating to construction of, vehicles, armament, and 
equipment of artillery, the Commandei-in-Chief is in close 
communication with the Inspector General of Oi'dnance. 
The factoi-ies must always be matters of deep interest to 
him, hut the control over them should I'cst in the hands of 
Government. It is the same with tho Commissariat. The 
Commander-in-Chief has thought general officers command- 
ing divisions and districts sufficient control over the ration- 
ing and comfoi't of the troops. 

In time of war the stall of these departments deputed 
for service should be absolutely rmder the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief through tho officers commanding forces 
in tho field. 

There is no necessity for the Commander-in-chief’s in- 
terference with tho Military Accounts Branch. 

The modifications I propose in the worldng of these 
departments are so slight as to requu-e no special organiza- 
tion. They apply only to a time of war, and will be best 
carried out by tho abstention from all intorferenoc on the 
part of Government with their working in the field. 

22. I consider that the separate departments of sup- 
ply of munitions of war ns existing in connection with 
the tiircc separate ni'mios in India are sources of power and 
security the value of which cannot he overrated. I would 
ever retain them in their- integrity. 

Tlie Commissariat should be kept absolutely distinct. 
Each depai'tment has as much on its hands as it can well 
manage. Tho most ordinary intellect and capacity for organ- 
ization would suggest the free interchange of inform- 
ation regarding surplus and wants which would render 
the one available for the supply of the other ; and that is all 
that is necessary. 

It is almost the same thing as regai'ds the Ordnance, except 
in this. The annual indents for ordnance supplies should be 
submitted to tho Government of Indi.a through the Inspector 
General of Ordnance in Bengal ,- and this is not for tho purpose 
of picking small holes' in, the demand for the various items 
and the quantities demanded, hut in order that ho may assm-e 
himself that the wants of one presidency cannot he supplied 
from the surplus stock of the other without resort to the 
British market at all. But, outside, of .this class of supervi- 
sion to ho exercised by the Inspector General of Bengal under 
the authority- of the Government of India, the Government 
of each presidency should he responsible for the supply of 
munitions of war and for the maintenance of the allotments 
under each head for its own army. The department in each 
case should he kept absolutely distinct; hut so much of super- 
vision on the part of tho Bengal establishment seems to he 
necessary to the more perfect working of tho whole. Tlie 
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Qn:sTIO^*s. 


23 . Ir toot EsceUency of opimon that 
any reduction can be made in the numbci* or 
class o£ British troops serving in India? 
Could. India dispense, for instance, with any 
rcj^incnta of infantry or cavalry or any bat- 
teries of artillery ; or could garrison batteries 
at any station fi.afely take the place of field 
batteries, or field batteries take tlio place of 
horse artillery? 


24 Bciirinr. in f^ct tlial tte 

annual cost of officers to luon is as follow 


Teciment, 

Untwh 

eavalrj-. 


For a 
rcctmfnl, 

itjfantTy. 


I.lG.ror 2,43,703 


onvcffs 

i. .I-.'-t-OSl 1,7G,12G 

^ s-icilkccy ot opmiou that uny changp 


anminl indents nvo most complicated documents^ including 
demands for articles varying in importance and value from a 
tin-tack to a 9-ton gnn, from a grindstone to maclunery of 
enormous value. Xt is impossible tliat due supervision can be 
given to suck demands except by experts. It is vmdoTEtood 
that tbesc papers go througb tbe Military Oepaidmont now ; 
but, as far as ■ kladras and Bombay are oonoerned, do not 
come before tbe Inspector General of Ordnance for revision 
in tbe above sense. It might be interesting to tbe President 
and members of tlie Commission avere copies of tbe annual 
ordnance indents placed before them for inspection. A glance 
would sbow that a professional rcadew of documents snob as 
these can alone deal avitli tliem satisfactorily. 

This is tbe only' point at wbicU centralization appears to be 
at all necessary with regard to tbe ordnance establishments 
in India. It is no more wise to-day"to place all our eggs in 
one basket than it was when our admirable military organiz- 
ation, in India was first established. 

It has been said that, with a concentration of tbesc depart- 
ments of supply, tbe resources of one presidency would be at 
tbe disposal of tbe other : — when has it boon otherwise ? In 
1S57, when Delhi, our chief arsen.al in tbe North-West, 
Patchgarb, the gun-cariiage factory', Cawnpore, the leather 
and harness factory, were all in the bands of the mutineers, 
Madras supplied fourteen lakhs worth of military stores for 
tbo use of the troops in Bengal (tbe amount of this supply 
is far greater than the same sura would now represent). 
Communications were interrupted, except by sea ; and Madras 
became in a measure tbo base for operations against Cawnxmro 
and Lucknow. Could more prompt or efiioient aid have been 
rendered under a more completely centralized system of organ- 
ization than that rendered by Madras in her iudopendenoo ? 

True tbe system of railways has been greatly extended 
since then. But is it not true that an outburst similar to that 
which ocoutred in 1857 would inevitably canso a similar dis- 
location of o\ar military' sy’stom, of our moans of communi- 
cation, whether ns regards locomotion or transmission of 
intelligence? Most of the arguments in favor of army reduc- 
tion and of centralization of departments of supxjly are 
grounded on our possession and enjoyment of these improved 
conditions of life and of their perpetuity. Is it safe to 
indulge in tbe hope that they will remain to ns under all 
possible circumstances in which we may Cud ourselves ? It is 
not for me to saj' that tbe internal condition of India forbids 
tbe idea that history may repeat itself, or that it suggests 
tbo possibility of a recurrence of most deplorable events. But 
this I would alfirm, that our separate armies are water-tight 
compartments, which should be maintained in strength and in 
integrity'; and that the sejraratc cstabbsbments adverted to 
in question 22 are essential to tbe complete efficiency of 
those armies. Further, that as in days past they may again 
become main factors in maintaining our power in India. 

These separate presidencies, even though isolated the one 
from tbe other by rebellion or mutiny, and consequent dis- 
turbance of lines of communication, may' be looked upon as 
separate sources of power and independent action from which 
safety may spring in tbe face ot almost desperate circum- 
stances. 

23. The British force now serving in ibis country is, in 
my opinion, suitable to tbe work it may' bare to perform. 
It is not capable of reduction in any branch that is in a sense 
worthy of the considoi-ntion. of the Commission. A few 
changes in tbe composition of the artillery are now about to 
take place; they will result in some saving, but not of any 
very' great moment. I say this without reforenco to the 
larger savings which have reoenlly boon effected in tbe cost 
of tbo administration of tbe artillery br.ancb of tbe service 
in India, amounting to between fonr and five lakhs of rupees. 

2-1. Tire British cavalry regiments are, ns they stand, loo 
weak in rank and file for complete efficiency in tbe field, boing 
mere cadres capable ot expansion : bonce tbe discrepancy' in 
cost Imtween officers and men; but I would retain them ns-' 
they' stand, for I deem it right that, at this point especially, 
f-air consideration should be given to tbo share India should 
lake in support of tbo general maintenanoe of tbe British 
empire. 
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in tho orf^anization o£ rogimente is possible, so 
as to maintain the fighting strength of the 
Brhish force in India and. at the same time 
diminish the relative cost of olficers to men? 

25. In your opinion is it desirable, on the 
score of economy and cflicienc^', to Substitute 
for Indian service a local British force in place 
of a portion of the home army ? 


20. Tn yonr ExccUency*s opinion vould it 
be advisable, apart from tho question of reduc- 
tion of the stiength of the annj', to modify 
the pi'esent proportion of British to ]^^ativo 
troops? 


27. Reviewing the Enlistment Act of 1S“0, 
together with tlie Regulations issued under 
that Act, "War Office Circulars, clauses 3G and 
189 of 1878, especially as applicable to India, 
are you of opinion that, in the event of a local 
force not being employed, any further modifi- 
cations of oxlstiug Acts should be made? 


28. Can yon suggest any means by whicb 
tho present cost of supplying Biilish soldiers 
for service in India can he reduced without 
decreasing in nny way their efficiency? In 
discussing this subject, a fair consideration 
must bo given to tho share India should take 
in support of tho general xuaintenanco of the 
British Empire. 


29. Thcro is a largo staff of assistant 
adjutant gcnouvls and deputy assistant adju- 
tant generals for inuskctiy, regimental instruct- 
ors, and assistant instructors of musketry, 
throughout India. Does not your Excellency 
consider that regimental instruction in mus- 
ketry can be carried on b^' company officers as 
part of their ordinaty military duty, and that 
the staff for musketi 3 ’ inspection can be largely 
reduced, tho duty ot inspection being caiiicd 
on by genor.als and their staff, ns‘^istcd if abso- 
lutely necessary by a specially trained officer? 


S5. I “would on no account revive tKe local army. 
one wlio remembers tlic closing: scenes of the old local force 
could^ I thinks wisb to see it retdved. I say this with a 
vivid recollection of the admirable service performed by the 
splendid batteries and regiments of which it was composed ; 
hut I am constrained to say that^ whilst their appcarauco 
and efficiency were on parade and in the field magnificent 
and undouhtedj their discipline in quarters was not up to the 
mark. 

20. I should not ask for additional British troops were it 
decided to increase the Native army to the moderate extent 
I deem to be necessary under the altered relations established 
with Afghanistan and on our north-western frontier ; hut 
under no circumstances would I reduce a man of the British 
army serving in India. I hold this opinion on general niili- 
tary grounds, irrespective of the proportions which it may be 
deemed necessary to maintain as between British and Native 
troops. I am not disposed to keep a very exact account 
under this head, so long as the present proportion of races 
is maintained in the Bengal army, and the separate armies 
of Madras and Bombay are maintained intact. 

27. The measure which introduced limited service in lieu 
of enlistment for an unlimited period is one among the 
changes which have been introduced under tbe gnise of 
milikiry reorganization and reform which commends itself 
to my judgment as a mauifest improvement both us regards 
the soldier's relation with the service and that of Govern- 
ment with the soldier. For Indian purposes, the nearer the 
conditions of service can he brought back to those con- 
templated by the original limited Enlistment Act the better. 
India has certainly no interest whatever in the modifications 
•which have I'ccently been introduced with a view to favoring 

the formation of a reserve. Her interests are mainly served 
by being supplied with fully-trained and mature soldiers, so 
that a regiment should at all times bo able to take the field, 
reduced only by such casualties from sickness as might he 
expected to prevail among a body of seasoned men. The 
present system increases tho rate enormously ; for it gives us 
a vast proportion of immature lads to deal with. As regards 
rc-cnlistmcnt after the first period of service, we have the 
working of that in our hands. It should perhaps be spar- 
iiigly resorted to ; but its judicious use would enable com- 
manding officers to maintain a supply of more efficient and 
trustworthy non-commissioned officers than can at present 
be procured. 

28. I believe the above measures would tend to this 
desirable result more tlian any others; for they arc calculated 
to secure a longer period of service in India on the part of 
the individual soldier, thereby reducing tbe transport charges 
and also a higher standard of health, entailing a reduction 
in the charges for men who become non-effective from siclmcss. 
But, to derive full value in this last rcsj^ect, no man should 
he permitted to embark for India under 21 years of age. 

29. Some modificatioix may, I think, he made in the 
musketry staff of tho army. There is a considerable portion 
of the year during which their active intervention is not 
required; but for the musketry course, I don't think any 
portion of the staff can be reduced. 

In the Native army there is no special musketry officer. 
I am clearly of opinion tliat the duty of instvuomon and 
independent supervision of xiracticc cannot he intrusted 
to the Native officers commanding companies. Nor do I 
‘think this duty could bo entirely intrusted to company 
officers ill a British legiment, as many of them do not and 
cannot attain to that stage of proficiency in this important 
branch of military tmining which the "role of instructor 
demands. Any change in this i*ospoct apidied to British 
regiments should bo initiated from the Horse Guards, whence 
is derived the whole regimental s)'slem. 

80. A great deal of work in this department must of 
necessity come up to’ head-quarters j but if it is to be eou- 

- _ V i. 

• ^ . a 8 


so Is any reduction in tho Judge Advo- 
cate Goneril’s Dcpaitincnt piacticablc b^’ tho 
concentration of work at hoad-quurtcrs, courts- 
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usuni nilowanco for the discharge of tbib duty* 
and in very special cases by an officer deputed 
from head-quarters P 


Simla j 

The 1st October 1879. 


} 


centratedj tlion great inconveiiienCB and delay in the trans- 
action of court-martial business cannot fail to he the result. 
Sneh a measure rvould he distinctly opposed to the line of 
action I have adopted, which has been one of decontraliaatioa. 
It is of immense advantage that crime should he dealt with 
promptly, and with as little coiTespondence as possible. In 
furtlierancc of this view, powers which can he delegated have 
heen confciTcd without limit on officers commanding divisions 
and districts, wdro are in a position to deal promptly with 
cases which in former daj^s were subject to relcrence to head- 
quarters. Work is now carried on with a minimum of 
con-espondence, and with great relief to the post office in the 
matter of transmission hackrvaids and forwards of extremely 
bulky packets. 

The circles in which judge advocates perform their drrties 
are extremely large ; and I do not consider that they can he 
well reduced, having in view the perfect efficiency of the 
department. It is freqrrently foimd necessary to depute 
officers not in the department to conduct proceedings of 
courts-martial. The contingent expenses arising out of this 
arc not insignrCcant ; and were the principle suggested by 
the qircstron adopted, they would become verj' large. I am 
entirely opposed to it, as likely to entail delay, to increase 
correspondence nsalessly, to throw a huge mass of needless 
labor on tho post office, and to decrease the power and 
rcsponsihrlitj’ of officers eominanding divisions and districts 
regarding the punishment of crime with which it is their 
special provirree to de.al up to .a certain point. 

(Sd.) Feud. P. HAUSTES, Got!., 

CommanUcr-in-Cldef in India. 


by 


Note. — O w ing to pressuro of woik. His Excellency was unable to reply to any moro of tho questions proposei to him 
tho Commission. 


1. 

ADMINISTPATION AND ORGANIZATION. 

Replies by His Excellency General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G- C- B., G. C- S. 1., Commander-in- 

Cbief, Madras Army. 


Questioks. 


Asswees. 


1. What, in your Excclieacy's opinion, 
should ho the full war cstahlislimont of the 
army of India calculated under the two heads — 
•(a) the number of troops that India ought 
to be able to place and maintain in tbo field 
for service wherever required ? 


(t) the garrisons and reserves to bo main- 
tained ? 


1. I am not able to give any definite answer to this 
qnesUon, not being in possession of information, vvithout 
which my opinion is of no value. 

The answer to (o) must depend upon whether India is to 
he expected to give aid to England in the event of her being 
engaged in an European war, or whether such aid is to ho 
confined to Asia. 

As regards an Europe.an war, it would seem to me that 
nothing short of S0,000 men would he of any avail, except 
to occupy an island, or some position where the command of 
the sea would secure tho control of tho communications. 

Tho answer to (i) must depend upon various con- 
siderations, — 

(1) on our relations with tho neighbouring independent 
States : 

(2) on the amount of intcrforenco exercised by Russia or 
Persia in Afghan affairs, such a contingency being beyond 
present calculation and control : 

(3) on the extent of territory rve occupy; for as we 
hold advanced positions on the North-'VVest frontier, such 
as Ijundi Kotal, Peiwar, Vitakri, Quetta, so we ought to have 
proportionate reserves within supporting distance ; 

(4) on tho completion of tho strategical system of 
railways : 

(5) on the mobility of the troops after they quit tho 
railwirys : 

(C) on the political condition and military strength of 
the Feudatory States : 

(7) on the administration of the country, and the state 
of feding of the population : 

(8) on the number and efficiency of the police. 
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2. What, in yoTir Excellency's opinioii, should 
ho the orgaiii7ation o£ the arinj' of India ? 
Is it necessary, in the present circumstances 
of the country, to maintain the thiee presi- 
dental armies under three separate Govern- 
ments and three Coxninandois-in-Chief, vrith 
three large staffs and sepaiate depaitments. 


I consider that the army o£ India is not larger than is 
required under existing conditions, and to meet contingencies 
■which may any day arise. 

2. I helievo it to be advisable to maintain separate Govern- 
ments, with separate armies under separate Commanders. 

The political necessity of keeping distinct the three 
armies cannot, I think, bo overestimated ; and I look on the 
separate Governments and separate Commands as guarantees 
towards that end. The local Governments naturally take an 
interest in the ■v\'el'faro of their o'wn armies, and may he 
looked to to support their interests and their well-being; 
whereas without such countenance and support the army 
is not likely to receive the same attention and consideration. 
A very marked distinction exists between the people occu- 
pying the countries termed the hladras presidency and those 
occupying the other two presidencies. 

Tins distinction is, in my opinion, of great political value; 
and it can best be maintained by the continuance of the 
separation of the Goveimments and of the armies. Owing 
to the existing means of rapid travolliug, the vast size of 
India is apt to be forgotten. Its provinces are equal in 
extent and in population to European countries ; and they 
differ as mueli in religion, race, and customs. 

Although the three Isativc armies may in regard to the 
great lu'inciple of militaiy organization be considered as 
homogeneous, still they differ greatly as to caste-prejudices 
and local customs, which can only be understood and con- 
trolled by local Governments and local officers intimately 
acquainted with their peculiarities. 

If you remove this safeguard, the supreme military con- 
trolling authority” will, \vith rare exceptions, be unable to 
appreciate such distinctions ; and though the armies may 
nominally ho distinct, still the tendency will alwaj^s bo towards 
uniformity; and tha-b tendency w’ill in the end prevail. 

The Commandcr-in-Chief in India, oven though not com- 
manding aix army-corps, will by force of circumstances 
pass the greater portion of his time in the northern part 
of India, and, as is even the case with the Viceroy, ■will naturally 
become better acquainted with, and take a greater interest in, 
the Northern aimies than in the officers and men, whom ho 
will be able to sec but very rarely throughout his tour of 
service. The number of men to be visited and the distances 
to be compassed are too great to permit of anything more 
than a casual inspection ; and, as above said, tbe Coiumandcr- 
iu-Chief in India will naturally look to, and most consider, 
those with nhom he is best acquainted. 

Outside the question of prescribed militaiy organization 
and routine, numberless questions, and especially all those 
bearing on expense not absolutely sanctioned by x'egula- 
tion but coming within their spirit, have now to be referred 
for the decision of the local Government; and if this court 
of appeal be swept away, either the decision on all such 
points must rest with the lieutenant-general in command 
of the army-corps, or every question must be referred for 
the decision of the Government of India. 


In the provinces not included in the ^Xadras presidency 
• Travnneoro, Coclmi, Jfysorc, proper^' but garrisoned by jSIadras 
3Hyc^c^nb^a, tiie Central Prov- troops, suoh matters are referred 
to. and disposed ol by. Ibo ^ladras 
by JSIadras troops, ISiitisli Govcinmout. 


Varwa. Ali'C.'idy tile Government of 

India lias to deal ivltli all questions connected with the whole 
of the ilcngal army j and the minor Governments have to 
refer to it all matters beyond their disposal. Centr.alization 
to a certain extent is no ioubt needful for the sake of preserv- 


ing uniformity and to promote economy ; but it cannot bo 
wise to strain this principle by throwing npon the Supreme 
Government more duty than it can possibly diseliarge. where- 
by indeed the decision upon most of the references must bo 
left in the hands of the suhordinatos of the department. 


References of the hind rocpiirc attention and occupy time ; 
and spcalniig from my own esperieiiee. 1 should be adverso 
to entrusting the authority for their disposal to the general in 
command, being certain, that much money is saved to the 
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3 CotjH not aU tho ndvantogcs of separate 
armies bo secured vritb a great increase of 
efficiency nnd^ economy by fonninjr tbe entire 
army of India into on© army under one- 
Commander-iu-Cbief, and dividing it into four 
army-coips? Eacb army -corps to b© andor 
tbe command of a lieutenant-general, and to 
bo entirely completo and self-contained in 
respect of organization, arms, and equipment. 

The lieutenant-general to bo vested vith 
complete powers of control and to bo i espon*;iblQ 
for tbe appointment of all regimental officers, 
subject only to the confiimation of^tbe Com- 
mander-in-Cbief in India in respect to tbo 
nomination of officers commanding regiments. 


The officers of alt the army-corps to bo 
equally eligible for service on the staff of tho 
army. 


Tho apny-cOTps fo be territorial and localiz- 
ed — one in tho north, one in tho south, one in 
the cast, and one in the west. The nnuy- 
corps of the south and west to be, ns far as 
practicable recruited from the districts from 
which the present armies of itadras aiul I5oui- 
bay are now recruited, thus maintaining four 
armies distinct iu race, religion, and language, 
but so organized as to bo piactically in a state 
of thorough efficicTicy and readiness for action 
in any direction in which the army of India 
may be called upon to undcrlahc separate or 
TOmbined operations under the Comm.ander-in- 
Clne£ of India. 

should bo tho strength of each army- 


State l>y tlio present system of supervision. It may te cum- 
bersome and it may be tedious ; but it is a safeguard, and it 
checks waste. 

1 wish it, however, to be understood that I advocate the 
retention of a local administrative supervision, independent of 
the question as to whethcrit should be exercised by a Governor 
or a Lieutenant-Governor, with or without a Council. 

3. I understand that, under existing conditions, the army 
of India is practically under the command of the Coramander- 
in-Chief in India. It is certainly so as regards the British 
forces; and though the Commander-in-Ghief in India is 
debarred from interfering with the details of tbe administra- 
tion of tbe Native troops of tbe presidencies of Aladras and 
Bombay, still in all matters of importance uniformity pre- 
vails; and, even in regard to minor details, recommendations 
made by the Commander-in-Chief in India are constantly, 
under the orders of the Government of India, being made 
applicable to the three pi’csidencies. 

When standing orders arc published by tbe Commandcr- 
in-CUief in Ijidia, but arc nob thus made applicable, it is 
customary for the Commandcrs-in-Chie£ oE the minor presi- 
dencies to republish them, if suitable, to their own. armies ; 
whilst, if involving increased expenditure, they are referred 
for the sanction of the Local Governments. 

I cannot sbe how the efficiency of the Madras and Bom- 
bay armies can be affected by changing their names to the 
South and AVest Armi’^-Coips ; though of coiu*sc economy 
might result from reducing the salary of the officers in com- 
mand, and effecting some ininor reductions in the army 
staff, to which allusion will be made in the .answer to the 
next q^ucstion. 

I have always, on political as well as military grounds, 
been in favor of dividing what is now called the Bengal 
army into two distinct portions— one to consist of the races 
of the north of India; the other to be drawn from the North- 
West Provinces and from Bengal. I do not, however, see 
why tbo Northern Army- Corps should not remain under the 
immediate command of the Commnnder-in-Chief in India. If 
His Excellency be relieved of any command of the kind, and 
the officers commanding tho four .army-corps are vested with 
full powers, it would seem to me that the head of the army 
would have little occupation, except during the cold weather, 
when caiTying on his inspections. If it were considered 
desirable to relieve him ot the duties of such a command 
during liis tours of inspection, it would be possible to nomi- 
nate a locinii fcijcns to command during bis absence. 

If the four army-corps are to be distinct, and tbe officers 
commanding thorn be vested with full powers, I cannot see 
what advantage could bo gained by rc£eri*ing nominations to 
the command oC regiments to tho Commander-in-Chief. His 
personal knowledge of the officer.? could he hut small; and he 
innst either be guided by the recommendation of the officer 
commanding the corps, or set his recommendation at nought. 

I can see no object in throwing open tbe staff of the 
several armj-corps to the whole army. There would bo 
sufficient field for selecUon in each army-corps; and I think 
it would be better to restrict it to that, so as to ensure local 
knowledge aud experience. 

If the Hyderabad Contingent, the Centml India Horse, 
and the Punjab and Sind Frontier Forces are kept distinct, 
as at present, the officers for them might be drawn from the 
army generally. 

The hladras and Bombay armies are already territorial 
and local ; and if the present Bengal army be divided into 
two, tborc will be four army-corps, each recruited from dif- 
ferent x)rovinccs, and distinct in r.'ice, religion, and language. 
I do not, however, see how this division is of itself necessarily 
to create tho thorough state of efficiency and readine.=s for 
action couleini»latcd in the latter portion of this question. 

As regards Madras, I have already in another paper given 
my views. As regards the Punjab, Bombay, and the North- 
"West Provinces, 1 am unable to express an opinion, for tho 
reasons given in my answer to the first question. 
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' 4. If such formation of the army ^erc 
adopted, ^vouId it not, in your Excolioncy’s 
opinion, be po^^siblc to carry out a very mate- 
rial reduction in tho stafTs and departments, 
placing at the same time at tho disposal of tho 
lioutonant-general commanding army-corps a 
stalf so efficient and complete as to enable him 
to leliovQ the Commanucr-in-Chiof of India 
of much unimportant -work which now comes 
heforo him. 


6. Snpposiing snch an organization to he 
adopted, what proportion of each array-corps 
should he prepared for mohilization and main- 
tained in a state of roadines'? to take the field at 
short notice? TVhat should be tho relative pio- 
portion of each arm of tho service in such 
active portion of each army-corps ? 


6. Setting aside historical sontimont, and 
looking to tho relative importanco, tho popula- 
tion, and Iho wealth of tho various local Gov- 
ernments of India, is thero anymore rea-son 
why tho armies of jladms and Bombay should 
at tho present time he under the local Govern- 
ynonts of Madras and. Bombay and under local 
Commanders-in-Ohief with separate depart- 
ments for every branch of military adcninistm* 
tion than there is that the same system should 
be followed in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
thoKorth-'Westem Provinces, and tho Punjab? 


7. As'"a^maltor of fact, if a largo reserve 
for tho Northern armies bo maintained, is it 
not the duty of Government ,to soo that this 
reserve is formed of tho most efficient figliling 
incu whom it is po«;siblo to procure and to 
maintain, with duo regard to tho admitted 
necessity of keeping up armies of different 
races and religions, and with duo regard to the 
safety of tho empire ? 


4. Some reductions might possibly he carried out; hut I 
do not believe it would be possible to carry out a very mate- 
rial reduction in the staff and departments, that is to say, 
after placing at the disposal of the generals commanding the 
army-corps an efficient staff. 


In this presidency I have already recommended the aboli- 
tion of two district commands with their staff ; and I would 
further propose that the general sta:2 of the brigades named 
^ the margin should be reduced 

tp oEe offic.r each. If tWs roduc- 
tion be carried out, I would allow 
the general officer an aide-de-camp. Tlie State would save 
the difference between the staff salary of an assistant quar- 
ter master general and an aide-de-camp for each brigade, 

5. I am under the impression that the existing army 
e „ , in India is prepared for mobiliza- 

Sans.torc. ready to take tlie field at 


2 Gnns. 

1 TVoop British cavalry. 

2 Companies British infantry. 
2 Companies Native infantry. 

Hellary. 

2 Guns. 

1 Troop Madras light cax'alry. 

3 Companies British infantry. 
1 "Wing Native infant\-y, 

Seennierdbad. 

1 Field batteiy. 

1 Heavy battery. 

1 Squadron British cavalry. 

1 Squadron Natho cavalry. 

1. V/ing British infantry. 

1 Itcgiment Native infantry. 

Kainj>Ue. 

2 Guns. 

1 Troop Native cavalry, 

I Wing British infantry, 

X "Wing Native infantry. 


short notice, provided that it be 
found with carriage and supplies. 

In this presidency moveable co- 
lumns are detailed,* for the move- 
ment of which carriage is main- 
tained. I consider, however, that 
the amount of carriage so main- 
tained is insufficient ; for, if tho 
Columns move out, not an animal 
nor a bearer is left to carry on the 
station duties. I consider that the 
existing moveable columns suffice 
for internal purposes in this presi- 
dency. I am unable to express 
an opinion as to the arrangements 
whicli exist in the other armies 
of India. 


C. The iMadras and Bombay armies hold tho same posi- 
tion tou’ards their local Governments as does the Bengal 
army towards the Govcimmcnt of India. The other local 
Governments mentioned in the question have been of compara- 
tively late creations, liaving their origin in view to relievo 
the Goverumont of India from details of administration 
which the growth of the empire and tho elaboration of the 
system of government made it impossible for it to continue 
to discharge. 


'When, however, these lieutenant-governorships were 
formed, the Government of India retained in its own hands 
the decision of all matters affecting militaiy control and 
military expenditure. No difference therefore exists in the 
system of control exercised by the Civil Government over the 
armies of the three presidencies. If the existing Bengal 
army be divided into two army-corps, a similar power of 
control to that now exercised by tho Governments of Madras 
and Bombay might, I think, with advantage be conferred 
on the Iiieutenant-Governoi's of the Punjab and the North- 
Western Provinces. 


I have shown that the anomalies inferred by this question 
do not exist; and, as previously stated by me, I can find no 
real difference wbothor the Commanders of the ^Madras and 
Bombay armies be styled Commanders-in-Chief or Command- 
ers of Army-Corps ; hut, whatever be their titles, 1 believe it 
will be best to let them have separate, departments for every 
branch of military administration. In this i^residcncy the 
wants of some 40,000 men have to be provided for. The 
territory is large and the distances arc groat. The only change 
that I can recommend is, that the Ordnance Department 
throughout India should be placed under one general head. 

-7. As a measure tending towards the peace of the coun- 
try and security of British rule, it seems to me expedient that 
the general reserve should be proportionally maintained in 
the three armies, and therefore that it is unad%'isable to give 
undue preference to the races possessing the most efficient 
fighting power. For this i-eason I consider that thc ’lMadras 
and Bombay armies should provide their sliaro of tho reserve 

a D , ' 
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Does your Excellency loolc upon the Madras 
and Bombay armies in their present organiza- 
tion as constituting the most ofEcient reserve 
for the armies of Upper India? 

8, TVhat ia tlio feeling of tho ~~ 
army in respect to employment in other 
presidencies in India in times of peace? Bor 
instance, at the present time .26 regiments 
of the Madras armj- are employed -^thin their 
own presidency and no less than Id outside its 
limits, some o£ them at distant stations in 
Bengal. Is this service popular with tho 
nrmyp Are tho Madias regiments more effi- 
cient than the Bengal regiments ; or arc they 
when on this diitj' cheaper, tho cost of iclief, 
transport of clothing, equipment, and compen- 
sation for food being taken into account. If 
they are neither cheaper nor more cfEoicnt, is 
there any object in gaiTisoning Bengal and 
Burma partly from tho Madras army ? 


9, Ts yonr Excellency nwaro of any diffi- 
culty in obtaining recruits for tbo army of a 
good class of healthy, strong young men of the 
agricultural population phyBicnlly qualified to 
perform the duties of a soldier? 


10. Has it ever been asserted that a difil- 
culty in obtaining eiTioient recruits is attribut- 
oblo to tho unpopularity of the service of tho 
local army beyond tho limits of its own pre- 
eidoncy in times of peaco ? 

11. If yonr Excellency is of opinion that 
tho army-corps should ho formed territorially, 
and as far as possible localized within its 
territorial area, what alteration would you pro- 
pose in the strength of the raiioua armies to 
render them fit for their home duties, and to 
place them in a position to take part in any 
any war going on in India by the detachment 
of a force of all arms ? 


12. Could not tho duties of tho Native 
army bo very materially decreased by a general 
concentration of troops in large ceoti-cs in tho 
neighbourhood of railways, thus abolishing all 
small cantonments and outlying and isolated 
stations? 


13. Would not this arrangement enable tho 
officers commanding army-corps to make a 
rnucb larger number of men available for ser- 
vice, and 3 ustif 3 ’a very considerable reduction of 
troops in some p irts of tho country ; aud would 
it not enable the diaciplino, exe»cise, aud in- 
struction of tho troops to be more effectively 
carried on, smd render tho formation of camps 
of exercise more feasible ? 

14. Hecogniziijg tho fact that India cannot 
afford to in.amtain the most perfect army which 
could bo d«*vised in which economj’ did not enter, 
and that large reductions of armj* expenditure 
are absolutely essential, what changes and 
altemtions would your Excellency bo prepared 
to recommend in the organization and adminis- 
tration of tho army? 


for tlie armies of Upper India. I will give furllier reasons 
in detail for entertaining tliis opinion wlien replying to 
questions 5 and C in tlie paper headed IIIj Madras. 


8.. Tlie Madras sepoy is not unwilling to he employed 
in other presideneies in time of peace^ that the 

advantages now given him for so doing are continued, and 
that ho be not kept too long out of the presidency. I 
do not consider a Madras regiment to be more efficient than 
a Bengal one j but I am of opinion that the loyalty of the 
Madras army towards the Government is less likely to ho 
influenced by causes of a political or military character which 
might have their origin in the Bengal presidency, and infin- 
enee the feeling and conduct of that army. 


Taking into consideration cost of relief and compensation 
for dearness of rice, I believe it would bo cheaper to garrison 
with Bengal or Bombay regiments 
the stations noted in the margin* 
now occupied by Madras troops. 
The object of garrisoning Burma 
■with Madras troops will he enter- 
ed upon when replying to ques- 
tion 2 of the paper headed III, 
Madras. I would also beg to refer 
to what I have already said on 
this subject in my Minutes quoted 
in the margin, f 

subject to the notice of Govern- 
ment in my meraomndum, dated 28th July 1879, on the suh- 
J Momorandum ty Ilis Excel- jeot of recruiting. I beg to in- 
vito attention to that paper, and 
also to my memorandumj which 
accompanied the inspection re- 
ports. 


Jubbulpore. 

Saugor. 

Banda. 

Nowgong. 

Doranda. 

My Minute, dated 8lh August 
1879, in replying to questions 
referred by the Government 
of India to tlic Government of 
Fort St. George, 
ifinutc on the employment of a 
regiment of Madras Native 
infantry in Cachar, dated 
30tb May 3878. 

9. Yes ; I brouglifc the 


Icncy tUo Commandcr-in* 
Chief to accompany the con* 
ildcntial ropoits on Native 
regiments for tbo year 
1878*79, dated 14tb July 
1879. 


10. See the papers above quoted in the margin. 


My Minute, dated 8th August, 
in reply to the questions ad- 
dressed to tbo ‘Govemment of 
Fort St. George by the Govern- 
ment of ludla. 


11. Yes, I think the army-coips should ho formed 
territorially and he loonlized as much as possible ; hut I see 
no objection to -troops being employed out of their own terri- 
tory, jirovidcd the amount of duty thus imposed on them is 
moderate. When troops are required for active service, each 
army-corps should be fairly represented. I am unable to give 

any definite answer to the latter 
portion of this question, except 
as regards the Madras army. 
This I have given in the paper 
noted in tho margin. 

12. I strongly advocate the concentration of troojis at 
large stations as far as may be practicable; hut I do not 
believe it would ho politic, or even safe, to abolish all small 
cantonments and isolated aud outlying stations. I -will 
enter moi’e into this subject in dealing -adth question 7 o£ 
the Madras paper. 

13. The concentration of troops must of course make a 
larger number of men available for service by reducing the 
number of stations to he protected and the duties to bo taken. 
It would also enable the discipline and instruction of the 
troops to be more efficiently carried out ; but I do not believe 
that any concentration would justify any large reduction of 
troops. 


Id). I fully admit the urgency of reducing all military 
expenditure to tho uttermost ; and I believe that considerahio 
reduction is feasible by a more careful control of all expendi- 
ture and by a more aoenrate and just distribution of charges 
in the various departments under the control of the Civil 
Govemment; but I do not believe in the propriety of largely 
reducing the rank and file of the army; for I consider that 
the maintenance of our position in India depends on the 
existence of a sufficient militaiy force, and its being loyal and 
content and kept in a state of efficiency. 1 am not prepared 
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15. Aro yoti in favor of nmalgatnating tljo 
Adjutant General and Quai*tennaster GoneraVa 
departments under a Chief of the staff, 
CO that, as in other armies, the Staff of the 
Army shall consist of certain grades of staff 
officers, the work being apportioned as may bo 
deslnhlc, but without a division, as at piesent, 
into two distinct departments? 


16. If the army were divided into army- 
corps, and power given to the lieutenant-gen- 
erals commanding to dispose of many (questions 
which aie now refeiicd to supeiioi authority, 
60 that important matttera only were tieated 
of hy tho central military authority at 
head-quarters, would not a staff of about tho 
following strength be sufficieut : — 
JECead-Quariers. 

1 Chief of tho Staff. 

4 Officers of the General Staff 

3 Officers of tho Geneial Staff for Intelli- 
gence duties. 

1 Officer of the General Stiff for Royal Ar- 
tilleiy to bo In«;peotor Geuoi.il of ArtiReiy, 
with two ‘it.'iff officers. 

^ 1 Officer of the General Staff for Royal En* 
ginecis. 

1 Officer of tho General Staff for Musketry 
Inspection, &c. 

1 Judge Advocate General. 

Ai'-m^Z-corps, 

3 Chief of the St iff. 

2 Officei'M of the General Staff. 

1 Staff Officer of Ro\.al ArtMiery. 

1 Staff Officer of Roy.al Engincois, to ho 
Deputy Inspector General of Engineers, Mili- 
tary work*!, and "Foitificntloiis. 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate General. 

Dop'irlmcntal «!ta{r officers in addition to ho 
under the Chief of tho Stuff of tho Army- 
Corps. 


to recommend any radical changes in the organization and 
administration of the army; but I will refer to these subjects 
more in detail when replying to subsequent questions. 


- 15. I can see no advantage in amalgamating the two 

departments. At the head-quarters of a presidency, or of an 
army-corps, or of a division, the duties of each department 
require the services of one or more oflBcers ; and they could 
not therefore be amalgamated either with advantage to the 
despatch of business or to economy. In the smaller brigade 
commands where there is now an officer for each department, 
- c. 14 *-. officer might he able to dis- 

cnaTge uotu. duties ; and X. have 
suggested that this he done.*” 


For an army-corps in the field, where the general’s 
attention must be taken up with every matter hearing on the 
interests of his army and the larger duties he is called upon* 
to fulfil, a Chief of the Staff would he a very useful appoint- 
ment; as to him the general in command could entrust the 
authority to issue in his name orders on all matters of detail. 
But in peace time and in quarters the general officer com- 
manding an army-corps has ample time to attend to all 
matters of detail ; and it seems to me to ho a simpler and 
preferable arrangement that he should transact his business 
direct with the Adjutant General and Quartermaster General 
than that he should do so through a Chief 6£ the Staff, who 
would have to rc-communioate the orders to each of tho depart- 
ments. India has never yet placed 40,000 men in the field 
as an united body acting under one authority, and is never 
likely to do so, unless it he to oppose invasion by a European 
power. Lord Clyde had a Chief of the Staff when in com- 
mand in the field in the siq^pression of the mutiny, and when 
several columns were acting under his orders. That arrange- 
ment may have been a very suitable one, and under escep- 
tional circumstances could again be adopted. 


It has, I think, to he borne in mind that, in considering 
such matters as I'egards the Indian army, there is little or no 
analogy between its circumstances and those of armies in 
Europe. In India we have a vast peninsula to occupy under 
exceptional conditions, which necessitate the troops being 
scattered, and which make it difficult to get even 10,000 men 
suddenly together at one sx^ot ; whereas in Europe the 
armies hold a perfectly different position, and in proportion 
to the extent of countiy occupied are vastly BUX>erior in 
numbers. 


16. If the lientonant-generals commanding army-corps 
he invested ivith such authority as is now possessed by 
the Commandcrs-in-Chxc£ of the minor presidencies, and the 
command of an army-corps bo not imposed upon the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof in India, then I think that a staff less 
numerous than that proposed in this question might suffice 
for head-quarters. There at present exists, in nay opinion, 
a great deal of unnecessary correspondence, from having 
to refer to the Commaudcr-in-Chlef in India many matters 
which could equally well he decided by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the x)residency, or which are only referred to the 
Commander-in-Chief in India to he passed on to the Horse 
Guards for the decision of the Field Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief. Either the provincial Commander-in-Chief is 
capable of deciding thorn, or he is unfit for his position. 


Until I am aware of what tho exact function of the 
Communder-iii-Chief in India is to he, I am unable to say 
what staff he would require in time of peace. In time of 
war it would depend on whether His Excellency was to 
command tho army in person, or on the nature of the opera- 
tions of which ho had the general direction. . 
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17. If Excellency doca not approve 

o£ thU aivangemcnt either in strength of 2^^^- 
sonncC or nomenclature, wliat would your Ex* 
cellcncy propose ? 


IS. Docs j’our Excellency consider that it 
would he advibablo to place the administration 
of tixe Royal Artillery in India more directly 
under the Adjutant General or Chief of the 
Staff, as i« the case with the other arms, the 
Adjutant Geueral being provided with assist- 
ance in special Aitillcr3* questions or teclmical 
subjects in the person of tho Inspector General 
of Artillerj'. 


19. Would it not bo in nil respects a more 
efficient nrrangcinent if the Inspector GcLcral 
of Artillery acted as the Artilleiy advisor of 
the Commander-in-Chief ; the Inspector Gon- 
eial having two staff officers to ns'sist him, one 
of whom should carry out tho duties now per- 
formed by the pre'sent Deputy Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Royal Aitilleiy in India? Or, in other 
■woxds, the nmalgnination of the offices of 
Inspector Geneial of Roynl Aitillcry and 
Deputy Adjutant General of Roynl Artillery 
effected, making the former tlie head Staff 
Officer of Artillery in India, and associating 
with him two stall officers who would cairy 
on the work under him ? 

20. In your iclntiona ns Commnndor-in- 
Chief with the Military Department of Govern- 
Tnent, does your experience suggest any modi- 
fications of proceduio or other matter tending 
to facilitate business, reduce cspejidituio, or 
add to general elEoieucy of udniinistialion ? 


21. Docs your Excellency tliink th.at the 
departments of Ordnance, Military Works, 
Commissariat, and Militaiy Accounts should 
be brought tnoro on rapport with tho Oom- 
mander-in-Chief ; and it so, will you suggest 
the mode of giving effect to your views? 

22. Does your Excellency consider it an 
advantage or otherwise to have three scpaiato 
departments of Commissariat, Ordnance, ATecIi- 
Ciff, Clothing, &c., &c., for’ the work of the 
army of India? 


At present there is nn Assist- 
ant Adjutant General in .addi- 
tion : this appointment might 
be abolished. Since 1861 tho 
Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment at head-quarters has 
been reduced by two olRccrs. 


1 7. As regards the staff required for an army-corps, 
I consider that the Madras army 
rcqnires one Adjutant General, 
one Deputy Adjutant General, 
one Quartermaster General, one 
Deputy Quartermaster General, 
one Judge Advocate General, and 
one officer of the Royal Artillery, 

ndio, besides carrying on the dutie.s connected ndth the Artil- 
lery, might give his services in the Adjutant Gencrahs office. 

18. 1 cannot see that any good n-ould he derived from 
sucli a change. According to the existing organization of 
the Roy-al Artillery, tho duties of that branch of the servioo 
and those of the Adjutant General are, as a rule, distinct. 
The artillery staff officer’s duties are mainly confined to 
questions of rcgimcirtnl detail ; and these are more easily and 
quickly disposed of by direct eommimieation with the Com- 
mander-in-Chie£ than would he the case if they had to go 
through the Adjutant General. Only questions of geneial 
importance, such as those affecting the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the army, need to go through the Adjutant 
General. This is the course followed in this presidency, and 
I believe in the other presidencies of India. 

19. The Commander-in-Chief in India always has the 
means of consulting the Inspector General of Artillery. I 
am not aware of any reason why the Deputy Adjutant 
General, Royal Artillery', should not conduct his duties in 
communication with, and in subordination to, that officer ; 
or the Inspector General of Artillery might, as suggested, 
he the principal Staff Officer of Ai’tillery, and tho Deputy 
Adjutant General he merely' his assistant to carry out orders. 
The drawback to this arrangement is, that the Inspector 
General of Artillery ought to he away from head-quarters 
for months, eanying on his inspections, when all the duties 
connected with the Royal Artillery must devolve on his 
subordinate. 

20. I cannot suggest any modification of procedure or 
other matter tending to facilitate business, reduce expendi- 
ture, or add to the general efficiency of administration. Tho 
present system, I think, works well, and is on tho whole, I 
believe, conducive to economy. Either the treasury and de- 
partments of military' supply' must bo authorized to meet all 
demands and pass all charges which rcocivo tho approval 
and sanction of the Commandor-in-Chief, or such authority 
must continue to rest, ns now, with the Civil Government. 
I consider tho existing sy'stcm the proper one. In case of 
emergency, when there is not time to go through the regular 
forms, I have never experienced any' diffieuHy in having the 
wants of the army met in anticipation of the necessary 
sanction. 

21. I have experienced no difficulty imder the existing 
system in obtaining all required information from, or in 
conducting my duties with, the deqjartmcnts referred to in 
the question. 


22. I consider it an advantage to have separate depart- 
ments for tho throe presidential armies. To amalgamate 
them would, I believe, he creative of a vast amount of 
unnecessary correspondence, would weaken supen'ision and 
control, and, whilst hindering the despatch of business and 
reducing efficiency', would add to expense. If tho Bengal 
army he divided into two army-corps, I would then have 
separate departments for each of them, one having Calcutta 
for its base of supply, and the other Kurrachee. According 
as the amount of work to be done is reduced, so may each of 
the establishments and salaries he proportionately reduced. 

The Ordnance is the only department avhich, I think, 
can rvith advantage be unified under one Inspector General, 
with Deputies under him to carry on the duties appertaining 
to each presidency' or army-corps. The stores in this depart- 
ment are of a totally different nature to those of the other 
branches of supply ; and misappropriation or dislronesty in 
reg.ard to them is less easy. They are, .as a rule, received 
direct from England; and all that is required is to sec that 
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23. Is your Excellency of opinion that 
any reduction can bo made in the number or 
clas^i of British troops serving in India? 
Could India dispense, for instance, with any 
regiraeuts of infantry or cavalry^ or any 
batteries of artillery; or could garrison bat- 
ti*ries at any atnlion safely tabc the place of 
field hattcrio':, or field batteries take the place 
of horse artillery P 

24. Bearing in mind tho fact that the 
annual cost of officers lo men is as follows — 


For a regiment For a TCgiment 
ol British of British 

cavalry. infantry* 


Es. Es. 

Omceis ... 1,46 797 1,43,793 . 

3^on-com- 

missioned 

officers 

and men ... 1,14,061 1,70,126 

is your Excellency of opinion that any 
change in tlio oi'ganization of regiments is 
possible, so as to maintain the fighting strength 
of tho British force in India and at the saino 
time diminibh the relative cost of officers 
to men ? 


25. In youi* opinion is it desirable, on the 
Ecoic of economy and efficiency, to substitute 
for Indian service a local British force in place 
of a portion of the Home army P 


26. In your Excellency’s opinion would 
it be advisable, apart from tno question of 
reduction of the strength of the army, to 
modify tho present proportion of Biitish to 
Native troops ? 


27, Eeviewing the Enlistment Act of 1870, 
together with'thc Regulations issued under that 
Act, War Office Circulars, clauses 36 and 189 
of 1878, especially as apidicable to India, are 
you of opinion that, in the event of .a. local 
force not being employed, any fui tlier modifi- 
cations of existing Acts should bo mado P 


28. Can you suggest an 3 ’’ means by which 
the present cost ofc supplying British soldiers 
for service in India can be reduced without 
decreasing in any way their efficiency' ? 

In discussing this subject, a fair considera- 
tion must be given to tho share India should 
take in snppoit of the general raaintonanco of 
the British empire. 


they exist in proper quality and quantity attho proper arsen- 
als and magazines^ and that tliey are issued in accordance 
Tvitli regulations. 

I Lave answered* this question as regards the 

* e 1 i *1 Madras army, and X am not novr 

** See TOV reply to the ques- -t o ,1 • «. 

tions submitted by tho Govern- possessed ot the necessary inform- 
ment of India to the Govern- ation to enable me to do so as 
ment of Fort St. George. regards the other presidencies. I 

would, however, urge the importance of not reducing this 
hackhone of our power,, except after the most careful con- 
sideration. 

9.4?, The statement upon which this question is framed 
seems to me misleading. The calculation is evidently based 
on the pay of each grade ; hut whereas the pay of the officers 
covers all their expense to the State, that of the men does 
not include the cost of their barracks, the commissariat 
charges, fheir clothing, their arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
meute, &c.. See. If account he taken of these charges, and 
of the Indian allowances saved of the officers who are absent 
from India, tho disproportion is not as represented in the 
question. 

As far as my experience gocs^ I have never foirnd a super- 
fluity of officers with British regiments ; whilst I have had 
to bring to the notice of superior authority that, from some 
cause or another, the number of officers necessary for the 
efficient discharge of the duty were not present. I do not 
believe it praeticablo to reduce the proportion of officers 
without impairing the fighting strength of regiments. The 
value of the men depends upon their being well-officered. 

26. I am opposed to the introduction of a local British 
army. Any force of the kind now introduced would, in my 
opinion, not he held in the same estimation as the British 
regiments taldng their ordinary tour of Indian service ; con- 
sequently it would, I fear, not possess the same feeling of 
scU-respect and csjprii He corps* If a local force bo determined 
upon, it might peihaps host ho furnished by tho second 
battalions of the required number of regiments being located 
in India ; the officers being allowed to exchange, and the 
soldiers being, at their wish, transfciTed to the home battalion 
after a fixed period of Indian service. A system of the kind 
would probably best meet the disadvantages I have referred 
to, and also, by keeping up the home connection and feeling, 
lessen the risk of unpleasant consequences likely to arise out 
of purely local service. Economy would no doubt be obtained 
were a portion of the British force localized ; hut I think 
that economy had better be sought through other means. 

20. Taking into considemtion that the artillery in 
India is manned by British artillerymen, I consider that the 
existing proportion of one British infantry regiment to two 
N’atlve infantry regiments — that is to say, the proportion of 
one man to two — is a suitable one. Under this condition, I 
think the cavali'y may remain in the proportion of one 
British trooper to four of Native cavalry. 

27. The Enlistment Act of 1870 already gives Govern- 
ment the power to enlist soldiers for twelve yearn. It seems, 
therefore, that there is no necessity to change the terms of 
the Act. All that seems necessary is, that Government 
should hold out sufficient inducement to the men to prolong 
their service on coming to India to the full period sanctioned 
by the terms of their engagement, and to agree to serve a 
certain number of years in India. 

Accoi'ding to existing Kegulations, India is called on to 
pay for an Imperial reserve, from which no benefit can be 
expected, and the cost of "which her finances are unable to 
meet. 

2S. I am unable to thinlc of any other measure than 
that suggested by me in my answer to the last question; 
unless a saving could be effected by British regiments, and 
drafts being conveyed to and from India in private steamers, 
instead of in Government troopships. 


a 10 
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29. There is a large staff o£ assistant ad- 
jutant generals and deputy assistant ad- 
jutant generals for mushctiy, regimental in- 
structors and assistant instructors of musket- 
rj*, fclironghout India. 

Hoes not your Excellency consider that 
regimental instzTJction in musketry can be 
carried on by company officers as part of their 
ordinaiy militaiy duty, and that the staff for 
mnskctiy inspection can ho largely reduced, 
tho duty of inspection being carried on by 
_geaorals and their staff, assisted, if absolutely 
necessary, by a specially trained officer ? 


80. Is any reduction in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department practicahle by tho 
concentration of •vrork at hcad-<iunrtcr8, courts- 
martial being conducted by officers -with the 
usual allo^vatjce for the discharge of this duty, 
and in veiy special cases by an officer deputed 
from head-quarters P 


31. Is ifc necessary to retain the allowance 
now passed to interpreters of British cavaly 
and infantry regiments P No such allowance is 
found nccGssary for batteries of artillery with 
large Native cstabUshments. 

32. Does your Excellency see any objection 
to tbe assimilation of the scale of syces allowed 
to British cavaliyP Excluding the lioi'ses of 
the non-coininissioned officers, for which ono 
g*ce each is aUowed, the pz’esont scale is in 
Bengal one to two, in Madras one to four, and 
in Bombay ono to three, horses : which of theso 
scales would your Excellency adopt? 

33. Might not bazaar sergeants bo nbol- 
ished? 


34. {a) Dogs not yonr Excellency consider 
that the present expenditure on punkah-pulling 
is excessive; are not large reductions possible; 
and would it not be feasible to reduce the cost 
of pnnkab-pulling by resorting to tlie old 
tem, of a bred allowance per company, &o. ? 


29. I attaoli g*reafc importance to mnsketty instruction 
and I tlo not believe that it "would he carried on in a thoroug-h- 
ly satisfactory manner in British regiments if entirely en- 
trusted to company officers. "lA^ithout the supervision exer- 
cised hy the musketry instiaictor under the orders of the 
commandlug ' officer, uniformity of practice would not he 
insured. 

I am so impressed -with the importance of a proper train- 
ing in musketry, that I recommend the addition of a musket- 
ry instructor to the staff of each regiment of Native in- 
fantry. The duties, however, of the quartermaster in a 
Native infantry regiment are not heavy* and that officer 
might, I think, with advantage be also required to discharo'e 
the duties of musketry instiaictor. ** 

Bearing in mind the urgent call for retrenchment, the 
staff salary of the musketry instructor of a British regiment 
might he reduced from Rs. 150 to Rs. lOO a month. I also 
look on the duties performed hy the superintending musket- 
ry staff as very important for purposes of general supen'i- 
sion and for checking returns, more especially in Native 
regiments, wlio have now no officers specially entrusted with 
musketry instruction. 

It might, however, he practicable to reduce one of the 
staff officers of musketry in this presidency; though, in that 
case, it might prove impossible for every out-station to be 
visited in caeli year. 

SO. Considerable reductions have taken place of late years 
in the Judge Advocate's Department in this presidency; hut 
it might still be possible to reduce one deputy hy amal- 
gamating Nos. 1 and 2 Circles, and adding tho Ceded Dis- 
trict to No. 3 Circle. If this arrangemont were carried out, 
an additional Rs, 50 office allowance might fairly he added to 
the comhiued Nos. 1 and 2 Circles. 

I consider it very desirable that general courts-martial, 
and especially those held under the 101st Article of "War, 
should be conducted by a trained and experienced officer of 
tho Judge Advocate's Department ; or courts will be likely to 
go astray. An officer who bad merely passed the garrison 
course test in military law would not be likely to have the 
necessary experience, nor would his advice he likely to have 
sufficient weight with the court. I also consider that tho 
present ^*stcm, which ensures the proceedings of all district 
courts being reviewed by an officer of the Judge Advocate's 
Department before they are submitted to the confirming 
officer, is a good one, preventing, as it does, illegal proceed- 
ings from being confirmed, .and proteoting ail concerned from 
the penalties attached to wrongful imprisonment. 

31. I think that the allowance now passed to interpret- 
ers of British cavaliy and infantry regiments may be cousid- 
cred unnecessary, provided a qualified Native munsbi be 
attached to each regiment. 

32. I am not aware of any objection to tbe assimilation 
of the scale of syces allowed to British cavalry. As the 
scale in force in the Madras preridency is found to suffice, I 
see no reason why it should not Ize made applicable to the 
other presidencies. 


S3. Tlicre are no bazaar sergeants in this presidency ; 
and therefore I don't see why they should he maintained in 
other i>rcsidencies. 

34*. (c) I am unable to answer this question wuth any 
authority. In this presidency the necessity for punkahs 
varies much according to the climate at different stations, 
and to the variations of tbe seasons, I believe that the 
present allotment does not exceed what is required. Punkahs 
are brought into use and discontinued under the orders of 
the officers in command, guided by the recommendation of 
the medical officers. 

As to the comparative economy of the present system and 
the old system of a fixed allowance per company, I tliink that 
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(i) Would tho abolition of Iclms^lvbiis tatties, 
except in hospitals, cause any discomfort oi* 
risk to tho headtli of fho troops ? 


(c) Can your Excellency suggost any xray 
of rednoing tho TOiy heavy cxpen(Iitui*e an- 
nually incurred in tho purchase (or manufac- 
ture) and rej)air of barrack furmtnrc, barrack 
boding, &C.P 

35. Does your Excellency consider it neces- 
sary to maintain any reserve of Govornment 
horses ; and if so, no-w many *, and on vfhat 
basis sbould the reserve be calcnlated ? 

Should tills reserve bo attached to corps and 
batteries, or to one or moro dep6ts ? 


3G. If the Former, to rvhat particular divi- 
eiou of the armj' should they be posted ? 


37. Would your Excellency approve of tho 
reduction of the establishment of Loises for 
horse and field batteries to tho war scnlo laid 
doivn in Anuy Circular "No. 180 of 1877, de- 
ducting such carts as in ludia are drawn, by 
bullocks? 


38. Can your Excellency suggest any im- 
provements in the constitution and working of 
the Commissariat Department? 

Tho points which would appear to require 
notice arcs — 

(«) The largo supervising staff of tho 
department. 


IB a qifcBtion "svliich might he well referred to a coromitteo 
of officers empowered to investigate all the details. 

(i) In this presidency kluis-klnis tatties arc only used in 
hnrraeks and hospitals at Klamptec and Trichinopolyj and in 
hospitals only at Bellary. As it is intended to .withdraw 
British troops from Tricliinopoly, Kamptee will be the only 
station where there can be any question as to their continu- 
ance. -I think tho decision during each hot season shoxild 
rest with the general officer in command, in communication 
with the medical authorities. At the same time I consider 
that the habits of soldiers make it very difficult to turn klms- 
khus tatties to their proper account. 

(c) Since I have been in the service, the system has many 
times been changed backwards and forwards, in view to 
reducing CTcpenditure and to facilitate supply ; and I can only 
recommend that the question be referred to a committee of 
officers specially acquainted with such details. 

35. I consider it necessaiy that a reserve of remounts 
should he maintained. I divide this reserve into two head- 
ings — first, to supply the annual average casualties from 
horses cast; and secondly, to provide a small additional per- 
centage to meet unexpected demands, such as caused by tlie 
outbreak of an epidemic or a war. As regards the latter 
reserve in this presidency, it has been customary to maintain 
150 horses; but I -am of opinion that 100 would suffice, and 
1 shall now address Government to that effect. 

In this and the Bengal presidency most of the remounts 
are Australians. They arc brought to India in the cold 
season; and they require to be kept for some months before 
they arc fit for work ; that is to say, nntU the following 
September or October, when the mounted branches are re- 
duced in strength by the mnuber of horses cast, and the 
animals purchased during the preceding cold season have 
become tit to join tbe ranks. After these have been distri- 
buted^ there should still remain at the depdt, as above refer- 
red tx), a small percentage sufficient to meet emergencies. 
The horses which from any reason have not become fit for 
distribution fall under this heading, and are kept for another 
year. 

I am strongly in favor of the remounts or the reserve 
being kept at a dep6t. Young horses are better looked after 
and trained there than when attached to corps or batteries. 
Of course, tbe success of a dep6t depends on its being 
entrusted to a really competent and experienced officer, and 
to the management and the accounts being carefully watched 
over by the Commander-in-Cbief and the local Government. 

I consider that the remount dep&t at Oossoor is based on 
an excellent system, which might with advantage ho followed 
in the other presidencies. On this subject I would beg to refer 
to my remarks on tbe annual reports of that establishment for 
the past three years, and to a reirort in 1878 by Brigadier- 
General GayOj Insx^ector General of Royal Artillery in India. 

36. I would have a dep6t at some suitable place in each 
presidency or for each army-coi’ps. I believe it to be pre- 
ferable both for efficiency and economy to have separate 
depots, as it is impossible for any single man to properly look 
after more than a limited number of horses; whilst the 
expense depends more on the nmnher of horses than the 
number of establishments. 

37. I .approve of the establishment of horses for horse 
and field batteries being reduced to the war scale laid down 
in Army Circular No. ISO of 1877. If this establishment 
is sufficient in Europe, it must be so in India, where the 
enemy's field artillery is bo inferior and immobile in com- 
parison to our own. 

38. I think the qxiestion of the constitution and work- 
ing of tbe Commissariat had best be considered by a com- 
mittee of experienced officers. As regards (./), however, I am. 
convinced that it is desirable to maintam three Bcparate 
departments for India; though it may be possible to .reduce 
some of the large supervising and office sta&» 
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(f/) The number of senior officers of bjjrli 
rank, and ^vith liigb pay, doing coaiparatirely 
subordinate and. Tinimportanfc Avork. 

(c) Tlio large office G=:tablishment kept up 
Tvitb each executive officer in consequence of a 
iv.ant of aimplffication niid unification in tho 
exarainatiem of accoimts. 

(fl) I^elativc advantages of the coniract and 
agency system of supply. 

(e) Expense of the movement of commiB- 
sarint stores owing to want of supervistou and 
sjstem. 

(J') As to the advisability of having three 
separate departments for India, each ■>vith its 
own largo supervising and office staff. 

(< 7 ) The advisability of bringing commis- 
saimt duties more within tho kuo^^edgo and 
control of the general officer commanding 
both in peace and war. 

(7i) "Whether it -would not be advisable to 
confine the operations of the Cominivsniiat 
Uopartment entirely to the issue of consum- 
able stores, taking from it the issue of such 
things as line-gear, bedding, «S:e., which do not 
seem to appeitain to it, and -which -would Bcem 
more appiopriatcly to belong to equipment? 

S9. What arc your Excellency’s views gener- 
ally 1 egavding the oigHnizntion of tho trans- 
port for the army in India P 

Tho following points suggest themselves — 
(ft) As to whether the transport should ho 
under tho Commissariat, or organized as a 
sepamto department ? 


ib) What are the arrangements which your 
Excellency would propose should be carried out 
for tho formation of a nucleus of a transport 
r>eparttnont, by utilizing existing caiTiago such 
as move.ablo columns, and without adding to 
tho present cost of these ? 


How could a system of regimental transport 
be organized ? 


♦ most effccfcnal means of secur- 

ing the speedy collection of transport in the 
event of a war. 


If the supply of the whole of India was entrusted to one 
deparfcmentj it would^ I helicvc^ be too unwieldy to be effi- 
ciently controlled by one head^ and such, centralization would 
be productive of friction, want of supendsion, and waste; 
and further, I believe that there w^ould be more opportunity 
for contractors to combine against the Government. 

The countries occupied by tbe three local armies differ so 
much as regards climate, produce, customs, and means of 
communication, that for the Commissariat to be in a position 
to make the most of local resources, it seems to me to be 
imperative that it should be worked and supervised by officers 
of local esqpericnce. 

As regards (^), ihy experience is that the general officer 
commanding has at present, both in peace and war 
sufficient opportunities for controlling commissariat duties. 
If he fciils to dd this, it is the fault not of the system but of 
the officer in command. 3My experience is certainly in favor 
of the efficienej'’ of the department, inasmuch as when 
reasonable warning has been given, it has alw*ays proved 
itself able to supply the wants of the troops. 


' 30. I am not aware of any cattle being now kept up for 

the army in time of peace in India which can be considered 
as coming under tbe head of transj>ort, except those main- 
tained for the moveable columns, or for the ordinaiy wants of 
the Commissariat Department in cantonments. Such ani- 
mals are, I consider, more cheajdy maintained if kept under 
the mxlei’s of commissariat officers ilian they would be if 
handed over to a separate department acting independently. 
I have ali'cady stated that the animals attached to ’the move- 
able columns are ordinarily employed in the larger stations 
on the daily cuiTcnt duties of the Commissax-iat ; and that 
when the colmnns move out, none are left in the station for 
routine work. When war breaks out, and the number of 
animals has to be very largely increased, then it becomes 
necessary to have a special ectablisbment to look after them. 
Such an estahlishment should he n’orked, I consider, as a 
bmnch of tho Commissariat, and act under the orders of the 
senior commissannt officer. 

(d) I don^t think the moveable column oamnge should be 
touched; it ought to be always available, and as such must 
be considered as purely local. The moveable columns arc the 
safeguards for the immediate suppression of any outbreak ; 
and if their mobility be impaired, tho military are deprived 
of their means of acting. 

To create a transport department without incurring 
additional expenditure is beyond my comprehension. 

I admit the advantage of having the nxiclous of a trans- 
port department always ready, and especially on the. North- 
West I^i’ontier; but if it is to be ready on the outbreak of a 
war, it must be kept up in peace ; and to do this must cost 
money. 

A regimental sjstem of transport has always existed in 
the Punjab Frontier Force, and u-ith the best results in 
securing mobility and economy j but tbo condition of this 
force must be considered exceptional; and it would be 
impossible to extend the system generally without a large 
outlay. 

(c) XJnlc.ss transport be systematically kept up in peace, 
1 don^t see how it is to be ready in time of war. If not 
maintained in peace time, I see no alternative but the existing 
system ; that is to say, that it he collected when required by 
the Commissariat through the agency of tho district author- 
ities. I feel assured that any attempt to keep a regular 
public register of all cattle in a district would be x^iewed by 
the inhabitants with great distrust and dissatisfaction, as 
implying some intention on the part of the Government to 
tax or to interfere xvith the animals. Such a register would 
never be accurately or fairly kept by the heads of villages or 
by the police. Those able to bribe would do so' to prevent 
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{d) 'Whothor it would not bo ndvi'^'iblo to 
endeavour to iutiodnee a bettor and litihter 
desoripticm of cart into India, "vvith a view to 
the substitution wliou possible of wheeled 
for pack carriage P 


(e) "Wbotber j’our ExccUency tbinlca any- 
thing can bo done to increase the supply aud 
improvo the breed of mules? 


{f) Tiooking to the fact that tlio supply of 
camels Is believed to bo atcadili* decreasing, 
cm you suggest any means by wlilch tliufc 
supply can be kept up P Could not elephants 
bo laigoly dispeused with as uriny trauspovt? 


{fj) ^Yl^ich ‘do you consider it most udvisalilo 
to use on service, — Gos’oiuiucnt or hired trans- 
port? 


(7^) Whether yon think tlint, in the event of 
a Government nucleus being kept up, mtjch of 
the cost could not be t-aved iiy its utiliyatitni 
for the ivlief of troops and tlio tairiage of 
Commissariat and other stores? 


their cattle appearing in the register; and the demand for 
their use whenever made would fall prlnci]>allyj as is now 
the ease, on Chose least able to prevent their cattle from being 
talcen because they are not able to biibe tlio subordinate 
Isfative officials. Further^ an efficient district officer is now 
always able to toll about how many cattle his district can 
produce^ without iujurlug the agricultural and trading 
interests of the country. I have myself known the carters 
burn their earls rather than allow their cattle to be taken 
against their will ; and I have even known them to desert 
their cattlc. 

in India and war in Europe bear no analogy to each 
other. In India it is altogether a Government alfair, in 
which the people feel no concern. The Native army and the 
eouti'actors arc the only persons who take interest in it. 

{{?) I quite think so. On the outbreak of the late Afghan 
war, when I was at Simla, I brought this to the notice of the 
Cominissaiy General, and suggested that the carts with high 
wliccls iu ordinary use in tlie I^Iadras presidency were much 
more adapted for military transport than those of Upper 
India. They are very economical of draught power, and two 
bullocks can draw a heavy load. Probably the pattern is still 
susceptible of improvement. 

(c) The Madras Government, at my instigation, has 
taken steps to ini.roducc mulc-brccding in this presidency. 
I consider a mule to be the most hardy, long-lived, and 
economical transport animal procurable, and think that tbeir 
breeding should be encouraged tlirougliont India. I am 
under the impi'cssion that if any inducement was held out to 
the colonists of Australia to breed mules, that that coun- 
try could produce them to any extent, and that the traffic 
would be equally profitable to India aud that colony. 

(y*) The only course that I can suggest to check the 
decrease in the supply of camels is for Government not to 
employ and use up the females. "Wben a war takes place, 
thousands of females arc destroyed ; and thus not only the 
existing stock, but the source of future supply, is cut off. It 
took many years for India to recover from the first Afghan 
w’ar; and the war of hist year will be followed by tlic same 
results. Further, recent legislation, which gives greater 
weight to proprietary rights, mukcs it more difficult to forage 
camels. At the same time, 1 believe it to be iruieh chcaiier 
for Government to purchase oi* to hire camels than to breed 
them. The introduction of fairs and the gift of prizes, 
which has proved successful in the Punjab iu encouraging 
horsc-broeding, miglit be found to have the same result in 
the case of camels. 

B I am opposed to the employment of elephants as transport 
animals in war. They require a large grain ration, and it is 
difficult in many parts of India to forage them, and still 
more so when beyond the frontier. I believe they were 
originally introduced to cany large tents not transportable by 
camels; but, now that our camp equipage is so redaced in 
size, there can bo no necessity for their retention. They are 
always more or less a danger in cainj), being liable to sudden 
alarms and iutraeluble under lire. 

{ff) If it were j)ossib]o to consult efficiency alone regard- 
less of economy, I should give the preference to Government 
transport ; but as it is impossible to overlook finaTicial consider- 
ations, it seems to me that hired transport is the only 
resource. W^hon Government goes into the market to pur- 
chase, it always has to do so at the highest price; aud when 
it wants to sell, the market becomes glutted and the animals 
fetch little. 

{/z) At stations where moveable columus exist, the 
carraige kept for them is at present utilized in carrying ou 
the ordinary station duties. If Government is prepared to 
incur the expanse of purchasing carriage for general purposes, 
and for forming the nucleus of a transport corps, no doubt 
some of its cost would bo recovered by employing it in tho 
relief of troops and in the carriage of Conunissariaf and 
other stores. Eut troops are ordinarily only moved in the 
cold season, during foiu' months of the year at iuosb, aud 
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(t) 'What sliould he tho OT^anization of a 
division o£ transport in 'a'ar, t.e., as to mimher 
or animals, officers, supcrrisiiig staff, drivers, 
artificers, and veterinarians ? 

40. Does your Excellency consider that the 
JVIilitarv WorUs Branch of the Dep.u'tmeut 
Publio Works should be brought more directly’ 
■under the military authorities than at present, 
and could not its ’ • 

as to niaUo the 

efiicient for %var | ^ 

Works Branch be nboh'slicd, the oi dinary works 
being constructed, and maintained by the oi di- 
nary Public Works staff, a special establishment 
being appointed under the MiUlavy i)cpart- 
ment for any Imge works rcijuiiing peculiar 
knowledge or skill? 


41. In what way can your Excellency 
suggest tho reduction of the expenditure of the 
Military Works Branch, Public Works Depart- 
Tuent ? 

(а) Could not the expenditure for each year 
bo limited to a Axed annual grant, and ti»o 
completion of the’ works necessary for the 
accommodation of troops and tho defence of 
the empire be distributed over a series of years P 

(б) What is your EscelleDC 3 ’’’s opinion of the 
barrack accommodation in India generally ? 
Are not many of the barracks constructed in 
late jears designed on a most extravagant 
scale p Are these new bavracksany more comfort- 
able or conducive to the health of the ocoiipicra 
than many of the older and cheaper singlo- 
6 torG 3 ’ed barracks ? 

(e) Might not many of the baiTacks f lirough- 
out India be constnictcd in a more economical 
stylo j and might not many of the troops on 
the HHb be housed for many years to como in 
cheap huts or cottage barracks ? 

((?) Could not the ordinaiy repairs of com- 
pleted barracks, and the construction of baj racks 
on standard plans, be well loft to the Local 
Governments, subject to inspection by officere 
employed under iho Government of India P 

(c) Might not European soldiers be more 
frequently employed in Public Works, especially 
in the coistruction of their own barracks on 
the bills and tho roads leading to them ? 


42. Do you consider that a clearer and more 
appropriate classificiition of tho subjects dealt 
with in each department of the staff and the 
army could^ be adopted; and if so, would it not 
add to clucieucy, and tend to tho reduction of 
labor I* 

43. Do you consider that the amount of 
corro'.TOudcnce and returns in the army could 
Ik3 reduced; and would you approve of a com- 
Biitteo to consider this question ? 
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tlic greater portion o£ tlicm travel by rail, in order to avoid 
delay and expense ; whilst tlieir transit helps to pay the 
guaranteed interest. 

(i) The answer to this question depends on so manj. 
and various eu'oumstancesj that I am unable to express an 
opinion on it. 

40. Tlie Military tl^orlcs Branch o£ the Uopartment of 
l?nhlic Works had best., I think, he left under the control of 
the civil authorities. All plans and estimates for works of a 
military nature are now submitted for the consideration and 
approval of the military authorities. In time of peace there 
is little employment for the military engineer officer on what 
may be termed military works ; consequentl 3 ', for tho sake of 
economj'-. Government avails itself of his services in the 
Public Works Denartment." But I, can see no necessity 
for keeping up a larger number of military engineer 
officers than might be looked upon as required to meet 
military demands in case of emergonej' ; and the more 
especially as the system of examination for all staff officers 
makes it obligatory for them to have some theoretical know- 
ledge of attack and defence. 

I am not aware of any large military works at present 
going on or in contemplation in India which require any 
peculiar knowledge or skill. As far as my experience goes, 
I have not found military engineers deficient in military 
knowledge when called into the field from civil employ. 
Some ma}' have become so ; hut Government has always had 
the right, and has exorcised it, of demanding the services of 
the most capable engineers for military emploj’’. Fiirtber, if 
the sappers and minors of the three presidencies are kept up 
to n proper standard of elfioienoy, tho officers attached to them 
ought to go far towards providing a staff to carry out such 
pnrclj- military works in tho field as wo are likely to require. 

41. 


(а) I understand that the sj-stem proposed by this ques- 
tion is already in existence. Everj’tliing is budgeted for 
in advance, and, save under most exceptional cirourastanees, 
no monej’ is spent except under such a grant. 

(б) I think that many of the barracks recently eon- 
stmeted were designed on a most extravagant scale j and that 
they are not more comfortahlo and healthy than single-storeyed 
barracks. The British soldier certainly prefers the latter. 


(c) I have no doubt it might be so. 


(rf) Yes, I think it would be best to leave such work to 
the Iiocal Governments. 


(e) I consider it adrdsahle to employ British soldiers ou 
such works as much as possible, provided their military 
training does not suffer thereby. If this course has not hoeu 
followed, I presume it has been due to its having been found 
cheaper to employ Native labor than to give the soldiers 
working pay. 

42. I have not experienced any difficulty from ' any 
want of clearness in the classification of the subjects dealt 
with in each department of the staff. I have already slated 
that I see no reason for amalgamating the Adjutant General 
and the Quartermaster General's departments. 

43. I believe there is a considerable field for reduction 
m the amount of coirespondence and returns in the army. 
Much time and paper is, I bedievc, at present wasted. Some 
letters might he avoided altogether, and manj- might well he 
replaced by memoranda; and a simjde countersignature might 
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4,i. Do yoti consider tliat the B 3 'sfom of 
pa^’mont. aiidit, and army account is suscepti- 
ble of improvement, and U'bat alterations "would 
your Excellency suggest ? 


45. Is your ExcoUonoy in faror of station 
(or gcnenil) liospitals in large cantonments, and 
field and base (or general) liospitals in the field, 
in idacc of regimental liospitals ? 


46. Do 3 'ou tliinlc it desirable tlmt the 
power formally granted to ^ commanding 
officers of Native regiments to disinisa men of 
bad character or inefficient for service should 
be restored ? 


47.' (rt) What changes, if any, would your 
Excellency recommend in the constitution, 
organization, and equipment of the Native 
cavalrj' and infantry p 


in many’- cases do the worlc o£ a letter or memorandum. Tho 
number of returns might also, I think, be reduced without 
injur^jr to the service ; and a committee might well be employed 
in going iuto this question, 

41*. I consider that a groat improvement has taken place 
in this department of late years, as the system has been 
simplified and audits have been much exiieditcd. T daresay, 
however, that a committee of qualified departmental officers 
might still suggest simi^lification and improvements. 

45. I am in favor of regimental hospitals in canton- 
ments — 


— X believe the men are better caved for by their own 
regimental medical officers ; and because there is, as a rule, 
sufficient cmploy^ment regimentally for the medical officers 
attached to regiments. 

— Because in a large cantonment tho distances between 
tbe barracks and tbe general hospital would be inconveniently 
great. 

Sn /. — ^Because buildings for regimental hospitals already 
exist in regimental lines. 

4M. — Because T do not believe that in India it is good to 
bring a great number of sick together under one roof. 

jMy experience has been that no difficulty has been found 
in the field in providing field and base hospitals from 
regimental establishments. It has only been necessary 
for the gencml in command to give the order to the senior 
medical officer, and instruct him to carry out the necessary 
details. 

The army in India is so limited in numbers, that no ana- 
logy can, I think, be drawn between its condition and re- 
quii*ements and those of a Eiiropenn army. The medical 
arrangements which might he best for a limited numher of 
men might be unadvisable, if not impracticable, when thou- 
sands had to be provided for and attended to in the place of 
hundreds. 


40. I am inclined to think that it is preferable not to 
allow summary dismissals without the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the presidential ai-m}’, or of the general 
of the army-coi-ps. The rule that such a matter should be 
referred to superior authority is, I considei', a salutary safe- 
guard against a too hasty decision or an act of injustice j 
whilst an application for the dismissal of a sepoy would not 
be likely to be refused by superior authority on insufficient 
grounds. 

47. (tf) The number of privates in each battalion of 
infantry might with advantage be increased from 600 
to 800, with a proportionate increase in the number of 
non-commissioned officers. The former number is too small 
to admit of an effective number being taken into the field, 
after deducting the sick and non-effective. By this arrange- 
ment the number of battalions could, if need be, be propor- 
tionally reduced, without diminishing tbe fighting power of 
the army. 

I should prefer to sec each infantry battalion organized on. 
tbe German system, in four double companies, with a British 
officer at the head, of each of these divisions, and Native 
officers in command of the companies. 

This organization is well adapted for the tactics demanded 
by the arms of the day, and would enable the British officer 
in command of each double-company to become thoroughly 
acquainted with, and to have a xiersonal infl.ucncc over, every 
individual man under his orders. 

As it would be impossible for a j’oung officer on first join- 
ing the regiment to be equal to the command of a double- 
company, and as there must be a 
reserve of British officers to take 
the place of those sick or on leave 
or of casualties, a certain number 
of junior officers must be attached 
to each battalion. I give in the 
margin the establishment of the 
officers I would recommend for 
each battalion* 


1 Commniidant. 

1 Second-in-commantl and 
double-company coiiimandors. 

3 Double-Company command- 
ers. 

3 Subalterns. 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Quartermaster and mus* 
ketry iustructof. 
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As rcfrards eqxiipinent, I thinlc that a proportion of 
entrencliinfi tools should bo a part of each rogiinenl’s equip, 
nient to lie carried by the men, in addition to the ordinary 
tools of the hind. luvLher, I consider that every Native 
soldier should be provided by Government with his regitnent- 
al tnrban, his great-coat, and with a pair of good shoes or 
anhle-bools. 


(&) Is Tom Kscellcocy in favor of the sirb- 
Eiitution of pioneer re" ments for line regi- 
ments, nnd could moio Goorldia regiments ba 
raised f 


48. Tn the ryotwari districts or in other 
parts of India would grants of waiste lauds, 
revenue-freo for their lives, bo acceptable to 
iNative officers and soldieia in lion of part of 
tbeir pension p 


Military service no longer occupies the same attractive 
position as compared with other pursuits ; and I would prefer 
to supply the Native soldier with these indispcnsahlc articles 
of clothing, and thereby put him on a par with the British 
soldier, than to increase his pay. Nothing the sepoy dis- 
likes move than having liis pay stopped, even to the' most 
trifling estont, to pay for articles of uniform or elothino' 
which ho is, as a soldier, required to be piossesscd of. ° 

(i) I believe the two pioneccr regiments now in Eon<ral 
may be suflicient to provide for the wants of that president'; 
but I would raise the establishment of privates to 800, and 
organize them on the same system as I have advocated 
for the infantiy. 

I think that one regiment of pioneers might with advanU 
ago be substituted for a regiment of Native infantry, both in 
this and the Bombay presidency ; but it has to he reraetn- 
bered that, with the pioneer regiments as with the sappers 
and miners, it is the " working pay ” which makes that branch 
attractive, and induces good men to work as laborers, and 
that therefore in time of peace useful occupation must be 
provided for these regiments. I have already recommended 
to Government the substilulion of a -regiment of pioneers 
in this presidency in place of a regiment of Native infantry. 

I am not able to answer authoritatively the question ns to 
Goorkha regiments. 1 am however under the impression 
that the five existing Goorkha regiments are not rcoiuited 
without some difficulty from the right sort of men. I'urtlior, 
there used to bo a disinclination on tbe part of the Nepalese 
Government to allow Goorkhas to quit the oountry to take 
service under tbe Britisb Goy'crnment. To allow caeb of the 
present regiments to increase their establishment to SOO 
would be equivalent to increasing tbem by 1,000 men. 
This yvonlcl be obcaper than raising additional regiments. 

48. The grant of waste lands to Native officers in addi- 
tion to pension is highly prized, and is a suitable reward at 
the disposal of Government for very distinguished service. 
No doubt many of the non-commissioned officers and rank 
and tile would accept a grant of the kind in addition to pen- 
sion ; but I do not think it would bo looked on with any 
favor as a snhsliinle •, and furtbci’, I believe, tbe arrangements 
necessary for testing any scheme of the kind would, as re- 
gards the Native army at large, result in vexatious trouble 
and coiTCspondence. 

Under special conditions, ns when the regimental hcad- 
quarteis are permanently fixed — such as is the case with the 
Goorkhas and Mnzbee pioneer regiments — some arrangement 
of the Iciud might bo practicable. These regiments being 
recruited fiom one class, and tbe men living with tbeir fami- 
lies in the lines, the regimental tie is at all times stronger, 
and is not nccessuvily severed by the soldier taking his pen- 
sion. Such coiqis, in effect, become a military colouj' ; and the 
pcnsioneis would no doubt ^vilb■ngly settle down on tbe land, 
provided that they be allowed to do so by regiments. My 
brother, the late Ijicutonant-Colonel Charles Chambcvlnin, 
c.B , Commanding the S3id Pioneer Regiment, brought a 
scheme of the land before Government. 


4!>. tVoxilil it not 1)0 dcih-aNc to alter tlie 
ecsigintuiTi-. ot ic--al(lniv, rcEpalilars, aiiit hu- 
bulsrs of tile Xafive nrrn 3 *, ivlio now coin, 
inane troopa an4 coinpanli-a, to llint o£ capUnn, 
^uu ^eniadai’), to tliat of lieutenant ? 


49. I am adverse to any alteration of the kind. ATe 
.idopted the existing desigjtalions from the Natives; and 
until the time conies trheu the Native officers are fit to Lake 
the place of the British ollieors, I tliink it jn-cferable that 
the present distinction should c.vist. I am however strongly 
in favor of making Native officers of very mcritovions or 
highly disUngnished service eligible for the grant of tbe rank 
of lieutenant, captain, or m.n-jor, &c., &c. 1 slimild be glad 

to see onr organization admit of snob men being placed in 

superior and independent oommand. I hold that such a step 
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60. !Por tbe education of cadets o£ good 
f.amily for direct commissions ns Native 
officers, would it not be deaimblo to afford 
them the means of instructiou in military 
schools, say ono at Koorlcce for Eastern, and 
one at Poona for Western Indio, where the fees 
should be sufficiently higli to ensure only 
gentlemen of a supeiior class entering their 
sons, and to which nominations should be made 
by the Viceroy ? 


61. To what extent would you recommend 
the grant of commissions otherwise than by 
piomotion from the lanlcs, and what should bo 
the attainments qualifying for such nomina- 
tions ? 


62. With reference to the comparative 
small amount of pension, to pay of Native 
officers, and to afford them giontcr induce- 
ments to retire, would it he desirable and 
acceptable to them to establish a system of 
deferred pay by a deduction of a email per- 
centage, say 6 por cent,, from the pay of all 
Native officers heicafter piomoted to amass 
to individual cicdit, with interest, say, at 
per cent. The sum to be handed oyer on 
retirement, or to his heirs at any time in 
case of his death, and io bo inalienable by any 
authority except by being confiscated to tlio 
State in case of cashiering P 

63. Has your Excellency any sugges- 
Hons to malco with a view to altoi* or improve 
the terms on which Natixo officci*s and soldiers 
can obtain pension, or to alter the periods after 
which Native officers and soldiers can obtain 
pension on medical certificate or othervpise ? 


64. Do you consider that under a pro- 
per system of concentration and distribution 
at important centres, the strength of the 
present Native army in India can be reduced, 
should it he resolved to ci'eatc a system of 
reserves supplying extia men to meet a call 
for service, say to an extent equal to half tho 
strength of tho present Native army ? 

65. Would it bo advantageous in your 
Excellenc3’’s opinion to establish such reserves ; 
and if so, on what principle ? 


66. Do you consider that the home or any 
continental system of reserve force could, with 
alterations, bo adapted to tho Native armies 
of India ? 


would tend towards tho loyalty of the Native army ; whilst 
no one who knows an3d:hiij^ of Natives can question the 
ability of the Native army to provide men fit to hold such 
positions. 

50. I think the scheme proposed would have its advant- 
ages; but Native gentlemen thus educated and ti-ained 
would notj I thinkj be satisfied to obtain appointments merely 
as jemadar or subadar. They would he above the work 
requu-ed of them ; and^ if young men of parts^ their ambition 
would not be satisfied unless they were allowed to take their 
place among the British officerSj by entering tho service ns 
"attached officers/^ with the prospect of rising, if qualified, 
to the highest ranks. I am not opposed to such a system ; 
but it should only he open, at all events in the first instance, 
to young men of promise. The pay of such officers might; 
he placed on the same footing as that lately ruled for Native 
gentlemen in civil employ. 

51. I think the proportion should he very limited, so 
as not to diminish materially the prospect of deserving men 
in the ranks from rising to the commissioned grade. 

The cadets from the proposed colleges should, 1 think, 
be required to have a knowledge of English as well as of the 
vernacular, and pass an examination in tho ordinary military 
subjects. 

53. Such a scheme might be desirable ; hut it can only 
apply to futm'c promotions, except with the consent of the 
Native officers themselves. I am however doubtful if the 
plan would have much influenco in inducing earlier reth'c- 
ment. Eurther, I do not believe it to he advisable to hold 
out to the Native officers too great encouragement to retire 
whilst they remain capable of efficiently performing their 
duties. Government can always get rid of an inefiioiont 
officer; whilst it is imdesirable to needlessly burden tho 
ah'eady overgrown pension list. 

53. The late alterations in the pension rules have, I 
think, done all that, is now needed. The only alteration I 
can recommend is, that the present rule which entitles a 
Native soldier to the full r.ate of pension if invalided after 
15 years' service shall he modified. 1 believe that the present 
rule encourages malingering, and throws an useless burden 
on the State. The British officer can only claim pension 
after 30 years’ seiwice ; and British soldiers c.an only claim 
their full pension after 31 years. I would therefore advocixte 
that no pension bo ordinarily granted to a Native soldier 
under 30 years’ service ; and that up to tliat period only a 
gratuity pi-oportionate to his length of service should be 
given. Whenever any very exceptional circumstances existed, 
they might be considered as special cases. 

54. I question tho propriety of reducing the strength 
of tho Native army, even though a system of reserves be in- 
troduced ; but I am unable to answer the question definitive- 
ly until aware of the details of the system on which resen’cs 
are proposed to he established. 


55. No doubt the establishment of an efficient and in- 
expensive reserve, which could he relied on to suppress in- 
ternal disorder, or to take the field whenever required, would 
be an advantage'; hut I confess my inability to propose a 
measure which shall fulfil these conditions. ' Proposals of the 
kind have come to my notice ; hut it appears to me that none 
of them are suitable to the nature of the people, or to our 
position in India ; and that, while they must prove costly, they 
would he unreliable. 

50. I do not consider that they could ho adapted. Tlie 
position of the Government of India is dissimilar to that 
of any European Government." Here "the Government -is 
alien. It consists of a body of British officers, whose 
authority is upheld by British troops, supported by a mer- 
cenary Native army. 
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6?. If you object generally to ttie creation 
o£ extra reserve forces of Kativc troops (but 
having regard to tho fact that annually a lai^e 
number of men, are transferred fo the pension 
list, and that the cost for tho total number of 
pensioners, vh., C3,178, is Rs. 46,08,639 
per annum), do you see^ any reason ivliy the 
present system of invalid pensioning alter 16 
years* sen*icc sbonld not bo abolished, and a 
limited number of effective men be passed 
to a reserve on reicrve pay after say 
not less than 8 yeaiu* Bcrvicc, non-cSecUves 
being at all times examined by a medical board, 
and stmclx off ■with gratuities equal to one 
month's pay for regimental or reserve service, 
as the case may be, for every year’s service. 

In such an organization the men of the 
reserve could be retained uodcr the immediate 
control of their otvn regimental ofliccrs, and bo 
liable during a fixed peiiod to be called out at 
any time in case of "war to join their ovm 
regiments and for one month’s annual training 
at the depdt, after -which period they might 
pass into a second reserve, liable only to bo called 
oat for garrison duty in case of vrar, until en- 
titled to resGivo pension. 

On. tho score of efficiout^ and econorny, 
and to afford the means of maintaining regi- 
mental dep6ts and such reserves as have been 
proposed above, might it not bo advisable to 
increase regimental strength from GOO to 800 
sepoys, with a corresponding reduction of tbo 
number of battalions in thepioportion of 4 to3? 

68. IV^ould it be possible to utilize the men 
of tlio tappers and miners and the pioneer 
corps, who may have passed -to the reserve, in 
arsenals, dep6ts, railways, and other -worhshopa P 


69. ■'iV'ouId you in like manner approve of 
tho cODVeision of Native cavalry corps into 
rogimonts of 4 instead of 3 squadrons, with a. 
conresponding deoroAsc in number of regi-* 
ments from 4 to 3, a squadron commander and 
officer being added to each corps ? 


CO. Should tbo Punjab and Rind Frontier 
Force.*? be placed -wholly or entirely -under tbo 
Comniander-in-Chief in India ? 

61. "lYh at are tho communications, tho con- 
struction of which appe.ars to he of the first 
moment from a military point of vie-w ? 


OoTACAMTii; d; ■) 
The 2trd Bej}t€mher 1879, 5 


57- To create a reserve o£ fhe kind wonldj in my 
opinion,, be to add to tke insecurity of out position in India. 
Being opposed to a reserve on political grounds, I need not 
reply to the first portion of the question. I have already 
adv^ocated the increase of the establishment of battalions of 
infantry from 600 to 800, -with a corresponding decrease in 
the number of battalions. 


58. I do not consider it would be advisable to introduce 
fVative soldiers, either from the active army or from a re- 
serve, into arsenals^ depdts, milways, and other public work- 
shops. I think, on the contraty, that the more the employes 
of such establishments can be kept distinct from the Native 
army the better. 

69. In my opinion a regiment of cavalry is more 
easily handled and more eiBcient for field service "when it 
consists of 3 squadrons and of about 400 sabres than ■when it 
consists of 4f squadrons and a larger number of sabres ; hut if, 
reasons^ this consideration must he overborne, 
then the number of squadrons in cavalry regiments might 
be increased from 3 to 4^ and the number of regiments bo 
reduced. 

60. I’or iny reply to this question, I beg to refer to my 
memoranda dated of May 1879. 

61. In my opinion the railways at present most urgent- 
ly needed in a military point of view are— 

1. Ikom Ihelum to Rawal Pindb and ihcnco to Pesha- 
■war and to the Bluram Valley. 

II. From the Indus -towards Quetta by the route con- 
sidered to be best^ aftcr^a full consideration of all the several 
requirements and difficulties. I say this supposing Quetta 
to be occupied by troops. 

(Sd.) NEVIIjM CHAMBEKLAIN, General, 
Commander-in-Chief, Madrae Army. 


II. 

STAFF COKPS. 


Replies by His Excellency General Sir Heyille Chamberlain, G.C.B., G.C.S I., Cemmsndsr-is-Ciijef, 

hladras Army, 


1. "What is yoiir Excellency’s opinion of 
tne working of tbo staff corps system? 


1. Tlie etaff corps system has_, 1 think^ been creative 
of great e^ense to (:rovernroentj and has resulted in anoma- 
lies and difficulties injurious to the efficiency of the Native 
army* 
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2. jBeyond meetings tKo grlevancGS of cer- 
tain officers of the army who in consequence 
of reductions, came to do in excess of roqnire- 
roents, has its formation been beneficial or 
mischievous to the army P 

3, Has it not thrown upon the State an 
enormous espendiluie with little or no corre- 
sponding result ; and has it not encumbered the 
army with field officers far in excess of all 
conceivable wants ? 


4. Is it not demoralizing to an army that 
all the officers of that army shall be enlitlcd 
to regular promotion, grade by grade, to the 
highest ranks of the army bj* meio expiry 
of a certain number of years m each rank or 
grade, and without any reference to merit or 
efficiency ? 


5. The three staff corps contain, exclusive 
of general officci's aud lieutonant-colouels iu 
receipt of allounnces, 1,P61 officers : of these no 
less than 404 are in civil employ. ^ IMany of 
those officers have not done any military work, 
others have had no connection with the worli 
of the army for very many yearn j yet th(w 
all of them, under the lules of the staff 
corps, arc qualifying by the passage of time 
for promotion to the higlicst rank in the army, 
and for colonel’s allowances. If they hold 
on to their appointments long enough, they 
will receive a pension double the pension of 
the highest civil officers in the country, 
thougli they have fiom their fiist appointmeut 
been icceiving precisely the same pay ns civi- 
lians in the department to which they belong. 
Is not this in your Excellency 's opinion a 
very serious blot on the system ? 

6. Out of the 1,4G7 officers who remain 
after deducting officers on civil emplo 3 ’, 1,187 
arc employed as regimental officers*, and only 
201 aie employed on the military and depart- 
mental staff. Was it not an entire revel sal of 
the pixjpor order of things to form nearly the 


Anstoes. 

S. Tlie introduction of the staff corps has, in my opinion/ 
been mischievous to the army, though beneficial to indi- 
viduals, liaving* secured to them promotion aud increased pay 
after fixed periods of service. 

3. I consider the State lias not received corresponding 
results, and that the number of field officers is far in excess 
of all conceivable requirements. 

At the same time it has to be borne in mind that, con- 
sequent on the reduction and reorganization of the Native 
army, a great number of officers became supernumerary 
vhom it was necessary to absorb. It was impossible to deny 
them all promotion ; and had the staff corps not been 
formed, the cadres of all the regiments must have been 
luaintaiued, promotion must have gone on in them, and the 
same number of supernumerary officers w'ould have been 
dependent upon the State for the pa^*' of their I’egimental 
rank. The loss or gain to Government has, therefore, been 
the difference between the pay the officers have received 
under staff corps rules and what they would have received 
had they gone on gaining promotion in their old cadres. 

The result of the reduction and the re-organization of 
the Madras army was to reduce the number of Native 
cavalry regiments by one-half, and the number of Native 
infantry regiments by nearly one-fourth; and to reduce the 
number of officers in each regiment by one-half in the cav- 
alr^*^ and by two-thirds in the infantry ; thus maldng super- 
numerary about S4 cavalry and 894 infantry officers. This 
number includes those who were on military or civil staff 
employ, 

4. I cannot view it as necessarily demoralizing to an 
army that its officers should be entitled to promotion by 
mere cxi)iry of a certain number of years in each rank, in- 
dei>endent of merit or efficiency ; because whatever system of 
promotion be adopted, unless every promotion be made by 
SELECTION, it is impossible to prevent an officer from rising, 
though he maj'^ not possess positive merit or efficiency. 

In every army there are numbers of officers who could 
not with propriety be classed as possessing special merit or 
efficiency, but who nevertheless discharge their duties decent- 
ly well, and whom it would be imiiossiblo to pass over or to 
get rid of because of want of merit or efficiency. 

Taking into consideration the drawbacks inseparable from 
Indian service, I do not consider that promotion up to the 
rank of licntenant-colonel is gained under the I’cgulations 
of the staff coips more rapidly than it should be. 

As regards the attainment of coloneTs allowances, it 
has to be remembered that officers who Joined the staff 
corps after a certain date"^ will only 
8th August 1880. succeed to them as vacancies occur on a 
fixed establishment, so that eventually the number of officers 
iu receipt of them will be much reduced. 

5. Yes; I consider the present rule under which military 
officers qualify for promotion while in civil employ is one 
of the mistakes of the staff corps system. 

In the summer of 1878 I brought this to the notice of 
the Madras Govemment ; and the question was submitted to 
the Government of India. If the several branches of civil 
employ were tiiken into consideration, I believe the esti- 
mate given iu this question of the number of officers thus 
withdrawn from military duty is much below the mark. 
Tlic same system prevails throughout the civil departments 
of the administration ; and it cannot, I think, be gainsaid 
that the military budget has continuously been unjustly 
hurthened by the payment of pensions to large numbers of 
officers and suboi’dinates who have been employed for long 
periods in the civil administration ; and by what other charges 
besides pensions I am unable to say. 

6. Yes, it was an inversion of tbe ordinary conditions 
of staff and regimental service. Since I have held command 
of the hladras army, it has been my constant endeavour to 
reintroduce the regimental system of promotion, and to 
make officers look to their regiments as their military home. 
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vrliolc of the ofiicers of the army into a staff 
corps ^•lion tho number of staff appointments 
boro so small a relation, to the number of 
re^mental appointments ? 

7. Ts there nny other airoy in tho world 
in which tho regimental officers of^ an army 
of 120,000 men would he taken entirely Iiom 
tho staff ? 

8. Is it not better that tho ntaff should be 
officered from regiments, so that as many 
regimental officeis as possible may acqniic a 
knowledge of staff duties, than that the regi- 
ments should be officered from the staff? 

9. If your TlKccllency admits that tho 
staff corps organization has been rnischicvous, 
would your Excellency leave it as it is, in consi- 
deration of the difuculties of establishing a 
fresh organization, or would your Excellenoy 
propose to abohsh it? 

10. Several scheraes for xc-classifying tho 
officers of the army for the purposes of promo- 
tion have been suggested ? 

(1) That tho classification should be entirely 
regimental, and that fbr this purpose several 
battalions should he linked into ono regiment, 
and promotion up to the muk of second-in- 
command should go rcgimcntally t command 
to go by selection. The regimental cadre to 
include a certain percentage of officers fa 
excess of regimentai requiremeuta in order 
that tho necessaiy number of officers may bo 
withdrawn from tho staff. 


(2) That the whole of the officers of the 
three armies should bo formed into one 
general list; that army promotion should go 
cither by length of service in each rank or by 
seniority on the occurrence of vacancies in the 
•> rank above, the regimental promotion being 
confined to tbo officers of tho regiment. 

Would your Excellency be in favor of any 
such change in respect to officers joining tbo 
Indian army for the future ? 

11. Would your Excellency be in favor of 
calling upon, all military officers now on civil 
employ to elect within a certain time between 
civil and militaiy^ employment, and if they 
elect to remain in ci^il employ, to bo prepared 
to^ give up the advantages of promotion iu 
military rank and all claims to coloneVs allow- 
ances, substituting for tbeso piivileges o 
pension calculated on the pension rules ot civil 
servants P 


tho staff corps system, 5s your 
Ercollency ia a position to retard or refuse 
of au inefficient or incapable 
accelerate tho promotion of officers 
of distinguished merit and ability ? 
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7. Not that I am aware of. 


8. Certainly so.* 


9. I would propose to abolish it, and to name a com- 
mittee of experienced officers to consider the terms under 
■which it could best be replaced. 


10 . 


(1) I do not believe tbat tbe Native army can be 
efficient without a regimental classification j and if^ con- 
sidering the small number of British officers altnobed to 
each of the present regiments, promotion cannot be fairly 
equalized by adopting a purely battalion system, I would 
recommend tbat three battalions be linked to form one regi- 
ment, and tbat promotion in it up to second-m-command 
should go regimentally, the command being filled by selection. 

Of course, tbe establishment of each x-egimeat must 
contain a percentage of officers in excess of ordinary regi- 
mental requirements, in order to replace officers -withdra-wn 
for staff employ. 

To pi’ovent the possibility of too rapid promotion, a 
minimum qualifying service could bo fixed for each grade, as 
in the British anny. 

(2) 1 am certainly ojiposed to tbe whole of tbe officers 
of the three ai-mios being formed into one general list. 
Such an organization would, in my opinion, form an 
unmanageable mass of officers devoid of cohesion, and be 
destmetive of all esprit de corps. 


11. As tbe number of senior officers is much in excess 
of tbe requirements of the serviee, I do not see what would 
be gained by calling on military offieei’s in civil employ to 
elect between civil and military employ and pension. It is 
to be remembered tbat, if called upon to make a choice, it 
would be, as a rule, the senior officers, who have tho prospect 
of soon being able to claim their military pension, who would 
elect to return to military duty, and for whom no suitable 
employment could be found. 

At the same time, steps should, I think, at once bo taken 
for calling on junior officers in civil emjxloy to elect wdtbin a 
eextain time between civil and military -employment, and 
should they choose the former, to be prepared to give up tbe 
advantages of military rank and all claims to military pen- 
sions. I also think tbat, in fairness to tbe military .budget, 
early steps should be taken for a fair share of tbe pensions 
of all officers noxv employed in civil departments falling on 
tbe civil budget. An actuaiy could easily determine what 
proportion of pension, having regard to civil and military 
service, should be charged to the civil and military accounts 
respectively, 

IS. If this question refers, as I presume it does, to 
regimental preferment, I have exercised such authority, 
though, owing to the difficulties at present of doing so, not 
to the extent X could have wished. 

I consider that it woidd be for the good of the army 
to give tbe Commander-in-Cliief considerable latitude as 
regards regimental iireferment, merely requiring him to report 
to Government in detail his reasons for passing over an officer. 

ana TtU July 1SV8, on tlio emplojinent ot mllitarj’ officer in civil hnmehes 
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^ 13. When an olBcer is considered to bo 
personally ■endesorving of further promotion, 
should it not be in tlio power of Government, 
on tho recommendation of Iho Commander- 
in-Cliief, to place him on halt-pay, or to call 
upon him, if he is entitled to pension, to tahe 
tho pension of his i-anli: ? 


14. Should not the pension of ofiicors in 
the ai'mj* bo fixed for the future on a scale, the 
object of which should be to secure tho services 
of ofiicers during^ their prime of life, and at 
tho same time not to offer them inducements to 
drag on their service in hopes of an increased 
pension after they have ceased to bo efiicient ? 


16. At what period of service should the 
maximum pension be obtainable, and wbat 
should this maximum be ? 


10. If this principle be adopted, may tiot 
tho system of colonel’s allowances, which really 
amounts to giving a very high special pension, 
not to tho most meritorious or most distin- 
guished, but to the longest lived oflIcei*sof the 
army, cease ? 


17, Should all staff and dcpaitmental ap- 
pointments, whether under your Excellency or 
under Govoinmcnt, be tenable for a limited 
period? What should this period be? and 
would it be advisable to vc&t the Governor 
General in Council with authority to extend 
the peiiod on the Bpecial rccorainciidiition of 
tho Commauder-in-Chic£ when, on public 
pround**, it is undesirable that an officer should 
vacate his office ? 


18. Wlicn an officer is passed over for com- 
mand by his junior in the army, should ho not 
bo called upon to retire after a certain peiiod 
of service ? 


19. Should not officers after five years* 
tenure of regimental command vacate their 
commands, subject to their being re-npnointed 
at the discretion of the Commander-in-Cliief up 
to 31 years’ service? 


13. YeSj I consider it very advisable that some rule of 
the hind should be framed. 1 have^ I admits induced several - 
inefficient officers to accept retirement, in preference to having' 
their cases reported to Government j but at the same time 
I have felt that if these officers had not accepted my opinion 
as to their disqualilicatious, and had refused the alternative 
offered to them, I might have had some difficulty in ridding 
the service of their presence. I consider that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should receive tho support of Government 
in all such eases. 

14. I think it would ho very desirable if such a scale 
of pension could be framed as would not' hold out induce- 
ments- to an officer to prolong his service in hopes of an 
increased pension after he has ceased to be efficient ; while 
at the same time it ought not to offer him a temptation to 
retire while he is still capable of rendering efficient service to 
the Government. 

Xn framing such a scale the financial bearing must be well 
considered ; for the State cannot afford to pay an milimited 
amount o£ pension. 

To prevent undue claims of the hind in the future. Gov- 
ernment might require officers hereafter entering the Indian 
army to accept the condition that they were amenable to any. 
alterations in the pension rules which Government might 
think it proper to introduce. 

15. I feel great diffidence in expressing any opinion in 
answer to this question; but it ocems to me to suggest that 
the maximnni pension might be obtainable in thirty-two 
years instead of, as at present, at the end of thirty-eight years, 
and that the maximum pension should be half the present 
coloneFs allowances, or £502-10. This calculation would 
give an Indian officer about £100 a year more than an officer 
of the British army who may have passed tho greater por- 
tion of his service in Buropo, and aboxit £120 more than tho 
English pay of an unemployed general officer. 

16. Yes, I think it should. I would however recom- 
mend that there should be a fixed establishment of oftieers in 
receipt of colonel’s allowances, as there is now in tho royal 
(late Indian) artillery and engineers ; but I would make 
})romotion to that establishment by selection as the reward 
for meritorious service, and not as the result of pure seniority j 
in short, as is now done in regiments of British cavalry and 
infantiy. 

17. I consider that, as far as the staff of the army is 
coucenicd, it is desirable that officers should only hold their 
appointments for a limited period, except in the case of the 
Judge Advocate’s and the Commissariat departments, the 
duties of which require special training which does not fit 
an officer for the dischaigc of other military duties. 


I would limit the tenure of staff appointments to five 
3 ’^cars; but I would give Government the pow^er to extend 
this period, on the recommendation of the Commander-in- 
Chief, for another two years, in cases where an officer had 
proved himself exceptionally fitted for a position, or where 
the interests of the public would suffer by an officer having 
to vacate at the end of the regulated period. 

18. I am of opinion that an officer who has been 
jjassed over for command because of unfitness, should be 
considered as disqualified for remaining on the active list, 
and that be should be called upon to retire or bo placed upon 
half-pay. The training and experience attached to the posi- 
tion of second-iu-command ought to fit its holder to succeed 
to a command. If it fails to do this, the officer’s services can 
be no longer of any use to tbe State. 

19. J strongly advocate the introduction of a rule 
which shall limit tho tenure of tho coramand of a regiment 
to five years; except under exceptional circumstances, when 
I would sanction, on the recommendation of the Commandor- 
in-Chief, the extension of this period for two more years, 
where a commandant has proved himself exceptionally fitted 

a 13 
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QuESXIO^*■S, 


20. Sliould not officers -who have "been passed 
over for brigade commands be rcqnued to 
return to England under the terms of para* 
graph 2 of G. G. O. !No. 79/ of let August 
1872? 

21. In ivhat way does your Excellency consi- 
der a reserve of ofiicers can bo provided for time 
of war — 

(a) For regiments. 

, (b) jVIilitary stall. 

(e) Deiiartuicntal staff. 


for ills position. I liovc on various occasions broug-lifc tLe 
want of sucb a rule to tlie notice of Government. 

I am not quite clear as to the meaning- of the latter part 
of this question My experience, however, leads me to con- 
clude that it is the m.an that yo\i have to deal with, and that 
yon cannot judge hy the number of years an olGcer has been 
in the service whether or not he is tit to command .a re<»i- 
roent. Of late years in this presidency an officer has seldom 
succeeded to a command before he has had 31 years' service ■ 
and, as a rule, commanding officers have had to vacate the 
command of their regiments on attaining to colonel's allow- 
ances before they have commanded them for five years. At 
the same time I am hound to say I could name many officers 
of such length of Ber\-ice -ivho are in every respect excellent 
commandants. 

20. I am certainly of opinion that an officer who has 
been thus passed over should ho required to return to England. 
No use can be made of his services in India, and it is iin- 
desirable that he should be allowed to remain ibere. 

21. I am unable to suggest to Government any plan 
wbicb would provide a reserve of officers, cither for regiments 
or for military or departmental staff, for times of war, unless 
they he kept up in times of peace. Gf course, battalions doing 
cantonment duty could afford some tempomi-}' help to batta- 
lions in the field ; hut such aid can hardly be looked upon 
as a reserve in the true sense of the word. 


OOTACAaiUND,- 
TAe Zrd Sejitember 1879. 


} 


(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

Commaiidcr-in-CAief, Madras Arm^. 


III. 

MADRAS. 

Replies by His Excellency General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C-B., G-C.S.I., Commander-in-Chief, 

Madras Army. 

dtlESTIOXS. AXSWEKS. 


1. It has been proposed at vatioas times by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord Napier o£ Ettrick, 
and olhor aufcbonfcios, greatly to reduce the 
number of military stations of the Madras 
army, nnd coiiscqucDtlj^” the number of troops 
on service within the iimifs of the presidency 
proper. "Wliat reduction of stations would 
your Excellency suggest with a view of con- 
centrating the troops at obligatoiy and strate- 
gical positions 5 and wLnt reduction of Native 
troops would your Excellency propose in con- 
sequence of tho reduction of stations and of 
the withdrawal of Madras troops from Bengal 
stations P 


1. I submit that concurrent authority was unanimous- 
» SCO Minuto by my pro. opposed to the sweeping reduotion 


deccssor in this command. 
Sir F, Unities, dated Mnd- 
xns 16th March 1872, nnd 
by other jlcnibcrs of Coun- 
cil j also to their previous 
Minntes, dated December 
1871 and January 1873. 


of stations and i-ogiments of Native 
infantry as recommended by Sir 
Cliarlcs Trevelyan and Lord Napier 
of Ettrick and in my opinion it is 
most unadvisahle now to adopt such 
a coui-se. 


Althongli I most heartily accept the principle of ooncon- 
trating the Loops as far as possible at obligatory and strate- 
gical positions, and of rodueing the number of single or 
out-stations to the uttermost, still I am deeply impressed 
■witli tho circumslaneo that the number of our Native troops 
is small as compai-ed to tho area to bo occupied, and to the 
duties they m.ay any d.ay be called upon to discharge; and 
that consequently, do what we may, after having met all local 
j-eqnirements only a small force remains at onr disijosal for 
concentration. The utility or the absolute necessity for the 
IJrescnce of troops may not he recoguizahle so long as they 
are present; but I venLu-e to affirm that if this neee.ssity ha 
nbglccted or ignored, local distiirhance will soon arise to 
prove that large areas of conquered territoiy cannot be peace- 
ably held, save by tbe presonee of troops, ready, if need bo, 
to act in suppoi't of order. 

On tbe above grounds 1 cannot rceommeud to Govern- 
ment tbe abandonment of Berbnmpore, or any reduction in 
tbe strength of tbe troops in tbe Nortbern District. 

I am unable to assent to the theory urged hy Lord Napier 
of Ettrick, that because tho Khonds have been quiet for a 
time, that therefore the presouco of tbe military is no longer 
required at Bcrliampore. 

Vizianagram might, I think, be abandoned, and the two 
regiments with adv.antage ho located together at Vizag.a- 
patam. But against this unification in a Jiitancial point of 
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view is tlie circiimstaiice tliat lines and public buildings now 
exist at the former place, whilst new ones for a second regi- 
ment would Uavc to be constructed at Vizagapatam. 

During the thrcc-and-a-hal£ years that I have held com- 
mand of the Madras ai-my, two calls have been made on the 
troops in the Northern district — first, in April 187 6 to sup- 
press a rising in the Bastar country ; and now to suppress 
one of a more serious nature in the Kampa and neighbouring 
territories, extending over an area of some two hundred miles 
of mountains and densely-wooded country, devoid of roads 
and stricken with fever. 

In 1857 these same people, hearing of the mutiny, rose in 
rebellion, and they did so again in 1802 ; but on this latter 
occasion, as on the present one, their rising was to be attri- 
buted to acts of oppression on the part of the Native 
officials. 

It is, I consider, beyond question that, but for the pre- 
sence of the troops on the present occasion, the insurgents 
would have devasted all the villages along the border, as the 
police, as a body, proved themselves quite incapable of meet- 
ing armed resistance ; and had it not boon for the good 
conduct of the Jeypur police, who are well recruited, dis- 
ciplined and armed, all signs of the authority of Govern- 
ment pending the arrival of troops would have disappeared 
within the hills. 

Lord Napier of Ettrich favors the retention of a regi- 
ment at Waltair on the grounds that it is a healthy and 
agreeable station ; but I would add that it is one of the 
irrineiiral ports and best nnehoragos between Calcutta and 
Madras. It is the district head-quarters ; is a large town 
containing a numerous Christian population ; and in the 
event of war with a maritime nation, it is one of the qjoints 
that ought to he carefully guarded. 

Since the construction of the extensive irrigation worts 
by Sir Arthur Cotton, the Godavery district has become 
the granary of the east coast ; and instead of its being left 
without troops, I have concurred with the Local Government in 
thinking that a detachment of Native infantry should bo 
located either at Samaleottah or at Kajahmnndry. The for- 
mer place has now the preference, because of the osistonce of 
the old public buildings and of bungalows for officers ; w'hore. 
as at Kajahmnndry everything would have to ho created. 

■ In considering the question of the military defence of the 
northern part of the const between C.alcutt.a and M.adras, 
it Las to be remembered that, since the introduction of steam, 
our line of communication is by sea, and that no speedier 
means is ever likely to he called into existence. 

Cuttack I would still continue to hold by a Madras regi- 
ment, for reasons which I will more fully detail in my answer 
to the next question. 

I last year recommended to Government the abolition of 
what was called the Northern command ; and the question 
is still before the Government of India. 

I feel unable to conciU' with Lord Napier in his in-oposal 
to abandon the stations of Vellore, K.alamcottah, and Quilon. 

The Fort of Vellore*' is a place of considerable hislon'oal 

« o -.r o- . . importance in Southern India, 

* Soo Mr. Sim’s Miimtc, ' , , ■ ■ ■ 

jdated tlio Ctli January 187R. and in the JNativc opinion is 
possessed of considerable strength. 
It is within easy reach of Madras by rail, and, in the event 
of any serious disturbance in Southern India, is a post which 
ought to ho occupied. Fui-ther, throughout the wdiolc of 
Southern India the only forts now in a fit state for occupa- 
tion against a Native enemy are those of Madras, Vellore, 
Bangalore, and Cannanorc. 

Supposing Vellore is to he abandoned, then the fort must 
ho destroj-ed 3 and this is a work which could not be accom- 
plished without a considerable outlay of money. 

The Native troops in the vicinity of iMadras cannot in 
my opinion he reduced j and as an additional reason for the 
retention of Vellore, has to he urged the financial considera- 
tion that lines and huildings now exist there, whereas, if the 
regiment is sent elsewhere, new ones will have to be built at 
a largo cost. 
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I liavo already rcoorameuded^ that the battery of artil- 
„ . ““1 two companies of British 

* See my Ifinufe, dated 8th infantry he withdrawn from Ti-i 

§^fGo“o™"ruroTlatr" chmopoly, and that the garrisi' 
of that station he reduced to two 
regiments of Native infantry. 

Although^ as stated by Lord Napier of Ettrick, the ex- 
treme part of Southern India seems to have settled doirn, 
still dacoity on a considerable scale is not unknowHj and but 
for the presence of troops to act, if need he, in support of the 
police, distnrhanee of a severe nature might easily arise. 

As to Lord Napier’s remark as to th ere being no necessity 
to retain a regiment at Quilon, I rvould draw attention to 
tlie fact that we are hound by ti-caty obligations to have four 
hattnlious of Native infantry -w'itliin the territory of the 
Maharaja of Travancore, or in its neighbourhood. And 
though I admit that the introduction of railroads gives us 
the means of acting within the spirit of that treaty without 
placing them actually on the frontier or within the territory 
of the jMaharaja, still I do not believe that he woidd williu"-- 
ly assent to the extreme south of India being left lyithout 
troops j nor do I think that such a measure would be advis- 
able. Erom Palamcottah there is rail commimication to 
Tuticorin, which is the most southern poi-t on the cast coast 
of the presidency, and one of some importance. 

I have in another paper rccommendedt that a half-hatta- 
t SoomyMumto.iUtea BtU ^0^ should hc located at Bakmcot- 

August 1879, ou quostioTis re- ‘tali and the other half at Qiiilon. 
fciTcti the Govcvniuent of If Quilon he ahandonctl^ there 

be no troops on the ^vest 
coast from Cape Comorin to Cannanore, a uistance of some 
^‘10 miles ; and^ in the event of war with a maritime power, 
all the backwaters by which the trade of the coimtiy is car- 
ried on throughout Travancore and Cochin would be at the 
mercy of the enemy. 

As regards Loid Napier's proposal for the abandon- 
ment of Mangalore^ I feel I cannot concur; and in loy 
view I loiow I have the strongest support of the Civil Gov- 
ernment. It is a port of some commercial importance, and 
the district contains a large hlusalman population. It 
is also the judicial and disti*iot head-guartors, It is not 
easily accessible from the land side; whilst during the south- 
%vest monsoon the communication by sea may be considered 
as very uncertain, if not at times completely cut off. Between 
Mangalore and Bombay there is no militaiy station on the 
coast, a distance of 360 miles; and if Quilon be also aban- 
doned^ there will be only one station for a coast line nearly 
700 miles long. 

I have already recommended to Government the abolition 
of a separate command for the Southern district, whereby a 
considcuablc saving in money will be effected. 

As regards the abandonment proposed by Lord Napier of 
the hrcncli Hocks and of Mercaia, I think that if at the 
former place the xwosence of troops is not needed by the 
Maharaja ^or duty at Mysore, the cantonment at the 
3?reneh Rocks might ■well be abandoned, and the regiment be 
added to the garrison of Bangalore. But hero, again, I beg 
to bring to notice that, in a financial point of view, lines 
-and. buildings arc at^ncsont in existence at the rrcnch Bocks, 
w'hilst new ones would have to be constructed at Bangalore. 

I have long brought to notice the uuadvisabilily of retain- 
ing a whole regitnent of Native infantry at jMercara. The 
duty there is most distasteful to the sepoy, because of the 
cold, the deluge of rain which falls during the monsoon, and 
the dearness of Native infantry be retained 

there, a wing of a regiment ought to sullice, or it might be 
occupied by a detachment of British troops; when herc.iftcr 
it might become a sanitarium for the British garrison of 
Cannanore, and, when the mil is completed to Mysore, per- 
haps also for the troops at Bangalore. 

Information has already been called for by mo as to the 
suitability of the existing buildings for the accommodation for 
100 BritibU troops, and of llicir state of repair ; but fiom what 
I of the place, I am afraid that it could not be made a 
suitable quarter for British troops without considerable outlay. 
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* ^1) Extra latta. 

f 2) An aiiiplo free ration. 
fsS Pree quarters. 

Bounty greut-coat and 
trousers. 

(5) Pensions to the heirs of 
nil men who die there, service 
in Burma heiug^ considered as 
foreign seta ice. 


In paper provioiiely alluded tOj I have recommended 
that one wing of a regiment of Native infantry he at the 
^French B<jcks, and the other at Mercava ; and these should, 
I consider, relieve each other so as not to keep Natives at 
Mercara for a whole tour of three years and upwards, 

I am unable to recommend any reduction in the nirmher 
of sepoys within the presidency j and as regards the em- 
ployment of Madras troops outside the presidency, I would 
beg to refer to the opinions cypressed by me in my paper 
previously alluded to. 

2, I would continue to garrison Burma with Madras 
Native troops only. 

The ^Madras sepoy is content to serve in that province, 
and to remain there separated from his family for a period 
of thi’cc years, in consideration of 
the advantages'^ now granted to 
him for such service. All that 
has to be guarded against is that 
the tour of such service shall not 
come round too rapidly, I am 
of opinion that every regiment 
should, if possible, have fifteen 
years in India before being again ordered on that service ; 
and that, under no ciucumstances, should a tour of such 
service come round at a less period than twelve years. To 
ensure that this rule shall not be broken, some margin must 
be allowed ; for our relations with the Court of Burma are 
not, and are not likely to be, of a nature to enable us to 
count for a certainty as to the exact number of regiments 
wo may at all times find it necessary to locate on the Bur- 
mese frontier. 

The men of Southern India are better able to stand tbe 
cUmate of Burma than men drawn from tbe Bengal or 
Bombay presidencies ; and I further consider that such a tour 
of service is a good training for any service beyond seas 
wlucb circumstances may require of the Native army. 

Tb© Madras army, consisting as it does of men of very 
modified castc-prejudices, and who are for the most part 
recruited from oistricts bordering on the sea, it is no more a 
hardship for them to embark on boardship than it is for the 
British soldier. "^Ticrens to the high-caste man, and to the 
man who from his infancy has only heard of the sea as a 
place of punishment, the bare idea of having to take ship is 
a subject of dread. 

The Madras troops have always been ready to serve in 
the Straits, or in China, or on the Biu*mese coast; and the 
Government has been able to feel that their attachment to 
the service and their loyalty have not been shaken by the im- 
position of a fair amount of such duty. On the other hand, 
it is equally certain that Bengal troops have never willingly 
taken to such service ; and that while it had to be performed 
by them, even in the smallest degree, difficulties w^ere con- 
stantly arising which were prejudicial to discipline, and 
tended to weaken the attachment of the sepoy to the service. 
Even the Bengal regiments which were styled volunteers, 
and which by their recognized constitution were bound to 
serve wnERESOE^'nii required, never, in their hearts, willingly 
accepted the beyond-sea condition of ser-\dce ; and whenever 
they were called upon to go on boardship, for even a few 
days, they never embarked without feeling dissatisfied, if 
not angered, at having to fulfil this article of their bond. 
It was not infrequent to hear them describe their condition 
as that of compulsory volunteers {zahardusti halanieer^ ; 
and what officer bearing in mind such facts could now recom- 
mend to Government the roimposition of such a condition 
of service. 

I admit that the dread of such service may he less than 
it was forty or fifty years ago, and it may become still less as 
the men become better educated and travel more by rail. I 
further admit that Bengal regiments have volunteered to 
cross the seas to go on foreign service ; and I believe that, so 
long as regiments are efficiently commanded and led by their 
British officers, they will bo found willing to volunteer. But 
these were exceptional circumstances, and they must con- 
tinue to be looked upon as such ; whilst the question I am 
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3. If, HB las been frequontlj* st.ntel, the 
present Madras army tfi larger than is neces- 
sary for the rrants of tlie presidency, does 
your Excellency beliero that it should ho 
maintained nt ita present strength as a general 
reserro for the army of India ? 


9 5 


4 6 
O 7 


now answering has reference to the provision of a contin- 
uous relief of a number of regiments for garrison duty out 
of India and across tbo sea. 

The men of the Bengal army live on flour ; while the 
staple food of all the coast stations in the eastern seas is rice. 
Men cannot change the food they have been accustomed to 
from their infancy n-ithout suffeiing. This was partly the 
cause why the Bengal sepoys suffered so in health when 
required to serve on the coast; and further the change to a 
damp, rainy climate from the dry heat of the Upper Prov- 
inces a^ravated the erdl. 

Every officer who is conversant with the feelings of the 
Bengal sepoy is well aware of the dislike with which ho 
serves even in Calcutta, or anywhere in Bengal proper; the 
causes being mainly those which I have mentioned as operat- 
ing to their disadvantage if required to serve on the coast. 

Again, Government is required 
to compensate the sepoy for 
the dearness of the staple food he 
is accustomed to,'* though, for the 
sake of saving money, he may, to 
the detriment of his health, live 
upon the food of the province ho 
is serving in; and therefore it 
must he to the advantage of Gov- 
ernment to employ the vice-eating 
races in the rice-producing prov- 
inces, and the flour-eating races 
in the corn-producing countries. 
Envthev, it has to ho home in mind 
that the Madrasi is acoiistomed 
to the frequent use of moat or 
fish or ouny-stuffs with his lice. 
The use of these was either con- 
sidered prohibited to the Bengal 
sepoy, or, if a Muhammadan, he 
was unaccustomed to their use. 

"Whether the advantages now deitved by tlie Madras 
troops going to Bunna, or elsewhere beyond sea, are greater 
than are indispensable to secure their willing service may ho 
open to consideration. But although I admit that the benefits 
are considerable, I should be sorry to see nny change intro- 
duced ; for to do so now must have the cfiect of shaking the 
men's faith in the reliance to be placed U]5on the orders of 
Govermnent, and it might lessen their willingness to embark 
on such service. 

It is just one of those matters in which I consider liber- 
ality to ho the best policy ; for when a Government has to 
haggle with its army ns to whether or not its conditions arc 
accephable, then that army — and the more especially a 
purely mercenary one — ^is on the high road to becoming its 
own master. 

8. I have, for reasons given in another paper, stated my 
opinion that the Madras army is at present not larger than 
is necessary to meet the wants of the presidency, and for 
duty in Burma and in the other territories not included 
in the presidency proper ; but, as therein stated by mo, it may 
be possible to reduce the number of regiments of infantry, 
whilst increasing the proportion of privates in the regiments 
maintained to 750 or 800, according to the number of regi- 


* About April of tbj.s jeor I 
believe coiupcnfintion for dear- 
uess of food was bciug giveu 
as foUoTvfii — 

.He A. P. 

To Bengal regiments 
in tlm Punjab for flour 1 
Mtidms regimonts 
at Rau-al Pindi for 
rice ... . . ... 8 

Ditto Mooltnn ditto 6 
Bengal regiment at 
Caloxitta for flour ... 6 
Madras ditto for 
jioe ... ... ... 5 

Tlie dcame«s of rice at Itawal 
Pindi and MooUan was dno to 
tbe Punjab being a corn-grow- 
ing country. Hie doamess of 
flour at Calcutta was due to tbe 
eost of carriage of flour to Cal- 
cutta — Bengal producing rice. 
The dearness of rice at Calcutta 
was due to previoxis rice-faminc 
and general scarcity in South- 
em and Western India. 


ments reduced. 

I am of opinion that it is advisable to maintain the Madras 
Native army at its present strength as a gcneml resorvo 
for the army of India^ and as n countci’poisc to the armies 
of the other presidencies. 

1 believe it to be of importance never to forget that the 
Madras presidency embraces a very largo extent of terri- 
tory and a population amounting* to thirty-one and-a-hal£ 
millions^ exclusive of the population of Cochin,, Travancorcj 
hlysore,* and Hyderabad, 

I have further in my other paper shown that if the 
Madras infantr3’^ is to continue to furnish the Native portion 
of the garrison of Burma, it will not be practicable for it 
to do so with a loss number of regiments than tliiity, and 
■with tUo complement of privates increased to 800, 
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<L. As a -matter of fact, does tho surplus 
of regiments maintained under 3*our Excel- 
lency’s command in excess ofrequirements for 
local purposes form a thoroughly cfScicnt 
reserve in case of danger, or in tho event 
of necessity arising from the active employ- 
ment of troops either for foreign service or 
fiorvico within tho presidency? 


5. If an efficient and available reserve of 
the Iiidian aiiny is considemd necessary lor 
tho safety of the empire, should it not bo 
recruited and maintained from those parts 
of the Country which give ns our best soldiers, 
rather than amongst the weakest and least 
warlike races of India, due regard of course 
being had to tho necessity of not giving too 
great strength or promiucnco to any partir 
oular races or religions P 


6. Is it not unjust to tho people of India 
to lax them heavilj' for the maintenance of 
a foico which has been declared by tho highest 
authorities in tho Madras presidency to bo 
far in orcesa of tho wants of tho province, 
and which, from its ©xpenso and fiom tlie 
nature of the races from which it is recruited, 
has been deUbcratel3' and officially declared 
to bo unsuitable ns a reserve for the main 
army of India? Have not the tax-payeis of 
India a right to demand that the arm.v for 
which tho3' are called upon to pa3* shall be 
organized on the most efficient possible basis, 


tbemselvos smart ttiid intelH- 
gcitt, and fuU3' equal to all tho 
duties required of them. The 
regiment turned out well on 
parade, and stood under arms 
iu a manner he lind seldom 
seen surjinsscd. Tlie duties on 
guard were crtlcicntly per- 
foimied; and on oiit*post duties 
they' shon*od intelligoncc in tho 
position of tho sentries, and in 
strengthening the supports and 
reserves by shelter-trenches, 
and making an intelligent use 
of the ground. 


There are but four regiments of iladras lig-Iit cavalrj^ 
numbering altogether 1,200 troopers, of which one only 
is in the presidency proper, the others being stationed in a 
foreign State or in other provinces of India. The service 
is popular, and the men ride well. One regiment did good 
service in the North-West Provinces during the mutin 3 ’'. 

4i. I consider that the surplus of regiments maintained 
in this presidency in excess of requirements for local purposes 
ought to form an elBcient reserve in case of danger, either 
for foreign service or for service within the presidency. If 
it does not do so, it is not because the ^Madras sepoy cannot 
be made an efficient soldier. The cause would be attribut- 
able to want of proper teaching and proper leading on tlie 
part of the British officers, and to neglect on the part of 
the Comniandcr-in-Chief and Government in failing to re- 
quire the efficient discharge of this duty'. 

. In proof of the possible efficiency of the Madras sepoy, 
Tlio isrntivo omcors proved I may say that only Lately, on tho 

inspection of the 86th Native 

Infantry at Bawal Pindi by 
Major-General Bright, that offi- 
cer expressed himself'^ in most 
complimentary toi'ms of the regi- 
ment. The 80th Begimeut in- 
spected at Moollan was very 
highly spoken of by the inspect- 
ing general; whilst the conduct 
of one of the suhadars, Sbaik 
Daood, was specially brought to 
notice by the head transport 
officer at Dadur, as having brought a convoy of 400 camels 
to tliat place without any loss, being the first instance of ii 
convoy having arrived without leaving several loads behind. 
Again, the ai>pearance and drill of the 25th Native Infantry 
at Malta was highly commended by tho Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. 

At the same time I admit that some Madras infantry 
regiments do not come up to the proper standard ; but this 
is not because of any inherent deficiency or defect in the 
material available. It has been because of the regiments 
being badly commanded, partly arising from a rigid 
adherence to tho claims of seniority, partly to the British 
officei-s having been constantly changed, and partly to a 
loss of feeling of esprit de corpSj created by large I’cductions 
and a flood of supernumeraries, and partly because the army 
has not had its fair chance of field service. 

5. I consider that ‘it is not possible to recruit the re- 
serve of the Indian army altogether from those parts of 
the country which are said to produce the best soldiers, 
without giving undue strength and prominence to the races 
and religions of those countries. 

I admit that the men of Southern India are not as phy- 
sically strong, nor are they now by instinct as warlike, as the 
men of the north. But this presidency can produce men of 
sufficient stamma to discharge all the calls made upon the 
Native soldier j and I believe I am justified iu saying that 
tho marching powers of the Madras sepoy have not been 
found wanting. That he is a good shot is established by the 
musketry' returns of the army. 

The value of a ^ladras reserve was fully realized in 1857 ; 
and it docs not seem to me to he prudent to discard such 
experience. Ilistoxy is apt to repeat itself; and undue re- 
liance on one body of a mercenary army is the way to has- 
ten on such a repetition. 

G, As I have above stated, I do not consider that the 
Madras army, as at present maintained, ie in excess of the 
wants of the presidency; or that the races from which it 
can be recruited are effete and unsuited to make good soldiers; 
and therefore I cannot consider that the tax-payer is called 
upon to support an overgrown and useless army for the sake 
of sentiment, or in the interests of the people of the presi- 
dency. As a matter of fact, I believe the population of the 
i^Iadras presidency laig“ely contributes towards the expenses 
of the soldiers of tho otljer presidencies, after paying for 
their own army. _ 
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and foriTied of tlie best procurable material, 
■vritlioufc I'egard to eontiment or tbe interests of 
tbc people of any particular province ? 

7. Even if sentiment be admitted ns a 
proper clement in tlie decision of this question, 
have the people of ifadras any greater claim 
to ask to Lave an anuy maintained for their 
employment than the other southern races 
of an unwariike character, such as the people 
of the Lower Provinces of Bengal have ? 

8. Is it not the case that from long 
custom the people of Madras have forgotten 
and abandoned tlio use of arms, and have 
settled down to agriculture and peacoablo 
pursuits ? Is it not the case that employment 
in the army is hccoming distasteful to them i 
and that the reduction of legiraents with llio 
payment of a gratuity, calculated on length 
of service, would be looked upon as a great 
relief and boon hy those allowed to return 
to their homes ? 


9. If the number of regiments and men 
in the Madras army "was reduced, would it 
not be possible to make the remaining rogi- 
menfs far moio efficient, and to secure the ser- 
vices of really nsoful able-bodied young men ? 


10. It has been assorted that the men of 
the Madras sappers and miners are n far finer' 
and more useful set of men than the men of 
the Madras Kalivo infantiy. Is your Excel- 
lency aware of any reason for this difference ? 


^ 11. "Wonld it be possible nnd desirriblo io 
mcrease Ihe iminber of regnmenta organired 
ana raised as the sappers and miners now ore? 


7. If I belioved tbat the races o£ the ^Madras presi- 
dency were as unfitted for the duties of a soldier as those 
which people the province of Bengal proper^ I should be no 
advocate for their cmplo 3 unenfe as a matter of sentiment ; 
nor do I believe that the Bengalis have any dosive to serve 
as soldiers. 

8. No doubt the people of Madras have from a lono- 
continuance of peace largely abandoned the use of arms^ and 
have willingly settled down to agric\iltural and peaceable 
pursuits; but it would be au eiTor to suppose that amongst 
so large a population there arc not thousands who uould 
willingly take up arms if the opportunity offered. 

The police records establish bej’ond dispute that a desire 
of anarchy is not altogether dead ; and to-morrow the hold 
and the unscrupulous would defy the law if they ihouo'ht 
they had the i>owcr to do so. 

Although the ‘number of suitable recruits for the Native 
army has not been forthcoming of late^ I do not believe this 
circumstance to have arisen from any backwardness on the 
2 >arl of the population generally to enter the army because 
of their aversion to a military career, but rather to the fact 
that the advantages of military service compared with those 
offered by other professions arc not as proportionately favor- 
able as they were in times past; that the duties imposed on 
the sepoy are much heavier than they used to be ; and that 

Sco ray Tncmorandmii,ilated has to SOI’ VC during a longer 
2Sth ^J«iy» on the subject of portion of his service outside the 
reenuting. presidency,'^' 

So far from the reduction of regiments or relief from the 
service being looked aipon by the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, or sepoys ns a boon, the contrary would be the case ; 
and in no army in the world are the men less inclined to 
give u]> the service either on receipt of n gratuit^^ or of a 
I>ension. A man once enlisted, his regiment becomes his 
Lome ; be marries ; his family accompanies the regiment 
(save on foreign service) ; and he and his wife and childvon 
are entirely dependent on the State for their living. 

An order for reduction to the jVfadras army means, to 
eveiy man reduced, social degradation, and reduction to 
poverty ; and it is certain that this very question is now 
occupying the minds of the whole of this Native army. 

9. The number of recruits required for the existing 
Madras army is not more than the population can give, .and 
therefore the reduction of the number of regiments wotilcl 
not, in my opinion, be likely to influence the quality of the 
recruits for the future. Indeed, reduction is rather likely to 
prove injurious than beneficial to recruiting, as it would shake 
the faith of the people in the stability of the service, and in 
the advantages they may hope to attain in it. 

10. The Madras sappers and miners arc perhaps a finer 
and more useful set of men than those of the Madras Native 
infantiy ; hut still they arc recruited entirely from within 
the presidency, and from the same class as the sepoys 
of the Native infantry. I attribute their superiority 
mainly to the circumstance that the men are ^ able 
to earn working pay in addition to their ordinary 
wage, and that this difference enables the men and their 
families to fare better than their brothers in the Native 
infantry. Further, this branch of the service is cantoned only 
at the favorite stations of the army ; it has jiroporiionntcly 
no guard duties to perform ; and only one comjjany out of 
the ten is ordinarily serving in British Burma. Also, this 
regiment is possessed of a high feeling of esprit de corps, con- 
sequent on its alwa^'s having been allowed to have its fair 
share of active service j whereas the Native infantry, during 
the last half century, has not always been treated justly in 
this respect. 

11. In my opinion the existing fogiment of sappers 
hnd miners is sufficient to meet all the requirements of the 
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presidency, and to afford, when necessary, fiome companies 
for active service. I am therefore adverse to their being 
increased, 

(Sd.) lSfEVIIjT.E CHAMBEHLAIN, General, 

Co)nma7ider-in~C/tiefj j[radras ^r?ny. 


^Confidential .] 

No. 2835, dated Madras, SOth March 1878. 

From — Brigadier-Genehai* H. O^Conneet., Quarter Master General, iVradras Army, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Military Department. 

With reference to correspondence from the Government of India, referred to the Commander-in- 
Chief under your No. 1615 of the 28th instant, I have the honor by order to state that a regiment 
of Native infantry can be spared from the Madras presidency ; hut His Dxccllency the Commandcr- 
in-Chxef considers that, hefore ordering one to Cachar, the objections to such a move should be fully 
represented and carefully considered. 

2. Regiments of this presidency have their families with them, except on foreign service. If 

separated fi'om them, the ordinary pay of the men is not suflfieient to maintain themselves and their 
families. It will bo necessary therefore that a regiment, pi*oceeding to Cachar should he accompanied 
by its families. The cost to Government of moving the large number of women and children 

will he great ; and in addition sxiitablc hutting lines will have to be provided at Caebar. The climate 

there is so unlike that of the iVIadras presidency, that there will probably be much sickness. Men 
will he granted sick certificate to their homes, and must tako their families with them. The widows 

and children of those who die at Cachar will have to he sent back to the presidency at considera.hle 

cost. All tliis udll cause much suffering and discontent, which, in the opinion of Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, may be avoided by a more judicious distribution of our Native troops in the three 
presidencies, 

3, At present the Madras army has one regiment of Native cavalry and four of Native 

infantry serving out or the Co3Eat.x.ND : in the Snugor District and at Dorunda. Whilst 

these regiments are at long distances from their ovm presidency, the Bombay army has troops far to 
the southward in the Belgaiun District, which is close to the homes of the Madras sepoys. 

'L. It was the intention of Sir Norillc Chamberlain to preixare this summer a scheme, for 
submission to Government^ on the re-disti*ibution of .the ^^Fadras army, and he hopes still to do so. 
The present proposal has led to his views on the subject being now partially and briefiy stated. 

5. For active or foreign service the Madras sepoy is ready and willing to go anywhere. Ho 
knows that during his absence his family is comfortable, for the rations and allowances granted are 
sufficient to provide for himself and family. Ho therefore willingly proceeds wherever he is ordered. 

6. But it is different when, merely to garrison a place out of their own presidency, men are 
sent to an unknown and remote comer in Bengal, where the language, climate, and customs are 
strange, and where there is not the excitement of active service to occupy their minds. They then 
brood over the discomforts around them, and are unable to comprehend why they are thus expatriated. 

7. In arranging our peace garrisons. His Excellency considers it is wise policy to keep troops 
near their homes and among their own people; and he is strongly of opinion that both for poHtical 
and military reasons our three Native armies should ho kept distinct. 

8. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief thinks that his views on this subject should he 
placed hefore the Government of India for consideration, for he is of opinion that a much larger 
question than the mere move of a regiment is involved. 

9. If it is still deemed necessary to call for a regiment of Madras Native infantry to bo 
placed at Cachar, His Excellency would name the lOtli Regiment Native Infantry now at Trichinopoly. 
A regiment can best be spared from Trichinopoly. The llth Regiment Native Infantry, which it 
was proposed to rhove next season from Vellore to Trichinopoly, can be sent to Cannanore in place 
of the 19th Native Infantry which was put down for Cannanore. The force at Trichinopoly will 
then be reduced from tlnce to two regiments of Native infantry. 


[Confidential.] 

jLTmute aipon the em^ployment of a Hegiment of JHadras Native Infantry in Cachar. 

In ihe letter from the Quarter blaster General are shortly set forth the general objections to the 
employment of a bladras infantiy regiment in Cachar ; and to these I desire to state others which 
did not come within the scope of that communication, hut which, in my opinion, call for full 
consideration. 

2. This Native army has three kinds of duties ordinarily imposed upon it — 

I. — Service within the presidency — ^uffiich may be considered as including the Nizamis 
dominions, the Mysore territory, and the province of Coorg. 

II. — Service in other provinces in Indi.n. 

III. — Foreign service — under whiqh heading is ordinarily included service in British Burma 
and the Andamans. 


^ 15 
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f Tlie present strength 5s admittedly very low. An 
increase was lately recommended by the local author- 
ities, both civil and military, but was negatived by 
the Oovemment c£ India. 
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3 . I. SERVicrE -sciTnix the PitEsiDEXcy. — There are at present sen’ing within the prosidenoy 

two regiments o£ light cavalry and twenty-sis; regiments of infantry^ or half of the oavnliy an'd 
about three-fifths of the iitfantrr. 

4.. Annexed is a comparative statement of the troops of the Madras presidency since 1837, at 
intervals of twenty vears. I select thesso periods because 1837 was the end of the long peace which 
preceded the Afghan War ; 1857 was the year of the mutiny ; and during the last twenty years oar 
whole military system in India has liecn reorganized. 

5. It will he seen from this statement how lar"C have been tbe reductions in the sticngtb of this 
Native army, and the relative dccrensc of home service as compared to service outside tbe limits of 
the pi'esidency. Since 1862 the regiments of cavalry have been reduced from seven to four (a), and the 
ren-imonts of infantry from fifty-two to forty j or, in other words, the cavalry by nearly one-half, and 
the infantry by nearly one-fonrth. In 1837 and in 1S37 seven out of eight of the cavalry regiments 
were serving witHu the presidency j now two out of four are serving outside of the presidency. 

In 1837 forty-five I'cgiments of Native infantry were 
serving within the prcsidcuey, and seven without. In 
1857 thirty-two avcrc serving within and twenty* with- 
out. Nowf the proportion is twenty-six within to 
fourteen without. 

6. It has to he rememhered that from the regiments located within the presidency have to be 
met the demands for service in the other provinces of India and in Biu-mah ; and it cannot, 1 tliinh, 
bo expected that the Madras army should remain contented and efficient if the proportion of home 
service is only to he viewed as a Ituotuating quantity to be regulated by the necessities arising 
elsewhere. 

7. In 1857 tliis army had twelve of its battalions of infantry in Biirmali j tiio necessity may 

any day .arise for largely increasing the present strength 
of that division.]- Without a reserve of regiments 
within the presidency that demand could not he metj 
and it seems to me to be the duty of this Government 
not to lose sight of its o-wn responsihilitics in its desire 

to meet calls made upon it hy other presidencies, 

8. The phj'-sique of this Native army is far from being what it ought to he. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable recruits for the infantry has been forcibly brought to my notice by almost every 
Commanding Offioer I have come into contact with j and I lately felt myself called upon to publish a 
General Order prohibiting the enlistment of youths physically -unfit to discharge the duties of a 
soldier. Such men are useless on field service; whilst rvith ordinary cantonment duties they, in middle- 
life, become a burthen upon the Pension Establishment. One of the causes assigned for flie difficulty 

in recruiting from amongst the rural population is the 
loss of popnlaritj’- of army service; this is said to 
proceed partl 3 ' because of the greatly increased propor- 
tion of foreign and Bengal to home service, and the long 
periods some regiments arc kept out of their own 
presidency,]: The Native army can onlj' be kept 

efficient b^'- drawing to its ranks an unfailing supply of 
the pick of the village lads ; and whatever deters them 
from accepting militarj' service is, to mj' mind, a sub- 
ject worthy of the serious consideration of Government. 

9. As some persons measure the efficiency and utility of the Madras army by comparing it with 
that of Bengal, I here say most distinctly that, do what wc maj-, the Madras sepoy can never attain fo 
the Bengal standard, whilst I believe it to he eqnallj' certain that the men of Southci-n India fall far 
short, as a race, in possessing the courage and military instincts of the men of Northern India ; hut I 
do believe that now, as heretofore, the Madrassee, jrroperl^'- selected and commanded, can he made into 
a very serviceable soldier ; and further T am couA-iueed that, for many obvious reasons, no grea-fcer 
blunder could be committed than to allow him to lose his place in the military organization hy which 
this Empire is held, merelj^ to let in a bettor man. Our homely adage of not trusting all our eggs in 
one basket ought ever to ho borne in mind by the Government. 

10. II. — Seuvice ut OTiiEn PnoAUNCES Df IxMA. — ^Thc strength of this Native army has admit- 
tedly been regulated Avith reference to its partial emploj-^ment in other provinces of India ; but there 
are reasons AA'hj' this sj'stcm cannot be strained Avithout injury to the army. 

11. In 1837, out of an establishment of eight regiments of light cavalry and fifty-fr-o of 

infautr}', only one of the former and seven of the 
latter were Serving outside the presidency, f.e., with the 
Nagpore force, and in Bloulmein and the Straits. § In 
1857 an Increase appears to the Nagpore force of one 
i-ogiment of infantry. j| In 1877 the Nagpore force is 
shoAvn as reduced to its original strength ; whilst an 
increase is exhibited of one i-egimcnt of caA-ab-y and 
three of infantry as sei-A-ing in the Saugor Eistrict, and 
Iaa-o in Bengal Proper.Tf This increase Avas upon a reduced 
army, and included two out of the four regiments of 
caA-alry and eight out of the forty regiments of infantry. 

, _ To fully appreciate the change Avrought since 1 837 in 

proportion of service Avithin and Avithout the presidency, it has to bo remembered 
, ,, , ye.'ir the onlj- call for foreign sorvico AA-as one regiment at Moulmcin and tAVO in the Straits, 
1 "’"'''it serving in the Nagpore tcrriloiics, the whole Madras 

army was cantoned near tbe homes of the men Avithin the nresidenev. 
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li In tho RjiiiiG year tlic regiments scr\ ing in Bnrmali 
show un increase from one to twebe, nnd in the 
Straits from tn o to lliree. 

V One at Dommla. 

One nt Cuttack, 

Tito lattor station has since 1803 hocn frc<tuently held 
by Mmlms troops, though it ‘is rcallr in Boncnl 
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12. In fairness to tliis army, and having regard to its efficiency, its service out of the presidency 
ought, I thinJe, to bear some proportion to that exacted from the armies of the other presidencies. 
To the Bcng.al ai-my, service in Bengal Proper has always been considered by the men as 
coming under the head of service in other provinces, and has always been distasteful to them j but 
there has been little of it ; and regiments have been regularly relieved. In that army there is no 
ordinary foreign service. The Bombay army has Scinde ns its outlying field of service, with 
Aden as foreign service. The Madras army has a large proportion of outlying service, and five 
regiments of infantry alwa 3 'S in the British Burma Division. 

13. 1 have already alluded to the long time our regiments remain at stations in the Central 
Provinces, &c., &c. This I believe partly originated to save Government the heavy expense of a move, 
and 2 >artly because the meu are so overwhelmed by their numerous relatives and hangers-on, that the 
order to march is tnown to every one in the presidency to cany -ivith it the impoverishment of the 
regiment. However, if this army is to he considered mobile, the difficulty must be met, and I bave 
instituted inquiries in view to the possible restriction of families ; but the measure is a delicate one 
needing careful handling j and to produce any lasting effect the Native officers and soldiers must 
themselves be taught to see that the object in view is for their omi good. In my opinion five years is 
the maximum limit which any regiment should be allowed to remain at one station. As matters now- 
stand, there is the greatest difficulty in recruiting j whilst to the injury of officers and men alike, single 
regiments and detachments are lost to sight except for a few days during the annual inspection. 

14'. As regards the matter of cost of a. Madras regiment when emjfioj-ed out of its own presi- 
dency, there seems to me room to doubt whether the financial resiilt has ev'er hcea fully estimated. 
Government has to pay .the fare of the wives and children, as well as of the men, when moved by 
rail ; if the regiment marches, the difference between actual cost and old rates of cart-hire. The 
regimental lines are far more costly than those of a Bengal regiment ; whilst the lines of a Bengal 
regiment -will not suit a Madras regiment ; nor vice versa. Purther, the compensation for the difference 
in the price of rations must be a considerable item ; for it is calculated upon the Madras articles of 
* Compciisatloii is granted on tbo amount of rico food, whilst the men generally live upon the grain of 
snflScient for a man only, irrespective of tlio uumlicr the country. 'll- Lastly, the clothing and e^uijiment are 
of the family dopendent on him. furnished from Madras. 

15. At the same time my review of the conditions of such service would not he complete were 
I to omit to say that hut for the comparative cheapness of living (in oidinary j'ears) in the Centr.al 
Provinces, &c., &c., and the other advantages now deiaved by the men, a disinclination on the part of 
the sepoys for such service — whioh is not now the case — would probahlj’- be evinced. 

16. No one can, I think, look at the Disposition Map of the Madras army without being struck 
by the anomalous distribution of its regiments. By degrees, to meet pressing calls, corps and detach- 
ments have been thrust into the Bengal Presidency, until in the north they approach to Allahabad, 
and in the e.ast stretch away to Chota Nagpore and Cuttack. Praotic.ally speaking, this is repeating on 
a small BO.alo, but with loss inflammable material, what was done with the Bengal army after the large 
annexations bj’ Lord Dalhousie. Such a course seems to mo hurtful to the interests of the State, as 
being likely to engender the notion of our being too largely dependent upon this N.ativo army; whilst 
it is certainly injurious to discipline and military efficiency. 

17. The request now comes to scud another regiment of infantry to Caohar — (to enable a 
Bengal regiment to be stationed in reseiwo at Jbelum) — consequent upon the adva-nce of one regiment 
to Quetta and the employment of another in the Simla hills. Speaking on behalf of the interests of 
this army, I feel called on to oppose the measure not only on the general grounds already stated, but 
for other special reasons. Service in that province will be most unpopular. It will possess all the 
disad%'antages of service in Burmah without any of its advantages. I presume that no distinction is 
intended to ho made as regards emoluments between service to the north-east of Calcutta at Caohar, 
and service to the west of Calcutta at Dorunda. Unless it ho so, the regiment must bo accom- 
panied by its families ; suitable lines must be built : and the regiment can only he moved there at the 
commencement of the diy se.ason, so as to be housed hy^ the setting in of the rains. If the regiment is 
to be moved y%’ithont its families, free quarters and rations, &c., must he furnished as in Buimah ; but 
I do not see how this could he done without instituting a dangerous precedent as regards this army, 

• and also creating an invidious distinction -with respect to the Bengal regiments cantoned in that 
neighbourhood. 

18. Bather than send a Madras regiment to1ic cantoned in a remote coi-ner of the north-eastern 
frontier of Beng.al, I would urge that this presidency occupy one of the southern stations of the 
Bombay army — whilst that army sends a regiment to occupy one of the southern stations of the 
Bengivl Presidency. 

19. This suggestion loads up to the much larger one involving a partial re-distiihution of the 
Madras army and the hladras command. According to present arrangements the regiments stationed 

at the places named in the margin are not in any way 
under tho direct command of the Commauder-in-Chief 
of this Prosidenej - ; whilst to re.aeh Kamptee and the 
other stations occupied by regiments under his imme- 
di.atc control, much of the Bombay Presidenej' has to 
he tr.avcrsed. It would appe.ar to mo less of au inver- 
sion of things to allow the hladras Native regiments to occupy Sholapore and .all the stations south of 
that jflacej and transfer to Bomh.aj' — Kamptee, Juhbulpore and all the stations to its north. If such 
change he deemed advisable hj' this Government, I W'Oidd suggest that the subject he referred to in 
the letter transmitting our replj- to tho Secretary to the Government of India. 

20. III. — PoitniGx SnnviCE. — I have said that service in Burmah and at the Andamans is what 
is considered in this 2 >residcnc)’^ ns foreign service. Tho men are housed and llborallj' rationed ; and 
the widows of those who die whilst thus employed receive pensions. Before tho regiment embarks, 
the families are either sent to their homes in the country, or to a depot formed at some suitable station ; 
this is done at the public expense. Pamily tickets are given by the men to their families for such 
portion of their pay as they may desire. The period of such servioo is limited to three j'ears, when 
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thcre^^ment returns to the presidency. Por this duty the roster :s kept as carefullj^ as practicable; 
and from fifteen to seventeen years may be accepted as the time now intervening before the turn of a 
regiment comes round again. 

21. There is no disinclination on tlie part of the men to embark on such service. They live well 
besides saving some of their pay. A regiment returning from such seiwicc is proverbiallj- in much 
bettor physiq^ue than when emharldng. All that is needed with regard to such service is to bear in mind 
that the tour must not be made to come round too quickly. I believe fifteen years would bo the safest 
average ; but under no circumstances ought it to be less than twelve ^xars. To preserve this ratio, of 
course the regiments in the presidency must be in relative proportion to those in Burmah. Provided 
that attention be paid to this point, and that the three years' tour bo not exceeded, I believe the 
Madras infantry soldier will always be found ready to obey the call to embark. 

S>Z. In conclusion, I regret the delay that has occurred in my taking up» this ease, but press of 
enrrent work and other urgent calls have been the cause. 

OoTACAiiuND ; •) (Sd.) NEVILLE CHAIMBEIILAIN, General, 

The 30^^ May 1878. j Commander-in-Chief, Madras Army, 
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Memorandum on the nomination of Military Officers to appointments in the Civil 

Jdranch of the A.dmmistratiQn, 

I have to request that Government will be so good as to take into its early consideration the 
manner in which appointments in the civil administration, heretofore filled hy officers of the army, arc 
in future to he provided for. I allude to nominations to posts such as Cantonment INIngistrate, to the 
Police, Jails, &o. 

2. When the Native army was much larger than it is now, and Tvhen every Native regiment had 
some twenty officers borne on its rolls until only about half the number ordinarily present, it was easy 
to make the army provide for the requirements of some of the lower branches of civil administration ; 
but now that the sitpernumemry officers in the junior grades have been exhausted, and that the comple- 
ment of the British officers is seven i:)er regiment, and each of these has to he effective, the time has, it 
seems to me, come when this question must be^ fairly considered and decided. 

3. Formerly young officers used to bo nominated by Government, cither by selection or because 
of personal intcicst, to some of the civil branches after they bad gone through a few years of military 
training, and had acquired some Imowledge of the people and of their language. They received either 
a staff salary in addition to the military pay of their rank, or a consolidated salary. Many of these 
officers rose from appointment to ap 2 )ointmDnt, until they cither claimed to return to command tlicir 
regiment or a brigade, or retired from the ser^dce. Those not considered to be a success w*oro usnally 
remanded to their corps, on the plea of their services being no longer required. The regiment, it may 
bo said, was always in the back ground, ready to receive them, whether they returned by choice, 
unavoidahlc circumstances, or as a punishment. Their regimental and army promotion was always 
going on; and however long the period they had failed to perform military duty, or whatever their 
unfitness^ cxorciso military control, they could alwaj’s claim to revert to military employmeui. 

, , This System possessed manifest and solid advantages in favor of the civil administration. It 

obtamed, on comparatively easy terms, the services of disciplined officers, possessed of experience of the 
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country j it paid them ' for only exactly so long as it used them^ -wliilst their furlough pay and the 
pension or ColonoVs allourances they were earning during such employment was to be a charge upon 
the military budget. The money annually debited to the military department, in payment of such 
charges on behalf of such officei’s, must have been considerable ; and I may add that such must 
continue to be the ease until the disappeai‘ance of the officers now remaining in such positionsj unless, 
indeed, a more eq^uitable balancing of such charges be now arrived at. 

5. Every possible eonsidei*ation is, I consider, due to the majority of the officers now to be 
found working under the civil administration, for they found themselves superniimemries, and 
shut out of military duty "without any fault on their part, whilst the conditions of their present 
service hold out little chance of prospective preferment; but, nevertheless, the interests of the 
army foxbid to most of them any hope of future military employment ; and this is the answer it is in- 
cumbent upon me to give them, even though they be fit for military duty. Already the regiments are 
filled xvith officers too old for the positions they occupy ; and, so far as I can see, unless some scheme be 
brought into operation to accelerate promotion, things will grow worse instead of better for some few 
years to come. During and after the mutiny yoinxg offieex's wore sent out in nximbei*s to complete the 
establislxment p£ that period, whilst since that time there has heen reductioxx in. regimeixts, and reduc- 
tion in the number of officers per regiment ; thus, in a double manner, blocking the way to 
advancement. 

6. The most pi'essiixg want in this army, at this moment, is the restoration of the feeling of 
esprit de corps, which was shaken to its foundation on the disbandment of so many regiments, and the 
introduction of a system, universally unpopular and almost universally resented, if not resisted. The 
only means Icnown to me, for bringing about the result desired, is to retain, as fax' as may be practic- 
able, officers with i*eglments, and this cannot be done if either officers on civil duties be forced back into 
regiments, or if junior officei’s be required, or even allowed, to enter civil employ, hfow-a-days the 
Bidtish officers must be content to remain with their men ; there is ample occupation for each one of 
them in the daily routine of duty and instruction to be carried on in a regiment. An officers x^roper 
homo is his regiment ; and the expectation of obtaining civil omjxloymcnt ought, I ventxxre to consider, 
to be now as much cut off from the officers of the Native army as it is from his brothox* in the British 
service. 

7. I trust that, for the reason above set forth. Government will cease to apply to me for the ser- 
vices of junior officers for employment in the civil branch of the administration. Colonels, Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and Majors are at its disposal in numbers, and 1 shall be glad to transfer their services if 
needed. 

OoTAOAHUND ; *) (Sa.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

The Wi June 1878. j Comma7ider~in-Chief, Madras Annp, 


Mliiliite hy JTis Tuxcellency the Qommander-in^Ghlef, Madras Mrmy, on the nomination 
of Military Officers to the Civil IBranches of the A.dQiiimstration, dated *7th Jnly 
1878. 

This question ought, I think, to be referred for the consideration of supci'ior axxthority, for, unless a 
temedy be speedily axxplicd, considerable inconvenience will soon be felt in some branches in caiTying 
on the ordinary duties of administr.ation. Already the want of military officers to fill certain posts 
heretofore held by them is beginning to be experienced; and as it is certain that vacancies will continue 
to take jxlace, whilst the soui'cc t'x'oiu which it has been customaiy to supply them, is fast drjdng up, it 
cannot be prudent to defer facing the difficulty. 

2. The army has no longer any supernumei'ary junior officci's to pai^t with. The remaining 
Bupcrnumeiury senior officei’s are either unsuited or unwilling to acceixt minor civil appointments, or 
the administration is unwilling to accept of their services, because of their cost to the civil department. 
The question, thei'efore, is, in what manner are the vacancies in the minor civil appointments to be 
filled up in future ? 

3. Already the Native army is suffering, because of the great disproportion of senior to junior 
officei’s; and I say most distinctly that no efficient junior officer can now be I’cmovcd fi’om his regiment 
without injury to the army. The service is at pi’cscnt groafly deficient in that cla^^s of officex*. They 
ai’C only to be made by a few years of training with Native ti-oops ; and, furthei*, I would say that to 
remove an officer of the kind is to his future injxiry, unless he be nominated to one of the bxunches of 
the administration in which service is continuous, and in which he is ensured prospective rise in ])osition 
and inci’ease of ixay ^noportionatc to that enjoyed by those officei's who remain in the dischax’ge of 
purely militaxy duty. 

4. If the staff corps is to meet the demand, then its i*anks must bo recruited laxgely in excess of 
the wants of the Native army ; and judging by my oxvn expeidence in maintaining the complement of 
British officers with Native regiments, I feel justified in expressing the fear that the authority in India 
that selects and demands ^vill be more resolute than the authox’ity at homo that appoints ; and that 
consequently, then as now, the interests of the Native army ■will be of secondaiy considoiation and bo 
sure to suffoi*, though most poi*sons must, I presume, acknowledge that the time has come when Govern- 
ment should cease to take away our best officers from their legitimate duties. 

5. But supposing it to bo admitted that the interests of iixdividuals must give place to those of 
the State ; that the efficiency of the Native army is still to be of less consideration than that of the 
-efficiency of the minor brunches of the civil .administration ; aud that the nominations to the staff 
corps xvill keep pace with the demand : still I would submit for considci’ation whether such civil re- 
quirements could not bo adequately mot by a much cheaper system than through the ranks of the staff 
corps. "Why should not the xxolice and the jails, &c., become separate bx’anchcs of the administi*afcion, 
as is the case in oxxr own and in every other country ? Why should officers of the staff corps sit as 
Cantonment and Police Magistrates, and also fulfil all lands of minor civil offices, and then, without 

^ a 16 
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doing any kind of military duty for years upon years, succeed to Colonel’s allowances and ’bceomc 
general officers ? It may be, and I believe is, advisable that the ordnance, the commissariat, and 
some other branches o£ the service intimately associated with the combatant force, and also in the 
political department, should continue to draw their officers from the army ; hut I helicve it will ho for 
the good ol the army and the good of the treasury rvhen the demand is reduced to these exceptions. 

G. At all events, I must express the hope that early steps may ho taken to ceme to some decision 
on the question at issue, and also as to the charges now most unjustly dehited to the military budget 
of the pay and pension of officers whose whole services arc given towards tlio discharge of purely civil 
duties. It cannot he right that such a misrepresentation of figures should continue, and the sooner 
that the weight is put upon the right horse, the better for the public interests. 

OoTAOAituin) ; 1 (Sd.) NEVILLE CIIAIMBERLAIN, General, 

The Tlh July 1878. j Cominandcr-ln- Chief , Madras Artn^, 


f Confidential. ] 

Memorandum relative to the retention of the J?unjah Frontier Force as a separate 
hody under the orders of the Government of India. 

The Punjab frontier force was raised in order to place under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, and of the Punjab Government, a body of picked officers and men who should he trained 
to frontier service, ho well acquainted with the border country and its tribes, and be ready at all 
times to act in immediate co-operation with the local civil authorities. It was felt that a hody of 
Native troops, thus organized and controlled, would be well filled to meet difiicullies ns thev aro.=e; 
and that they would be more read)' and willing to act in concert with the local civil authorities than 
would be the ease were they an integral portion of the regular aimy, and, thereforo, acting under a 
different head, and liable to he changed periodioaily. 

2. The soundness of this opinion has boon fully justified by long c.xppricnce, for efficiency and 
unity of notion have at all times been found to prevail ; and it is, I consider, beyond question that no 
Other system conld have produced equally favorable results. 

3. In the fii-sb place, 1 would urge the great political ndvant.age to ho derived by isolating, ns far 
os may bo prnctioahle, those interests which, being common, must always tend to bind together the 
eevcr.al portions of the Native army, so as to lesson to the uttermost unity of thought and unity of 
notion. No one who has given serious consideration to our position in India and to its past hirfory 
would, I imagine, advocate that the Native army should ho one and indivisible. In my opinion, the 
more 3'on can keep the armies of the sovcml presidencies and provinces distinct and isolated, the better 
will it ho for offieicncy, for esprit do corps, and for the promotion of loj-nlty; whilst the less will he the 
chance of nnj- general combination to our disadvantage. 

4. The Bengal prcsidonc.y is a vast territory-, and its Native arany must nccessarilj’ be consider- 
nhlej rather, thcrofoio, than do .aw.aj' with the distinotion which now separates the Punjab frontier 
force from the rest of that array, I would advocate a still further dir'ision of the Native troops occu- 
pj'ing that presidenej'. 

5. In 1857 wo experienced the benefit arising out of the division of the Native army, and the 
more csiiccially so from tl>o distinction which separated the Punjab force from the Bengal army. It 
seems only prudent to tvu-n such experience to account ; and I know of no hotter moans of doing this 
than bj' continuing the E3'.stem which, at a time of grc.at danger, g.avo us a hody of Native troops 
through whose lo3'alty the Punjab remained tranquil, Delhi was captured, and the mutineers were finally 
coerced. 

C. In the IMadras presidency, besides the regular Native army, there is the Nair Brigade, the 
Iilysoro Silladar Horse and lnfantr3-, and the Hyderabad Contingent ; and I can only 603' that I con- 
sider these sejiarato bodies an clement of strength, because they are less ]ikel3- to ho influenced by the 
same causes, and arc less likely to unite tojetlier for combined action. Indeed, if, after a sorvico of 
fort3’'-two years, I could leave a word of warning to those who are to come after me, it would he to hear 
in mind the wisdom of the polic3' which divides to conquer. 

7. Besides the graver interests to bo promoted by the segregation of the Native arm3', many 
other advantages are gained by the retention of a local force for frontier service, amongst wliich I 
would enumerate tlio following : — 

I. — To act with efficiency in the bills, the officers and men must he both trained and accustomed 
to the work, so as to understand and appreciate the real difficulties, and at the same 
time not iieodlessi3' he pcipdoxed or lose heart. 

II. — ^They should have acquaintance with the country’, both within and without the border. 

HI. — ^They should know something about the tribes, their language, and their habits, and they 
should also ho fairly conversant with our political relations with those people in the 
past. 

— It is only those who arc content to make the frontier force their military home who can 
he expected to fulfil those conditions; whilst it is he3'ond question that the officers and 
soldiers ^vho do not voluntarily enter the frontier force are, as a hody, never content 

vr All of time trans-Indus. 

the people of the trans-Indus, and many Pnnjahees, are much more willing to serve in 
tho frontier force than in the lino, because the3^ can do so within prescribed limits and 
nearer to their homes, and will not be cnllcd upon to serve at distant stations in the 
Bengal presidency.. 
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VI. — As regards tlic Pathan race, vra have a better hold on those sersdng* in frontier regiments 
than elsewhere, because, if they misconduct themselves and they are afraid of 
being caught whenever they return to Biitish territory; whilst their well-behaved 
.comiades exercise more influence over them. 

8 . If there had ever been any inferiority in the frontier force as compared to the line, this cir- 
cumstance might bo fairly urged as one reason adverse to its isolation, hut this has never been the case. 
It has invariably done its woi’k admirably; its efficiency has always been commended by every General 
Officer and Commander-in-Chief ; and both officers and men have never been backward in volunteering 
for any special service that arose. 

9. So long as only selected officers are transferred to the force, it is sure to be in the future what 
it has been in the i)ast, provided of course that promotions go by honest selection, and that measures be 
taken to secure a fair flow of advancement. It is not reasonable to expect that* officers shall continue 
to hold the same position for j’ears and retain their enei*gy ; nor is it fair to the service, or to the junior 
officers, that a Commandant should hold on to his position for an unlimited number of years. I believe 
that the frontier force has suffered in efficiency and popularity because of the absence of any rule 
requiring Commandants to vacate their regiments after a certain time ; and I consider the introduction 
of such a regulation indispensable. I would limit the period to five years, with the power to X’e-appoint 
for two additional years, in reward for exceptional eflieiency, or exceptional service rendered. 

10. I am not awai’e under what rules the command of the force is now held; but, if there he no 
limit at present, I would introduce the S 3 ’stcm I have above advocated for the command of regiments. 

11. In conclusion, I would add that as the British officer^ are, so will their men he; and that 
consequently it is indisjxensahle that every promotion in the force he made with the utmost circumspec- 
tion and on public grounds only. 

OoTACAiiruwD; 1 (Sd.) HEVIIiLP CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

. TAe May 1879. ) Conunander-in-Chief, Madras Army, 


f Confidential. ] 

JMemorandtim hy Mis lExcellenoy the Commander-in- Chiefs Madras u£rmy. 

In forwarding the confidential reports on the Native regiments of this presidency for the past 
year, I desire to submit the following observations for the consideration of Government. 

1. General remarks , — As a rule, the reports may be considered as generally satisfactory, 
although of coui'se many things are brought to notice which require to be looked into and to bo 
amended : and I would observe that it is only by the most careful consideration of these reports that 
any confideuoo can bo impressed upon the army as to their utility, or that they can be expected to 
afford any help towards improving the efficiency of the service. 

3. British officers. — ^l"or the past two years confidential reports on officers, after the model of 
War Office From* 1114, have been introduced by mo. These reports liave done much good, I 
believe, to the officers themselves, and have benefited the service by furnishing a reliable guide for 
making selections for promotion, or for emplojancnt on the general staff of the army. 

3, Bx'cessivc amount of leave . — When forwarding the inspection reports of last year, I alluded 
to the case of officers who had passed long periods of their service out of India, either on medical 
certificate or on leave of absence on private affairs. Some cases of the kind have come under my 
notice this year, and I tliink they require careful watching hy the Commander-in-Chief and by 
Government. 

4. Intemperance . — During the past year and during the first six months of the present year, I 
have had to bring to the notice of Goverament the cases of officers rendered unfit for the discharge of 
their military duties by habits of intemperance; and I feel it to be my duty to urge upon Government, 
in the strongest terms, the necessity of dealing rigorously with such cases, both for the sake of maintain- 
ing the efficiency of the Native army, and as an example to those inclined to he guilty of such 
excess. 

G. Tenure of regimental commands . — I have already brought to the notice of Government my 
opinion of the necessity of limiting the ordinary tenure of the command of a regiment to five years, 
to he extended only in the case of an officer who has proved himself exceptionally fitted for command. 

This limit has, for some time past, been introduced into the British ai-my, and the introduction 
of thesj^stem seems to be especially called for by the conditions incidental to service with the Native 
army of India. 

As the rule stands, I may sa 3 ^ that it is almost impracticable to ild a regiment of an inefficient 
commandant merely because of liis general incapacity. A commanding officer may be practically 
nearly useless, without giving me an opportunity of making Government understand or accept the 
fact of his incapacity. 

Occasionall 3'- 1 have been able to bring pressure to bear on some commanding officers coming 
under this category, in the same way as is done by the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Ghief in the 
British army; but, at the same time, I have felt that if the officers had resisted, they would still 
have remained at the head of regiments to the injury of the service. 

A good commandant is sure to have a good regiment, whilst no regulations or supervision can 
prevent a regiment indifferently commanded from deteriorating. 

6 . Cavalry officers . — During the past 3 'car, all cavaliy officers who had joined the staff corps 
or remained locals or on the general list, and who had continued in the performance of militaiy duty, 
have, with the sanction of Government, been posted to the four existing regiments of cavaliy. 

This measure was necessary in order to introduce into this branch of the service the regimental 
C 3 *stom ; and by this means the officers will be able to count, with enmo r.r\ i^’hat their 

career is likely to be. • , 
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7. TiegiwcntaX sr/stcm. — Durm" tlie time tliat 1 liarc commanded tliis army, I liave oudeaToured, 
as far as was practicable, to re-establisli the retention of tlic Biitisli officers witli their own regiments; 
and it may be said that the regimental system now generally iwovails. 

With this object in view, promotion has gone, as far as possible, in regiments, though not by 
pure seniority, iinless seniority lias been combined with efficicnej-. 

Tliis change, as might have been expected, was not at first favorably received by a service which 
had practically degenerated into a system of the most rigid seniority ; hut I hclievo I am justified 
in saying it is not now looked upon uuravorahl3' hj' the best and most efficient officers of the arm}'. 

Thov feel now that merit has a chance of success, and that the drones and the dipsomaniacs cannot 
stand in their waj-. 

8. l^aucHj/ of Sn(is/i ofierrs tvilJi regiments. — \ would further draw attention to the small 
nimiber of British officers now ordinarilj' found present and fit for duty with Native regiments. 

The proper complement is seven, but out of this number two or more must be considered as 
being, as a rule, absent on furlough or other;vise not available. 

Considering the amount of duly now imposed on officers, it seems to me that seven should ho 
ordinarilj- present with a regiment, and for this to be possible two more officers must bo attached to 
each. Up to the inesent, it has been practicable partially to meet this want from the supcrmimcrary 
list, the result of previous reductions ; but when this source is exhausted, it will be impossible to carry 
on the duties in the manner indispensable to cfficiencj’. 

Musl:etrg Iiis/ntctors. — I would add, with all due deference to the decision ai'rived at by the 
Supremo Government, that one of the British officers of each regiment should hold the post of 
mnshotiy instructor. The efficiencj’ of the infantry soldier may bo said to mainly depend on his 
being a good marksman, and it is not to be expected that he can attain to that standard, except under" 
a trained instructor and under constant supervision. 

Prohat ioners. — I am glad to be able to report that the ymung officers who have come out from 
Sandhui-st as direct probationers to join the staff corps during the past and jircvious years, promise 
to become an accpiisition to the hfadras aimy, and I am also able to report favorably of the officers 
who have become probationers from Britisb regiments. 

9. Natice officers — Conjirlcnlial lieports on. — When introducing sheets for the British officers, 
I required that the same sj-stem should be followed with regard to the Native officere; and thus the 
Gommandor-in-Ghiof has the reaUj' means of ascertaining the character and qualifications of cveiy 
Native officer in the service. If a Native officer is badly reported on, he is informed of the circum- 
stance, as is done in the case of British officers, given a chance of reform, and warned of the con- 
Bequenoos of continued miscouduct. 

This system has, I believe, already been followed by very beneficial results, and urill tend to 
improve the status, sclC-vespect, and offieiency of the Native officers. 

10. Jlonorarg Commissions. — During the current 3'car, I have recommended two Native officers 
for honorary commissions — my Native Aido-do-Camp for tho honorary rank of Captain, and the 
Subadar-hlajor of the 2nd Light Cavalry for that of Lieutenant — on the grounds of very long and 
meritorious service and unexceptionable character. 

I believe that it will he for the benefit of the service, if Government will recognise the principle 
of granting such honorary rewards in speoial ca.ses, as a moans of assuring tho Native officers that they 
may continue to earn distinction up to tho very end of their service. ' 

The system has been introduced in Bengal with advantage, and must tend to make the Native 
officere feel that tho gulf which soparatos them from the British officers is not on impassable one. 

The principle is largely accepted in the civil departments of the administration, and 1 cannot 
see why, when merit is found in tho Native ai-my, it should not be ns adequately rewarded as when it 
occurs in the civil service ; and I misjudge the Native character altogether if the opening out of such 
a road to distinction will not tend to the loyalty of tho Native arm3'. 

11. IPitlows of Native officers. — Numerous petitions are still received from the destitute widows 
of Native officers. 

I have had tho praclicability of the introduction of a Widows' Fund under m3' consideration, 
hnt the question is a very difficult ouc to deal with; and unless Gov'crnracnt is prepared to acccjit the 
maintenance of the whole of this class, 1 am unable, for the reasons set forth in niy memoiandum of 
1877, forwarded with Adjutant-Gciieial's memorandum No. 79, dated 9th hlay 1877, to rcoommend 
siioh petitious for favorable consideration. Their destitution is the result of the improvidence of 
their late husbands; and no grant of tho kind is ever made in Bengal or Bombay. 

12. Moiiificai ton in Pension Rules. — ^Tlic modification which lias been introduced into the pension 
lulos has done much to rid the service of old and incapable Native officers ; and I am convinced that 
the raliiig, which 0UI3' allows the superior rale of pension to he awarded to officers of unhlcmishcd 
eliaractor, will help materially to infiuence this class to 63'stcmaticaIIy discharge their duties with zeal 
and cflieienc3'. 


13. ^oji-eotnniissioned officers, and sepogs . — ^Tlie above observation applies equally to the non-com- 
raissioiicd officers and SOP03-S of long service. 

11. Promotions hg merit and pood-conduct pay. — ^Promotions, both in tho commi.ssioned and non- 
comniis.rioncd grades, are now much more lorgel3' bused upon proved merit than used to be the case, 
and as time goes on, tbo objections which now prevent selection being of univcreal application ought 
gradualU- to die out. 

When iiromotions to the non-commissioned grades arc made h3’ seloclion, it necessarily follows 
that the majorit;. of tho privates must ho passed over and lose all hope of rising ; when nothing 
remains to t hem, hut to look forivard to the increase of paj.' they arc able to earn h3' continued good 
oondiiet. At present there are but tbree gradalious of good-conduct Jiay, an extra rupee being obtain- 
able after three, nine, aud littecn years' seririce. A private's pay is, therefore, made up to PiS. 10 
^ 3'cart,' good service ; but after this lie can derive no furtiior benefit from long aud 

un cmisheil scryieo, wliilst the ranks are full of scpo3S with service of 20 3'enrs and upwards, 
rtblii;,™! epimon iliat it would bo politic to extend to the Native arnw the power of gaining two 
goau-conduct badges with pay, at tho end of twenty and twenty-five years' service, whereby 
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a deserving man miglitj tliougli never promoted, attain in tlie end to the same pay as a naiqno, nih., 
Rs. 12 a month. This principle is recognized in the British army, and -with success ■ and what I 
advocate is merely the extension for the Native army of a principle already accepted. 

I consider that such a hoon would go far to lessen the heart-hurning produced hy supersession, 
and would provide an additional tie to the feelings of loyalty. 

16. Mecridiing. — A. marked difference exists between* difierent regiments as to the physique of 
the sepoy j hut I cannot admit that there is any necessity for this distinction if the commandants 
did their duty, and did not give too much preference to mere height. 

Steps hare heen taken to mmedy this defect. 

As it seems to me to be most important to maintain distinct the various presidential armies, I 
have prohibited the enlistment of recruits from the Bengal and Bombay presidencies, except rmder 
special sanotibn, to ho only accorded in rare instances. 

The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of recruits to complete the establishment has this 
year-, as well as last, been forced upon my attention, and I am about to submit the question for the 
consideration of Government. 

As the question involves various eonsidex-ations, I need not say anything farther upon it in this 
memorandum. 

16. Xjines . — ^Thc condition of many of the lines of this army is still most unsatisfactory, and 
tends to indiscipline and siclcness, Tliis subject has been annually brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment, and with but little result ; one cause being the large cost of providing suitable shelter for n 
married army. I am not insensible to this drawback ; hut, on the other hand, the family tie is beyond 
question a very strong guarantee of loyalty, and enables Government to repose a trust which, under 
other conditions, might not he so well founded. 

Steps have been taken by me to limit, as far as possible, the number of relations allowed to reside 
with the sepoy in his lines j but the question is a dcUcate one, and will i-equire very careful handling, 
or discontent will bo sure to follow. 

17. G^tard Duties . — ^The amount of guard duty imposed on the Native army is much against 
its efficiency. 

Some demi-civil guards, such as over commissariat stores, over stamp, pension, pay, and Aceount- 
ant-GeneraTs offices, are still being taken by the Native army, and from some cause or another calls are 
frequently made on them for the tompoi-ary safe guard of jails and treasuries. The imposition of such 
duties is pernicious, and interferes with discipline and efficiency, by taking the men away from their 
officers and curtailing the time available for their instruction. 

There is no more necessity to employ sepoys on such duties in this country than there is to 
employ British troops on similar ones in England. 

By regulations, the men ought to have four nights in bed, hut two or three is more like what 
they actually get. 

The requirements now made upon the sepoy are quite difierent to what they were twenty years 
ago, and ho can only be kept thoroughly efficient hy constant instruction in the various duties now 
expected of him. 

Men who have boon on duty all night cannot he expected to take much interest in then- drill the 
moment they come off guard, aud further constant night duties must ho prejudicial to the health of 
the men, and create a distaste for the service. 

18. Dress . — The dress of the Native army requires, I consider, to bo changed, and to he made 
more snitablo to modern requirements. This matter is under my consideration, and will he referred to 
Government separately. I would, however, mention that I am of opinion that their head-dress, hoots, 
and great coats should ho given to the men hy the State, as is done in the case of the British soldier. 

Doots . — ^The want of good shoes for the Native infantry is a pressing one, and is one wliioh this 
presidency is as yet unable to supply. I recommended the introduction of a Government tanneiy at 
Madras, partly ivith a view of removing this difficulty, and the matter is now, I believe, before the 
Government of India. 

19. Field Service . — In conclusion, I would heg to urge the necessity which exists for giving this 
army a fair shai'o of field service whenever active operations have to be engaged in. 

It has often had hut scant justice in this respect ; and I would represent to Government that it 
is hopeless to expect to maintain a high feeling of esprit de corps if the officers and men feel that they 
are only to occupy a secondary position to that held by the armies of the other presidencies. 

OoTACAstoxD; •) (Sd.) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General, 

The lidh Julg 1879. j Oommander-in-Chief, Madras Army. 


Memor'andwni hy Sis Sxcellenoy the Gommander -in- Chief , Madras A.rmy, on the 
subject of recruiting for the Madras Native A.rmy. 

Tlie impossibility of obtaining a suffioient number of suitable recruits to complete the estab- 
lished complement of privates in the regiments of tliis Native army has for some time come under 
my observation, and I now consider it my duty to bring the subject specially to the notice of Govern- 
ment, in order that it may receive the consideration it seems to me to deserve. 

3. The annexed tabular statement shows the number of privates wanting to complete in the 
several regiments of cavalry and infantry on the Ist of June last; and the recoi-ds of the Adjutant- 
General's office establish the fact that for some time past the majority of commanding officers have 
not been able to keep their regiments complete, and that consequently the army has had to remain 
short of its complement. 

No doubt, some few vacancies must, from the nature of things, nlways exist in regiments ; hut 
the numbers now regularly found to be deficient are far in excess of what need be the case, and the 
reasons ai-e therefore to be sought in other causes. ■ ‘ ' 
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8 . In Biipporl ol tliis view, I have to etate that when the three regiments of Native infantry sent 
to the North-Western Proviiiecs to aid in carrying on the vvnr against the Amir of Kabul were ordered 
to increase tlicir number of privates from GOO to 800, notwithstanding that volunteers were called for 
to till up tAiese rogimenls, and that rociniting depOts were established at Nizagapatam and Pahaverarp, 
both favorite recruiting grounds. On the let Juno, or at the end of six months after the order for the 
augmentation had been issued, the following was the result : — 

The Slst Madr.as Native Inf.antry had but 567 privates, or tlurty-thrce below its peace oslahlish- 
ment, and 203 below the w.ar establishment. 

The 80th had GOG privates, or six above its peace establishment, and 101 below the war establish- 
ment. 

The 86 th had OGO, or sixty above the peace establishment, and 14.0 below the war establishment. 

It is clear from the above that the supply of recruits even in time of peace fells sliort of the 
demand, and that on the outbreak of a war no reliance c.an he placed upon our being able to augment 
even a few of onv vegimeuts up to a war footing. 

4. Having placed m 3 'selC in communication with some of the best ofTicers of the Native army 
as to the causes which operate to pi'ovcnt j-oung men from entering tlie service, and having dulj' con- 
sidered their reports,-! feel mj'solf justified in giving the following as the principal causes which go 
to make military servioe unpopular at the present daj' : — 

A. — It is much easier now than it was formerly for a young man to obtain eraploj-mont, other 
than military. 

At present numbers arc required for service in the police and public works, in tbe railway and 
on coffoo estates, while manj^ men cmigiate. 

Admission is to he g.aiued to these careers without satisfj'ing all the conditions required of a 
recruit, and in most of them, if a man is required to leave his district, it is only for a short time, and 
he is able to count as a certainty on returning with what to him is a considerahle sum of raone^'. 

Witb reference to tliis nuTjjccl, I uonU re^jiicst otten- . Remahk. — Thc c.auscs above alluded to cannot he 
tion to iny iiicniorAiutuTn, anted the .Toly, wlticti obviated except by improving thc condition of the 

necomiiniiied tho confutcnfml reports of the loathe sepoy, and thus giving a j'Oiing man increased induce- 

nrmy lor the jc.ar 1 ( 8 . . mcnts to adopt thc nrmj- ns a profession for life. 

Jl . — The calls now made upon the Native arm}'' both ns to drill and discipline arc very much more 

varied and more strictly enforced than they used to he, and much more is required of all ranks. 

Rkuauk. — ^' rherc can he no romedir to this objection j for instead of any relaxation being possible, 
tho reverse, owing to the demands of modern scientific warfare, is likcl 3 'to be tho ease. 

C. — ^'Plio amoimt of guard duty is at most stations excessive, and he 3 -ond what is sanctioned by 
Army Regulations. Tbcorctioall 3 ’ a sopo 3 'is supposed to have four nights in bed, whereas in prnctieo, 
ho has more often three or oven two. Tho man who has been out of his bed all night can hardly he 
expected to turn out for drill with any alacrity on being relieved from guard j whilst thc xequiro- 
menls of musketry and drill of all kinds make incessant 3 >raotice a ncccssit 3 '. 

Further, it is supposed that civil duties are not to be imijosod U])on. tho army j 3 'et emergenoios are 

. . ! , f 1 constant!}- ooourring which oblige them to take ch.argo 

Sec my memorandum previously referrea to. of jails and treasurTes. 

All those duties take tho men away from their officers, make instruction irksome, and their 
proper duty a drudgery. 

Rematik. — ^T lie above ohjootion is remediable, but can never bo corrected unless the police are 
EufHcicntly strong and sufilciently organized and trustworthy to discharge nU thc duties which ought 
to he expected of them. 

D. — The amount of service out of thc presidency proper, and of foreign service, has largely in- 
Alto SCO my conridcntinl minnlo on llio propoted employ- creased of late yenrs j and although the men employed 

mont of a regiment of Mndraa Native infantry in in tlic Bengal presidency find some advantages from the 
Caebar, dated aotli May 1878. Faviugs they arc able to make from the increased com- 

pensation for dearness of rice, and those serving in Burma in the shaj)C of pensions to their heirs and 
free quarters and free rations, nevertheless many parents arc disinclined to allou' thoir sons to enter a 
service which entails on them the ncccsbity of leaving periodically their own presidency. 

One-eighth of tho Native infantry regiments arc always in thc British Burma Dirision; and they 
have to remain there for three years without their families. 

Kema.uk. — It may he possible to remedy that part of the obiection which is based on service in 
the Bengal presidency, by a redistribution and by garrisoning with iindpas troops the most sonthern 
stations of the Bombay presidency; but there can be no remedy to that which applies to seiwico in British 
Burma; indeed, tho course of events points ratber to an increase than to a decrease of the Native force 
stationed in that province. 

E. — ^This army, as is well known, may he termed a married army, and of course numbers of sons 
are born to the soldiers. In former da 3 's, these sons, when they grew up, almost invariably enlisted; 
now, of those lit to enter tho service, many, if possessed of ability, hope to improve their condition by 
finding admittance to some more favored branch of tho public service. A few still enter the army, but 
a great number who present themsBlvca have to ho rejected as not coming up to the required physical 
standard. 


This is partly to bo accounted for by the increased cost of food, by tho men; notwithstanding this, 
continuing to marry early, to have large families, and to be too charitably inclined to tbe host of con- 
nections who swarm into the lines for food and shelter. 

Kemailk. — For this there can be no present remedy, though stops have been taken hy mo to get 
commanding ofiicers to exerciso their influence to prevent a sepoy mnrrj’ing before ho has three 3 'cars' 
servico, and thus become entitled to another rupee a month, and to bring pressure to bear to keep 
V.de mj aomoranaum above roferroa to. hangere-ou out of the linos j 6 uck reforms, however, as 

X lately remarked in another paper, require caretm 
handling, and can only bo introduced with great caution. 

j'je Another difficulty which has been experienced has arisen from the standard of height and the 
different ways in which the chest measurement of rncruits has been takeo. 
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The scarcity and famine which has prevailed during the past three years has no doubt had its 
effect in reducing the physique of the whole population^ and in causing many recruits to he rejected 
who wouldj hut for their emaciated condition, have been able to pass muster j hut this alone cannot he 
considered a sufficient explanation for the large number of rejections. , 

Bekahk. — ^The present standard of height might, I tmnt, with advantage be lowered one inch, 
viz.) from 5 feet 5 inches to 6 feet 4 inches. The population of Southern India is not a tall race, and 
I do not consider that any advantage is gained by looldng for mere height^ though I believe many 
commanding officers taho almost as much pride in the height of their men as in their possessing more 
serviceable qualifications. 

Outside of the army one sees hundreds of men who are in every way physically fit to cairy a 
rifle and a soldier’s equipment, but who must be now excluded because they would not come up to the 
present standard of “height. 

As regards the measurement of the chest, orders have been issued to ensure a uniform system 
being followed, and the measurement is for the future to be taken with tlie arms hanging close to the 
side. 


G. — The miserable condition of the lines of many of the regiments must also, I think, be held 

^ , 1 . j X to help to render service in the army unpopular and 

*' tliererore to check recruiting. 

Bemahk. — ^T his is a matter which can be remedied by expenditure, and is one w^hich I have 
repeatedly urged the .Government to take into its consideration. Small, ill-vcntilated, dirty hovels are 
alike injurious to discipline and to health, and many of the lines now occupied by regiments are a 
disgrace to the Queen’s uniform. In the present day Government feels bound to improve the sanitary 
conditions under which the general population lives, and it seems only reasonable to give the sepoy 
shelter which shall not outrage every rule of sanitation. 

H. — Some officers have suggested that one of the causes of our failing to get recruits is that the 
military spirit is dying out among the population ; but in this opinion I cannot concur ; and I believe 
that if a remedy is applied to the other drawbacks which undoubtedly exist, this Native army will 
regain its popularity j but as stated by me in another paper, no army can be expected to retain its self- 
respect and csj}rit de corjps unless it is allowed to have its fair share of field service. 

G. Everybody must admit that it is impossible to bold and administer India without the assist- 
ance of an efficient and loyal Native army, and I would therefore again urge upon Government the 
full consideration of the seve^;al points brought to notice in this memorandum. 


OoTACAMTJND J 1 
The 28^/i 1879, J 


(Sd.) NEVILLE CHAlMBEItLATN, General, 

Commander^in.’-ChieJ'^ Madras Arm^» 


Statement shotoing the number of Privates teanilng to complete the Establishment of ITative Cavahrg^ 
Infanirg, and Sappers and Miners on the 1st June 1879. 


Corps. 

Number 
wasting; to 
complete. 

Corps, 

Ntunber 
wanting to 
comploto. 

1st Regiment, 

Eipfht Cavalry 


25 

22nd Re 

sinaent 

Native Infantry ... 

S3 

3nd 

do. 

do. 


6 

23rd 

do. 

do. 

16 

3rd 

do. 

do. 


... 

24 th 

do. 

do. 

36 

4th 

do. 

do. 


16 

25th 

do. 

do. 

I 






26th 

do. 

do. 

21 



Total 


46 

27th 

do. 

do. 

67 






28th 

do. 

do. 

47 

Ist Regiment, 

Native Infantry 


101 

29th 

do. 

do. ... 

15 

Snd 

do. 

do. 


27 

30th 

do. 

do. . . . 

*3upv. O’*®* 

3rd 

do. 

do. 


23 

31st 

do. 

do. 

12 

4th 

do. 

do. 


3 

32nd 

do. 

do. 

81 

5th 

do. 

do. 


12 

33rd 

do. 

do. 

. 29 

6th 

do. 

do. 


13 

34th 

do. 

do. 

40 

7th 

do. 

do. 


99 

85th 

do. 

do. 

44. 

8th 

do. 

do. 


29 

36th 

do. 

do. 

{Supy, 60* 

9th 

do. 

do. 


20 

37th 

do. 

do. 

99 

10th 

do. 

do. 


4.2 

38th 

do. 

do. 

17 

11th 

do. 

do. . 


34 

39th 

do. 

do. 

21 

lath 

do. 

do. 


76 

40th 

do. 

do. 

42 

]3th 

do. 

do. 



85 

4lBt 

do. 

do. 

26 

14th 

do. 

do. 


44 





16th 

do. 

do. 


1 



Total 

1^220 

16th 

do. 

do. 


13 





17th 

do. 

do. 


42 

Queen’s Own 

" Sappers and Miners 

40 

19th 

do. 

do. 


22 





20th 

do. 

do. 


82 





Slst 

do. 

do. 

... 

33 



Grand Total 

1,806 


• Deducted from total. 


(Sd.) ' A. R. CLEPHANE, Colottel, 

Deputy Adjutant- Generals 








A]^endis HEO ( 164i ) 

- I. 

ADJmnSTRATION AND ORGANIZATION. 

Replies by Xieutenant-General H. J. Warre, C.B., Commander-iii-CMef, Bombay Army. 

' OtTESHONS, Aitstom. 


TThat, in. your Excellency’s opinion, Bbouldlio 
tbo full war cstablisbment of tbc army of India 
calcnlntcd nntler tbo ■t%ro beads i— 

(a) Tbo number of troops tbnt India ought to 
be able to place and maintam in tbo field for 
cervico wherever required ? 


(6) The garrisons 'and xeserres to be main- 
tained? 


2. "Wliat, in your Excellcncy^fl opinion, should 
bo tbo organization of tbo army of India ? Is it 
necessary, in tho present circumstanccg of the 
country, to maintain tbo tbreo presidential armies 
■under the separate Governments and three Com- 
xaaiidcT8-m-Chi{»f, Tvith three largo ataiTs and 
Beparntc departments ? 


1. Tbe Government o£ India alone ean decide what is to 
be the full war army of India. 

(») Judging by tho object and the result of tho recent 
campaign on tho frontier of Afghanistan^ India should be able 
to maintain in the field for BervicOj wherever required, not 
only a similar army-corps to that composed of Bengal troops, 
recently divided into three columns, and acting on distinct 
and' separate basis, but also additional columns of at least 
5,000 each of aU aims from Bombay and Madras. 

(6) The accompanying distribution retm-n shows tho 
garrisons and stations required to be maintained by the Bom- 
bay army; the regiments not absolutely reguiied for garrison 
purposes together with a contingent of artillery and cavalry, 
amounting in aR to about 5,000 men, are aU that Bombay 
can, at present, afiord, with due regard to the internal security 
of the presidency. 


DistrUfution return of the JPoree regtiired for tJie Homhay 
Presidency. 



* Exclusive of tho hotly guard end tbo Aden troop, 
•f* Including tbc corps of sappers and miners. 


I annex a copy of memorandum I have written on the 
estahlisliment of a reserve for the Bombay Native army in 
connection with tho disti'ict police. This reserve is intended 
to feed tho Native army in time of trouble. It may either 
be an addition to tho present establishment, or a diminution 
of the active army to the extent of, say, regiments. 

I do not advocate a diminution of the present strength, 
being convinced that, in India especially, we should at all 
times he fully prepared for every contingency. 

2, 'Whatever maybe the orgiinization of the army of India 
(and a very considerable difference of opinion exists, wbethor 
the whole of the forces in India should be concentrated under 
one Jiead ; or continued, as at present, in separate armies, 
under their own Local Governments and loo.al Commandors- 
in-Chief), there is one point that should never bo lost sight 
of, vie., the relative iiropoitioii of British to Native 
infantiyj this should not be allowed to remain below the 
established scale, i.c., ono-third of the former to two-thirds 
of the latter; the necessity for m.aintainiug the three presi- 
dential armies under three separate Governments was declared 
by the Into Date of Wellrngton, as far hack as 1820, to be 
necessary for the safety of India. The mutiny of 1857-58 
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Answers. 
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Questions. 


3. Could not nil the nclvantages o£ BOparafo 
anmes bo secured with a great increase ot 
efficiency and economy i)y forming tlic entire 
army of India into one aimy under one Com^ 
jnander*in-Chiof and dmding it into four army- 
corps ? Eacli army-corps to be under the com- 
mand of a Ideuteuant-General, and to be entirely 
complete and self-contained in resj>ect of orga- 
ni^tioHi arms, and cunipmcnt ? 

The Lieutenant-General to bo vested v, itli com- 
plete poners of control, and to be responsible for 
the appointment of ail regimental officers, subject 
only to the confirmation of tlio Commnnder-in- 
Chief for India in respect to the nomination of 
officer^ commanding regiments. 

Tlio officers of all tlxe army-corps to bo 
equally eligible for service on the stoff of the 
army." 

The army-corps to betorritoi ial andlocaliyed one 
in tbo north, one in the south, one in the east, and 
one in the west. The anny-corpa of the south and 
west to he, as far as practicable, recruited from the 
district from which the present armies of Madras 
and Bombay are now recruited, thus maintauiing 
four armies distinct in race, religion, and language, 
but so organized as to be practically in a state 
of thorough efficiency and readiness for action 
in any direction in which the army of India may 
bo called upon to nndcrtalce separate or combined 
operations under the Commander-in-Chiof of 
India. 

What should ho the strength of each array- 
corps ? 


and other similar warnings confirm the opinion tlien recorded, 
and under whatever denomination the separate armies may 
be continued, it is essential for the safety of the empire that 
their individuality should he maintained. I may therefore 
reply to the second part of No. 2 questioUj hy saying that it 
is necessary to maintain (three) or more separate armies under 
three (or more) separate commanders with separate staffs and, 
to some extent, with separate departments, but not necessari- 
ly under Ijocal Governments, provided the armies are kept 
distinct. 

3. I believe that all the advantages of separate armies 
can be secured, but with no material increase of efficiency, 
and hardly any decrease in expenditure, by creating one army 
for India, under one Commander-iu-Chief, and dividing it 
into four (or five) army-corps under separate commanders. 

I say very little increase of efficiency, because the rank 
which each commander of the presidential armies holds as 
Commander-in-Chief of the local army giv'cs him greater 
authority, and secures for him greater attention to bis orders, 
than can be obtained any general officer holding an 
inferior title; especially in an army where lieutenant and 
major-generals are permitted to hold departmental appoint- 
ments, whose rank and standing trench very closely on the 
position of the general officer in command, whose authority 
is thereby w^eakened. 

If * army-corps •’ are to be substituted for the presidential 
armies, and the command given to a lieutenant-general, 
the saving in military pay is hardly appreciable, as the 
general officer in command of a division gets, -within a few 
hundred rupees a month, the same military pay that is now 
accorded to the local Commandcr-in-Chief, The lieutenant- 
general commanding could not uphold his position, and 
secure the entire completeness and discipline, in respect to 
the organization, arms, and equipment of his anny-corps 
-without a very similar staff and departmental organization 
to that now ju force. The economy of the new formation, 
would, therefore, he confined to the difference in the pay be- 
tween an Adjutant a-nd Quarter minster General and a Deputy 
in each department, less the additional Deputy Assistant who 
would be required to assist the others in doing the work of 
the departments. It is therefore of doubtful economy, and 
almost certain loss in efficiency, to invest the comi>lete powers 
of contiol in the lieutenant-general instead of, ns at present, 
in the local Gommandor-in-Chiof , assuming that the liouten- 
ant-gcncral is to he made responsible for the ai>pointment 
of all and regimental officers, subject only to the 

confirmation of the Commander-in-Chief ii^India, in respect 
to the nomination of officers to the higher stajf appoint- 
ments, and of officers commanding regiments. 

The officers of all the army-corps should not only he 
equally eligible for service on the head-quarter staff of the 
army, but every army-corps (to secure efficiency and 
perfect equality in the patronage of the army) should in 
turn furnish the head-quarter staff with administrative 
officers, who should, also in -fcum, fill the higher appointments. 
Thus supposing No. 1 army-corps gave the Adjutant- 
General of the army for (say) five years, this appointment 
on the termination of that five years should he given to another 
army-corps, so that each in its turn should he fairly re- 
presented ; this arrangement applying to all the different staff 
appointments. 

The lieutenant-generals commanding should havo the 
selection of theii* own staff from their own army-corps, on 
vacancies occurring, subject, in the higher appointments, as 
previously admitted, to the confirmation of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Whatever may be the appellation of -the several divisions of 
^the one army, each army-corps should be territorial and local- 
ized as at]^rescnt, maintaining the natural territoiial boundaries 
and recruiting from the several districts as the local armies 
are now recruited, so as to keep the several armies distinct 
in race, religion, and language, but so organized that every 
army i^y be in a slate of thorough efficieucy and readiness 
for action in.any direction in -which the army of India may 
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OnESTioss. 


4. If siicli ft formation of tlio army rrcrc 
atioptcHlj ^\oal(l it not, in your Exccllcncj’a opi- 
nion, lio posbiblo to carry out ft A*cry infttcriftl 
xeductionin the staffs and deiKirLincntH, jdneing 
at the hame time at llic disxjosal of tlic liou- 
tonant-gcncral commanding aimy-corps ft staff 
so cilieient and complete ns to cnahlo him tq 
relieve the Coinmauder-in Chief of India of mucli 
uaimportuut work tv hid) novv comes before him ? 


C. Supposing Ruch an organly-fttion to bo Adopt- 
ed, wiiat proportion of each nnny-corps should 
bo prepared for mobilization, and maintained in. 
a state of readiness to tnico the field at sborb 
notice ? should be the relative proportion 

of each arm of the sendee in such active portion 
of each army-corps? 


C. Setting A'iido hi8toric.al sentiment, nnd look- 
ing to the relative importance — the population, 
nnd the T\oalth of the various Xiocal Governments 
of Indin — is there any more reason why the 
nmiics of ilftdras and IJombay sliould at tlie 
present time be under the Local Governments of 
hindras and Lombay nnd under local Coiniiinrid- 
crs-in-CliicF, with separate departments for every 
hrancii of military ndmliiistration, than there is 
that tile same STstem siiould be followed in the 
Imwcr Province's of Beng;d, the Jfortb-Western 
3?rovlnccs, and tbc Punjvh? 


**• A.» a matter of fact, if a large reserve for 
the northern armies is to be maiatainea, U It 
Cot the duly of Oovcnimciit to see that Ihia 


Akstors. 

be called upon to iinderiabo separate or combined operations 
under the one Commnndor-in-Chicf of tbo army of India. 

Tlie strength of each army or army-corps must depend 
entirelj- on local circumstances, on political influences, and 
the extent of territory to wliich it is allotted. 

"d. If the sejiaratc armies of the north, south, east, and 
west are formed as proposed, it rvill not be jjossible to 
carry out anj' very material reduction in the staffs and de- 
partments, supposing that the Intculion of making each 
.avmy-eorps complete and self-contained is to be carried out. 
The Commaudcr-in-Chicf in India should he freed from all 
local influences. He should not be in command of any 
separ.ato army-corps ; consequently, by dividing into 1 wo 
divisions tbe present Bengal army (after itS' amalgamation 
with the Punjab forces), two additional lieutenant-generals, 
with their .staffs, will he reqnircd to'mnko these separate 
armj'-corps cllleicnt and complete, and to relieve the Com- 
niaiider-in-Chief of India of much unimportant work which 
now comes heforc him. Instead, thcrefqre, of having, as at 
present, three separate armiics to all intents nnd purposes 
under one Commnudcr-in-Chicf, there would be four separate 
armies under -four lieuteuaut-gencrals', witli four separate 
EtafCs, under one sejiaralc Commander-iu-Chiof, with another 
staff, composed of officers taken from nil the scvoral army- 
corps. Tlie ai-my head-quarters should be fixed in some 
central point, say Allahabad; hut the Commandcr-in-Cliicf 
must neee.ssarily ho constantly near the Viceroy when the 
Coromandcr-in-Cliief is not on inspeotion tours. 

6. Supposing that this organiKalion of four army-corps 
he adopted, they will take the duties, nnd do tlio same 
military rvork, tliat is required of the now existing presi- 
dential armies, supplemented possibly by some additional 
territory wbicli the redistribution of the allotments may 
render necessary. Under this uiicerfainty as to the strength 
of each army-corps, it is not possible to determine what .pro- 
portion should be prepared for mobilisation and mamtaiiied 
in a state of readiness to take tbo field at sliort notice; but 
ns the garrison duties have been reduced to a minimum, and 
it has been clearly shown (riiJc the Commander-in-Chiof’B 
Distribution Kelurn of the Bombay Army) what are the 
political requirements of the Bombay presidency, the differ- 
ence between the mimber of batteries,' regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, shown on that return (annexed for reference) 
and the full strength of the Bombay army will show what 
force can be ‘ mobilized and maintained in a state of readi- 
ness to take tbe field at short notice.' The -relative propor- 
tion of each arm in such active portion of each army- 
corps must depend on the nature of the country such 
portion is required to act in, and the enemy to w'hom' it will 
be opposed. 

6. I believe (looHng to the rclatirm iraportanoe, the 
population and wcaltli of Bombay) tbat as it bas been shown 
th.at but a vciy trifling saving of expense can be effected 
by detaching the present army of Bombay, under its local 
Coramander-in-Cbief, from the Doeal Govemmeut of Bombay, 
and placing it (the army) under the command of the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief and under the Government of India, there 
is more reason to maintain the separate Governments of 
Bombay and hladras with their local armies than there is 
to maintain the independence of the liower Provinces of 
Bong.al, wliore the ffative population is essonlialiy ])caceful. 
The troops serv'ing in the Punjab and in the N'ortli -"Western 
Provinces have hitherto enjoyed a local supremacy independ- 
ent of military control and of all conditions of relative 
importance, or even of historical sentiment. Being tinder 
■the immediate control of the Viceroy and the Government of 
India, as well as the Coniiuander-in-Chief in India, these 
provinces have enjoyed a monopoly of Government patronage, 
which the armies of Bombay and Jiladros could not expect to 
be filtered tbrougb the Docal Governments under which they 
are immediately serving. 

7. As a matter of fact, it is not necessary for India to 
-maintain a huge reserve, cither for her northern, or for her 
other armies. The armies of Indin should be at all times 
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rftscrro is formed of tlio most efficient figliting 
inon whom it is pos>iiblo to procure and to inaiu- 
tain with duo rc^id to Uio admitted necessity of 
keeping up nmiioa of difTerent races and reli- 
gions, and with duo icgard to the safety of the 
limpire ? 

Does your Excellency look upon the Madras 
and Bombay armies in their present organi/ntion 
as constUutiii" the mo^it efficient reserve for the 
armies of Ux>per ludia ? 


8. What is the feeling of the Jfadras and Bom- 
bay armies in respect to employment iu other 
presidencies in India in times of peace ? Tor in- 
fltancej at the present time, 26 regiments of the 
^Tudms miny aio cmjduycd within their owm 
picsldoncy, and no less than l*t outside its limits, 
some of them at distant stations iu Bengal. Is 
this service popular with the army P Arc the 
Madras regiments more efficient than the Bengal 
regiments } or are they, \vhcn on this duty, 
cheaper, the cost of relief, transport, of clothing, 
equipments, and cotnpeusation for food, being 
taken into account. It they arc noilhor cheaper 
nor more efficient, is there any object in garrison- 
ing Bengal and Bmma partly from the Madras 
array ? 


9. Is your Excellency aware of any difficulty 
in obtaining recruits for the army of a good class 
of healthy sliong jouug men of agrleultuixil 
population physically qualified to perfonu tUo 
duties of a soldier ? 


10. Has it over becu asserted that a difficulty 
iu obtaining efficient lecrtiits is attributable to 
the unpopularity of tho service of the local army 
bojond the limits of its own presidency in times 
of peace ? 


(, 167 . ), 

prepmed to meet tlio cmcrg^Gncics wliicli no foresi^lit or pre- 
caution can. entirely gnard against ; and, in order to Ijc pre- 
3 >ured for such contingencies, Indians 'I'oserve should he found 
in the separate and distinct armies of the several x)residencicsj 
so that, from whichever side the danger threatens, and 
■whether it threatens from the insubordination of one of its 
mercenary armies, or from the exuberant growth of the 
armies of the Native indei>ondent States, oi’ from external 
and foreign eueniics, the neighbouring army-corps, of a 
different race and religion, can at once be called upon to 
snpporfc the Empress' supremacy, and form a reserve to the 
troops engaged, far better than that which, of necessity, 
must he hastily summoned fiom a state of semi-pastoral 
existence, where, as ^ jpciisioners on ihc re(;crve ' worn-out 
sepoys have been lingering in idleness, and in forgoffiilness 
of an empire it is against their religion to support. The 
armies of Bombay and IMadras do, therefore, constitute a 
reserv'C for the armies of India ; and the moi*e efficient the 
aimics of the south and west can be made, the move decid- 
edly will they become efficient reserves for the armies of 
Upper India. History has proved that the whole of the 
western coast of India is a military oountr^^ producing a 
wailike popirlation. The Sonthern jNfahrattas have proved 
themselves in former days, and are still, equal to any other 
race iu India as a fighting* people. Tiicir power has been 
broken and tbeir iniiitary ardour quenched by an almost total 
disarmament, but they arc still a hardy people, in a mountain- 
ous district, inured to toil, and o.specially good at tracing their 
steps over the rough and impracticable Grhilis. AYhat more 
can we require to make soldiers ? But, in addition to these 
hardy monntaineoi's, we must remember that the armies of 
Bombay and jNfadras in 1857 and 1S5S saved India. ^Vliat 
better reply can be found than the efficiency of these southern 
armies ns a reserve ? 

8. Bombay has troops at Mhow, Nussoorabad, and other 
stations beyond the limits of the Bombay presidency ; and so 
long* as these troops are relieved at intervals, to enable them to 
return to their own couulrj’, and occasionally *to revisit their 
villages and families, they have no feeling or prejudice against 
such cmi^loymcut. 

As regards the comparison between the armies of Bengal 
and ^Iiidras, or whothoi* the Madras regiments are more 
efficient than those of Bengal, 1 am not in a position to reply ; 
nor can I say whether India saves b}’- the employment of 
Afadras troops in Burma. India certainly cannot gain by 
employing any local troops at great distances from their base 
or px’csideucy, when, owing to local chcumstaiiccs of commu- 
nication, &c., it would bo more convenient to employ the 
troops of a nearer army. 

Such, for instance, is the case with the Madras troops 
occupying some poition of the Central Provinces. Tliesc troops 
have to pass through a very lax'ge extent of the Bombay presi- 
dency, and frequently to i*emain in a rest-camp at Poona for 
one or two days to pass from the statioixs in Central India 
to Madras, 

9. There has been, some difficulty in keeping the infantry 
regiments complete ; and there is little doubt that the dearness 
of living, the smallness of iJaj^, and the competition deidved 
from the number of otlierndse qualified x*eeruits being emxdoycd 
on the railway, or in the police, combine to prevent healthy 
strong young men of the agi’icultural class from enlisting into 
tho army. 

10. The ai*my, in fact, is no longer tho popular service it 
used to be j bufc'us i’cgai*ds Bombay, this is to be attributed not 
to the service of tho local army beyond the limits of its own 
presidency in limes of peace, but to tho causes named above, 
and to the want of energy on the part of commanding officers, 
who arc satisfied by sending out recruiting parties into dis- 
tricts nli'cady overstocked, and think they have then done 
all that is necessai'y, and complain that they cannot com^xlete 
theii’ regiments. 

Within the last eight months I have by constant enquiry 
reduced the number of ^ wanting to complete' in the Native 
infanti-y rcgiincnts from 1,000 to 030, 
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Ansttebs. 


Qdestioxs. 


n. If yoTiT Excellency is of opinion that the 
aTiny-corpg Bhoiild bo fonactl tciritoTuilly, nnd 
ns far as possible localized within its territorial 
urea, wbat alterations would you propose in the 
fitrongth of the varions armies to render them fit 
for their home duties, nnd to place them in a 
position to take part in any war going on in India 
T>y the detachment of a force of oil arms ? 


12. Conld not the dntics of the Native nrmy 
be very materially decreased by a general concen- 
tration of troops in largo centres in the neigh- 
bourhood of railways, thus aboliBhing all ^ small 
cantonments and outlying and isolated stations ? 


13. 'Would rot this arrangement enable the 
officers commanding army-corps to mato^ a 
much larger number of men available for service, 
and justify a very considerable reduction of 
troops in some parts of the country j and would 
it not enable the discipliue, exercise, nnd instruc- 
tion of tbo troops to be moro effectively carried 
on, and render the formation of camps of exercise 
more feasible ? 


14. Ttceognizlng the fact that India cannot 
afford to maintain the most perfect array nhicb 
could be dc\i3cd in which economy did not enter, 
and that largo reductions of army expenditure nro 
aVisolutely essential, what changes and alterations 
would your Excellency Ixj prepared to rocommond 
in the” organization and admiaistration of tbo 
army ? 


There is no clonht that an army o£ mercenaries requires to 
he well paid; and the present pay of Ks. 7 a montli is not 
now considered sufficient to secure a fii'st-class recruit for 
the Bombay army, 

11. I have already g'ivcn it as my opinion thatj in order to 
maintain that balance of races wliich in 1826 the Duke of 
lYcllington considered so essential to the safety of India, the 
several army-corps or presidential armies should be ter- 
ritorial, and as far as practicable without destroying* their 
efficiency localized within their omi territorial area ; but I 
am not prepared to say what alteration would be necessary in 
the strengrth of the various armies to render them fit for 
home duties, &c., because I can only assume at present that 
each army-corps will be, as far as possible, equalized in 
streng^th, and that provision will he made ‘ to place each army- 
corps in a position to take part in any war going on in 
India by a detachment of a force of all arms/ so that in 
future we shall not see the field service corps monopolized 
by one portion of the army of India to the exclusion of 
others, whose claims, when they form part of the army of 
India, cannot he ignored. 

12. As regards a gener.al concentration of troops through- 
out the whole of India, I am not prepared to give an opinion. 

I have cndcavonred, as far as regards the Bombay army 
alone, to establish a general concentration of troops in the 
neighbourhood of the junctions of railways, or at such 
convenient points as may be selected ; hut the political influ- 
ences invariably prevent my carrying out such an idea. In 
addition to the expense, which would be very great, the 
civil officers at small stations require i:)rotectioii. 

13. An arrangement such as is proposed in the preced- 
ing question would undoubtedly, if feasible, enable the 
officers commanding army-corps to hold a larger number 
of men available for service ; but I doubt whether, as far as 
regards the Bombay presidency, it would justify any con- 
siderable reduction of troops, because it would leave a largo 
number of small civil stations unprotected. And although 
these civil stations may not actually require ti’oops, the 
presence of troops in their neighbourhood gives sccuritjr that 
could not be obtained by a concentration of troops in distant 
cantonments. 

Camps of exercise arc excellent schools when well con- 
ducted under experienced officers ; hut they are very expensive 
Ecbools, not required except at intervals, for special purposes, 

I consider that camps of exercise, if within, reasonable 
distance of large' cantonments, may prove the working of 
the commissariat and transport departraeiits ; but they are 
comparatively of little practical use for troops, and in my 
opinion should never "be dependent on raihoaps. If within 
easy distance (6 or 8 miles) of a cantonment, from whence 
all the supplies, &c., should he conveyed by the moveable 
column transport, supplemented by country carts, &c., tho 
exercise and instruction not only of the troops in escort 
duties and convoys, but the practical working of the 
transport and commissariat departments, is duly tested. 

14. If India cannot afford to maintain an army 'so 
oi^anizcd as to be practically in a state of thorough efficiency 
and readiness foi* action in any direefron ^ m which it may be 
called upon to act, wc must resim our hold over the vast 
territory that the industry and valor of our predecessors have 
added to the British empire. 

H large reductions of expenditure are necessary, they 
must he sought in the departmental rather than in the com- 
batant branches. 

As far as regards the Bombay army, I am not prepared 
to recommend the reduction of a single regiment. On the 
contrary, I think the Governoi/s minute of the 31st ultimo 
shows that it would he advisable to increase the rank and filo 
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15. Arc you in favor of atnalgam'iting tlio 
Adjutant General and Quarter blaster GcncraVs 
departments under a Chief of tho Staffs so that, 
as in other armies, tho staff of the army shall 
consist of certain grades of staff officers, the 
work being apportioned as may bo desirable, hut 
without a division, as atprescnt, into two distinct 
departments ? 


16. If the army Trcrc divided into array-corps, 
and power given to tho lieutenant-generals com- 
manding to dispose of many questions which aro 
now" refciTCd to superior authority, so that 
important matters only wci o treated of hy tho 
central military authority at head quarters, would 
not a staff of about tho follow ing strength bo 
sufficient— 

Jlead-gttarters. 

1 Chief of tho stuff. 

4 Officers of tho general staff. 

8 „ „ ,, for intelligeuco 

duties. 

1 Officer of tho general staff for royal 
artillery, to be Inspector General of 
Artillery, ■with two staff officers, 

1 Officer of the general staff for royal 
enginoors. 

1 Officer of tho general stall for musketry 
inspection, &,c. 

I Judge Ad\*ocato General. 

j4.rvii/-cOrps. 

X Chief of the stuff. 

2 Officers of tlio general staff, 

1 Staff officer of royal artillery, 

1 Staff officer of royal onglncors, to bo 
Inspector General of Engineers, Mili- 
tary Works, and Toitificatione. 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate General. 
Departmental staff olSccrs in addition to 
bo under tho chief of tho staff of 
tho army-corps. 


17. If yonr Excellency docs not approve of 
this arrangement, either in strength of personnel 
or nomenclature, w’hat would your Excellency 
propose ? 


of both 'European and ISTativo regiments^ thereby adding to 
the effective force without increase in the administrative 
department. 

15. 1 believe that if ^you req^uire to have anything well 
donCj you must do it yourself and that, under all circum- 
stances, an officer commanding an army or force, however 
exalted may ho his rank, is his own best chief of the staff. ' 
I am not therefore in favor of amalgamating the Adjutant 
and Quarter Alaster General’s departments, because I am 
satisfied that these departments must practically be kept 
separate ; that is to say, there will he an Adjutant and a 
Quarter Master General’s branch in e%'ery office ; therefore 
it is prefemhle that the officer on whom the responsibility 
rests shall he known and acknowledged under his proper 
title. If a general commanding is superannuated or iucom- 
iretcnt, he then requires a chief of the staff ; hut otherwise, 
and however small tho staff may he, I consider that each 
officer should he responsible for tho proper working of his 
own department. 

16. If the array of India is divided into army-corps, 
and power given to the lieutenant-generals commanding to 
dispose of many questions which are now referred to the supe- 
rior authority, so that ‘ important matters only ’ may he 
referred to the Commander-in-Chief, some small reductions 
might he made in the eUahlishment of tho Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General’s offices', hut as the clerical labor 
only would be reduced, no alteration of the strength of tho 
head-quarters staff would he admissible. Nor can I advo- 
cate the replacement of tho Military Secretary (who in the 
proposed corjis tVarmca would ho responsible for the admission 
of the names of ofTioors eligible for all appointments, staff 
and regimental) hy a chief of the staff, who would in fact 
only rejeeat the orders ho receives from tho liontenant-gon- 
eral commanding to the officers of tho several branches of each, 
department in which there would he no real head or respon- 
sible officer. In very large commands, combining great 
administrative and political functions, with mihtai'y move- 
ments on a grand sc.'ile, a chief of the staff may he desirable 
to relieve the general officer of details, which are obvious ; 
but in all smaller operations, and in all secondary positions of 
trust and command, tho general officer' on whom the respon- 
sibility rests cannot abdicate his responsibilities, and must 
therefore practically give Lis own orders to the offloors of 
tho several departments, with whom he should he also in 
constant personal communication. 

17. As I have shorvn in the preceding replies that I do 
not approve of the change in tho nomenclature of the 
officers who are to compose the staff of the corps d’arniee, 
notwithstanding that I consider the strength of the proposed 
staff sufficient for all ordinary purposes, I can only distri- 
bute the same number of officers, so that each officer may 
have his separate work, for which ho, under the head of his 
department, must he held responsible : — 

Ucad-qiiaricrs of flic Army-corps. 

1 Ijientenant-General Commanding. 

1 Military Secretary (may he styled AssistanC) . 

1 Interpreter and Aide-de-Camp. 

1 Aide-de-Camp. 

1 Deputy Adjutant General. 

1 Assistant Adjutant General. 

1 Assistant Adjutant General for musketry. 

1 Deputy Quarter Master General. 

1 Assistant Quarter blaster General. 

1 Colonel Iloyal Artillery. 

1 Staff Officer Boyal Engineers, to he Deputy Inspector 
of Engineers, Military Works, and Fortifications, 
&c. 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate. 

It is presumed that each avm}'-corps will • he divided 
into divisions and brigades. 

Each division to he under the command of a major- 
general, who will hold his command for five years, hut will 

a 19 
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18 Does your Excclleucy cousiecr that it 
ironia bo advisablo to plnco tho administration of 
tLo royal artillcrj' in India more directly under 
tho Adjutant General or Chief of the Staff, as is 
tho case with the other arms, tho Adjutant 
General being’ provided with nssistanco in special 
artiUery questions or tcelinical subjects in tho 
peiBOU of tho Inspector General of ArtiUory ? 


19. Would it not bo in all respects a more 
cfliciont arrangement if tho Inspector General of 
Artillery acted as the artillery adviser of tho 
Cotnmandor-in-Chtef j tho Inspector General 
haring two staff ofiiecrs to assist him, ono of 
whom Bhonld carry out the duties uow porfomacd 
by the present Deputy Adjutant General of 
Eoyal Artillery in India ? Or in other words, tho 
amalgamation, of the offices of Inspector Gen- 
eral of Boyal Artillery and Deputy Adjutant 
General of Boyal Artillery cfToctod, making tho 
former the head staff officer of tho Coxnmauder- 
in<Chief ? 


20. In your relations os Commander-in-Chief 
rrith tho jMilitary Department of Go-vemraent, 
does yonr espericnco suggest any modifications 
of procedure or other matters tending to facili- 
tate business, reduce expemliture, or add to gen- 
eral efficiency of administration ? 


vacate toHhoui appeal, on promotion. Tlie division staff to 
consist of — ' 

1 Major-General. 

1 Interpreter and Aide-dc-Camp. 

1 Assistant Adjutant General. 

1 Assistant Quarter Master General. 

1 Bri^de Major, wlio would also perform tlic duties 
of Deputy Assistant Adjutant General for 3Iub- 
tetry and be station staff officer. 

^ Assistant staff officcis (on probation) . , 

Each brigade to be under tbe command of a colonel, witb 
tbe rank of brigadier, who will also vacate on promotion, 
subject however to being continued in command for tbe full 
five years, pro^*ided tbe lieutenant-general commanding tbe 
corjp& d^armee and tbe major-^enernl of tbe division recom- 
mend sucb extension, and subject also to selection on j>romo- 
tion to Tank of major-general to tbe command of a division^ 
on a vacancy occurring. 

Brigade staff to consist of — 

1 Colonel on tbe staff (with tbe rank of Brigadier) . 

1 Brigade blajor. 

1 Staff Officer and Interpretor. 

18. “Witbout producing any adequate result, tbis step 
would add one more to the channels througli whicb tbe 
administration of royal artillery is conducted, increasing 
delay in tbe settlement of questions and the communication 
of oi'ders. Our steps, I tbink, should be in quite tbe 
opposite direction, and. tend to decentralization rather than 
further centralization in artillery matters. 

19. Tlic work of inspection is quite separate and distinct 
from that of administration, and cannot be carried on by 
tbe same person at the same time. It must bo remembered 
that the duties of Inspector General of Artillery^ involve 
constant travel for from 6 to 8 months, during which time 
communication with him. for administrative purposes is out 
of the question on account of the delay which it would 
involve. The amalgamation, therefore, of the duties of 
Inspector and Deputy Adjutant General Boyal Artilleiy 
could only be nominal. I consider that the Inspector Gen- 
eral shonld be the bead staff officer of artillery in India, 
as his personal acquaintance w’itb tbe condition and require- 
ments of the artillery in all parts of India render him pecu- 
liarly fitted to act as artillery adviser to the Commandcr-in- 
Chlef. I should imagine that be is largely so employed in 
this capacity nndcr present arrangement. In all largo mat- 
ters the Inspector General ofArtilleryandthelnspcctor General 
of Ordnance (now not directly available) should be consulted ; 
departmental and administrative details being in tbe hands 
of the Deputy Adjutant General Hoyal Artillery. 

^0. The Comniander-in-Chief’s relations with tbe Bocal 
Govemihent are confined ebiefiy to subjects connected with 
the Military Department and -with the "Works Depart- 

ment of tbe Government, l^o great reduction in expenditure 
would be made, but a very considerable amount of correspond- 
ence might be saved, by tbe Commander-in-ChieFs views in 
bis military capacity being recorded on tbe Council paper, 
instead of, as now, in an official letter through the Adjutant 
or Quarter blaster General's Depariment. The course of a 
letter through the several channels will illustrate my meaning. 

This letter is (1) recorded in tho Secretariat ; a short 
summary of the subject is made, and it is transmitted (S) 
to the Govemor, who returns it (3) to the Secretary, for 
transmission (4) to the Commander-in-Clnc£ in Council. 
The Commander-In-Chief initials the docket, or records his 
view's on the subject in a minute, and, if necessary, sends it 
on to the civil Membere of the Council ; but under ordinary 
circumstances he returns it (5) to the Secretary, by wboin it 
is sent (G) to tbe Adjutant or Quarter Master General (as 
the cose may be) for tbo opinion of tbe Commandcr-in- 
Chief. 
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21, Docs your Esc«llency tliinJc that tlie tie* 
partment of ordnaxiccj military ■^'orkg, comioig- 
eariat, and military accounts fshould ke larought 
more ett rapport witli tbe Commandcr-in-Clncf ; 
and if so, will you aoggesfc tlie mode of giving 
effect to your views ? 


22. Docs your Excellency consUler it an ad- 
vantage or othCTwiso to have three separate 
departments of commUsariat, ordnance, mcdlcah 
clothing, ic., 4.C., for tho work of the army of 
India ? 


23. Ts your Excellcn-'y of opinion that uny 
reduction can he made in the numher or class of 
Dritish troops serving in India? Conid India 
dispense, for instance, with any reghnents of 
infantry or c.avalry or any batteries of artillery ; 
or could garrison batteries at any station safely 
take the place of field batteries, or field 
batteries take tho place of horse artillery ? 


The correspondonce is then again submitted by the de- 
partmental ollicers (7) to the Commander-in-Chiel: ; and his 
views are recorded by the departmental officers^ who returns 
the letter (S) to the Secretary, hy whom, i£ necessary, the 
correspondence is again submitted (9) to 'the Govemoi*, 
hetore being sent (10) to the printing office. On the return 
(11) of the printed form, the Government ilcsolution is 
again sent (IS) to the staff officers of the Commauder-in- 
Chief and to the ^lilitary Department of the army to 
which it belongs, to be acted upon. Thus after a lapse of at 
least a fortnight, and the transmission of the correspondence, 
by post or messenger, through IS different stages, an 
order from the Government of India may he acted upon 
or replied to by the Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
army. 

21. As the Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army 
has no control over the military department of ordnance, 
public works, commissariat or control, except throtigh the 
Governor in Council, to whom the heads of the above- 
named departments are solely responsible, I consider that the 
said dcimrtmcnts should be brought moi‘e C7t rapport with 
the Commander-in-Chief of the local army, who cannot be 
said to command an army when the power of control over 
the most necessary departments of supply and transport is 
withheld, and the appointment of all officers connected with 
said departments is in the hands of the Governor in Council. 
There ai*e 144 officers belonging to tho Bombay army now in 
the employ of Government over whom the Commander-in- 
Chief has no, or only a very nominal, control. It is difficult 
to suggest a remedy while Government retains the control of 
military departments, and economy dictates tho rule j but tlio 
anomaly exists, a\id must exist until the several departments 
are placed under the immediate control of tho Commander- 
in-Chief, subject only to the control of Government in the 
matter of expenditure and audit, 

23. Generally si)eaking, it would appear to bo unnecessary 
to have sepanito departments for the work of the army of 
India; but when wo consider tho enormous extent of territory 
over which that army is spread, the different interests of 
the different presidencies, the necessity for, especially in 
making contracts, prompt decision, and local knowledge, I 
am of opinion that the commissariat of Bombay should bo 
kept, like its army-corps, distinct and separate, as at present, 
under its own responsible head. 

The same ruling does not apply so directly to the ord- 
nance, os I have no doubt a reduction in expenditure might 
be made, if the direction of the ordnance department w^ere 
placed under one head, who could regulate tho demands and 
supply between the different presidencies, and not allow vast 
supplies to be accumulated in one presidency, while there 
may be a deficiency of the same articles in another. 

The medical deportment i.s susceptible of improvement 
by abolishing the two separate departments, viz.y European 
and Indian (local) ; but I see no object in coiitraliziug tbo 
whole medical department of the armies of India under 
one head. No saving of expense would accrue, and much 
inconvenience might arise, if the demands of the several 
presidencies were left to the decision of one central office. 

23. I do not consider that any reductions can be made 
cither in the number or class of British troops serving in 
India. 

On the contrary, as far as regards Bombay, I should bo 
glad to be able to relieve the one cavalry regiment now 
always stationed at Mhow by another regiment, which would 
be extremely useful, if not absolutely necessary, at ICirkeo 
or Ahmeduagar. 

The substitution of horse, field, or gariison batteries, 
the one for the other, can only be decided by the object for 
which any one or other of these batteries is required. Their 
role is distinct, and the proportion of each arm must he 
determined by the general measures that may be decided on 
for the military occupation unci defence of the country. 
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Asstvehs. 


Appendix III.] 

Questions. 


24. Bearing in mincl the fact that the aminal 
cost of oSIccrs to men is as foUo^'s— 


Pot a rc;7lracnt, 
Uritlsh cavalry- 
Rs. 

Officers l>4Gj797 

Ison-coifiTnissioBcd 
cClccTs and men ... l,li,OGl 


Tor a rcfrlmcnti 
lintisli inlautry. 

lU. 

1,43,793 

1,7C,12G 


is TOur E'vccllencr of opiuion lliat any cliaugc m 
tlie organization of regiments is po.ssiblo so as 
to maintain tlic fighting fitrongtb of the British 
force in Imlia, and at the same time diminish 
the relative cost of officers to men ? 

25. In your opinion is it desirable, on the score 
of economy and efficiency, to suhstiluto for Indian 
service a local British force in place of a portion 
of the Home army ? 


2G. In your Excollcncj’a opinion would it be 
ndvisahlo, apart from the question of reduction 
of the strength of the array, to modify the pre- 
sent proportion of British to Native troops ? 


27. Hoviewing the Enlistment Act of 1870> 
together with the Regulations issued under the 
Act, War Ofllco Circulars, clauses SG and 189, of 
1876, especially as applicable to India, nro you 
of opinion that in the event of a local force not 
being cniplo 5 'C(t, any further modifications of 
cxistmg Acts should ho made ? 


28. Can yon suggest any means by which ibo 
present cost of supplying British soldiers for 
service in India can be reduced, 'uithout docrcas- 
ing in any way their efficiency ? 

In discussing lliis subject, a fair consideration 
must bo given to the share India should tnbe in 
support of the general maiutcuance of the British 
empire. 


24-. In order to diminisli tlio relative cost of officers .to 
meiij it is 0013- neccssar3' to increase the nnmficr of rank and 
file,' and to prevent the embarkation from England of all 
men under Ea3r 21 years of age. Looking to the medical 
statistics, I should prefer even an older soldier, it being 
cr-idenfc tlmt the mortality, {i.e.^ cost) of the lads -a-ho are 
noTv enlisted and sent to India must add very materially to 
the relative cost of officers to men. 


25. I cannot consider that greater efficiency can he 
attained 1)3' the substitution of a local British force for the 
British ai-my that no-w holds India. Econom3' might he 
attained in transport by enlisting men specially for long 
service in India; but the collapse of the Europe.an army (as 
regards efficiency) raised and maintained by the late Hon'blo 
East India Com2)an3' should serve as a w.arning to prevent 
the repetition of a local' .arm3', rvhieh at the best could only 
be subordinate to the Imiierial troojis from England. 

26. Under no circumstances should the relative strength 
of British and Xative troops be modified. Looking to the 
very large numbers o£^ troops maintained by the Native 
Erinces of India, and to the evident efforts of. these Princes 
to make their armies equal to, if not superior to,.the Native 
army of mercenaries non' em2)lo3'ed under the British Gov- 
ernment — a Government repugnant to the religion and 
feelings of every Native — policy would demand .a larger pro- 
portion of British to Native troops than is now maintained. 

Under no circumstances should that proportion ho reduced 
until we can restore to the ranks of the British, army the 
same class- of non-commissioned officers, the hackhono of a 
regiment, and the same description of men, inured to danger 
and to climate, that saved India in the time of the mutiny. 

27. The Enlistment Act for 1870 gives to the Seoi'etary 
of State for IVar power to determine the limit of enlistment 
up to 12 3’ears with the colors. If this power had not been 
abrogated by a Horse Guards Order, all British infantry 
required for soi-vico in India could he enlisted for the full 
term of 12 3'cars; and the Act should so far bo modified 
as to allow of every man qiio'sically fit being re-engaged 
for a further term of 9 j-ears, making in all 21 3'cnrsj before 
he becomes ordin.arily eligible for pension. 

The whole of this service need not necessarily be passed 
in India. The object will he gained if on completion of 21 
years’ service with i.be colors, at borne or abroad, bo should 
bo entitled to pension. Pension to be paid by the Indian 
Government if the .man has served 15 3'cars in India, 
and by the two Governments in relative proportion if, after 
9 3-earE’ service in Tndi.a, the health of the man fails, and the 
greater part of his service for jicnsion is passed out of Indian 
limits. No man should ho allowed to embark from England 
until be lias completed 21 yeai-s of age. Supposuig that he 
entered at 18, this would give 9 3'ears’ service in India, if 
not re-engaged, and IS years’ sor^-ico in India or with the 
colors, if rc-engaged to serve for pension. 

28. The cost of supijlj'Ing British soldiers for Indian 
service may he very materially reduced, and with consider- 
able increa.se to their efficiene3-, by not jiermitting any soldier 
to embark for India from England or elsewhere until he shall 
have completed 21 years of age, or 3 3'ears’ service at 
home or with the dep6t. Medical statistics show that it is 
the very 3'oung men who siiccumh' to climate. ]\Iaii3' of 
these ver}' 3'onng men die and are a loss to India to their full 
cost. jMany are invalided, thereby increasing the cost of 
transport; while all arc for a grc.ater cr less time in hospital, 
and consequently a burden and an expense to the State. 

By the course suggested in m3' repl3' to the previous 
question (No. 27), long service and pensions woidd he restor- 
ed to the army in Indi.a : and the restoration of these two 
essential points, which not only made efficient non-commis- 
sioned officers, hut esccllont soldiers, would, I believe, re- 
produce the old stamp of British soldiers who formed the 
army of India at the time of the mutiny of the sepoy 
regiments. 
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[Appondix III. 


Questioks. 


AiSstveks, 


29r There ia a large staiF of Assistant Adju- 
tant Generals, and Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
Generals for Muslcetry, llcgimental Instmctors 
ond Assistant Instructors of ilusketry, through- 
out India. 

Does not your Hxcclloncy consider that regi- 
mental instruction in xnuskchy can bo carried on 
by Company's oflicers as part of their ordinary 
military duty, and that the staff for musketry 
luspocLion can he lai^cly reduced; the duty of 
inspection being carried on by generals and their 
staff, assisted, if absolutely necessary, by a speci- 
ally trained officer? 


30. Is any reduction in the Judge Adrocato 
General’s Dapaitmont pvacticabloby the concen- 
tration of n-orl: at head-quarters ; com ts*martial 
being conducted by otRcors with the usual allow- 
ance for the discharge of this duty, and in very 
special eases by an officer deputed from head- 
quarters ? 


31. Ta it necessary to retain the allowance now- 
passed to interpretex-s of British cavalry and 
infantry regiments ? No such allowance is found 
necessary for batteries of artillery, with largo 
Native establishments. 


32. Docs your Excellency sec any objection to 
the assimilation of the scale of syces .•xllowcd to 
British cavalry ? Exchtding the horses of tho 
non-commissioned officers, for which one syce 
each is allowed, the pi’cScnt scale is in Bengal 
one to two, in iladras one to four, and in Bombay 
one to three horses : which of these scales would 
your Excellency adopt ? 


29. In llie Bombay presidency' tliero is one Assistant Ad- 
jutant General and two Deputy Assistant Adjutant Generals 
for Alusketry^ 

Eacli European regiment (9) bas a ^lusketry Instructor, 
but there is no jMusketry Instructor allowed for ^Native in- 
fantry regiments. The appointment of Assistant Instructor 
of Musketry in European regiments may be considered 
abolished, as tboro is no pay for sucb officer. 

In tho !Mative army, to which I assume that the question 
is particularly directed, I do not think, judging by the re- 
turns, that the method of instruction is properly understood; 
nor do I think that the Native officers are as yet capable of 
teaching tho ordinary musketry drill. 

In England schools exist at which officers may learn this 
very important part of a soldier^s duty; but in India the only 
schools of instruction arc the annual meetings got up by 
private subscriptions, and carried out by the zeal and exer- 
tions of the ofliicovs who compose the musketry staff. 

For the present, a specially trained officer should continuo 
to be entrusted with the inspection of regiments, as I feel 
sure that ibis duty would not be effectually performed by 
generals, or their stalls. 

Even if the duties of inspection could be so carried out, 
the preliminary drills and iustriictiou of the sepoys would be 
left to chance, ns, owing to the want of trained officers with 
regiments, tho instruction is necessarily faulty. 

I should advocate the appointment of a ti*ainod officer 
instructor for each regiment, the compulsory instruction of 
every European and Native officer, nil of whom should be- 
come marksmen; and the more frequent practiee of the 
sepoys, not only at the target, but at lield-ffring, to 
give them coufidence in their arms, for which a special 
allowance of ammunition would bo required. Every 
ricochet shot, fairly delivered, should count. It is of more 
importance to make men fii*c loio than to deprive them of the 
very insignificant benefit arising from being able to add sucb 
shots to their score. 

80. The Judge Advocate GencraFs Department in 
Bombay consists of one Judge Advocate and two Deputy 
Judge Advocate Generals, specialty appointed, after having 
passed a departmental cxamiuatiou in military law. 

Judging fi*om the mistakes which occur in the pro- 
ceeding.*; of ordinary district and regimental courts-martial, 

I cannot recommend any reduction in tho very small staff of 
Judge Advocates in the Bombay armj'. 

If the work be concentrated at the head-quartei's of tho 
army, there must be one deputy to conduct the proceedings 
of courts-martial at distant stations, and to assist the Judge 
Advocate. Until regimental officers, generally, attain a 
more accurate knowledge of military law and the forms of 
procedure, it will be necessary to appoint a qualified officer 
to conduct tho procoeding.s of all genei*al and any special 
court-martial ; consequently tho reduction of one deputy 
would he no saving to Government. 

31, No such allowance being found necessary for 
batteries of artillery with large Native e.stablislimcnts, it 
may not ho considered necessary to maintain interpreters 
with cavalry and infantry i-egiments; but it must bo 
remembered that, in doing away with such ai)poiulments, 
one of the very few inducements now offered to regimental 
oflicer.s to qualify in Native languages is withdrawn ; and as ■* 
court-martial duties must ho cairicd out by a paid English 
officer, as interpreter, very little saving would be effected 
by the change. 

32. There is only one British cavalry rogimont attached 
to the Bombay army. I believe that the Madras scale of one 
syce to every four horses w'ould be found sufficient ; but the 
syces must be well paid. 


a 20 
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Qoestxons. 


Ak-SITEHS. 


33. ifiglit not liazar sergeants "be abolished ? 


34. (a) I>ocs not your EsccHency consider that 
the present expenditure on pnnkab-pulling is 
exccsBivoj nronot large reductions possible; and 
•would it not be feasible to reduea the cost of 
punkah-pulling by resorting to the old system of 
n. fixed allowance per company, &c. ? 

(6) Would the abolition of kbus-khus tatties, 
except in hospitals, cause any discomfort or risk 
to the health of the troops ? 

rc) Can your Excellency suggest any way of 
reducing the very heavy expenditure annually 
incurred in tho purchase (or mau'ufacturo) and 
repair of barrack furniture, barrack beddimr. 
&<s. ? 

85. Docs your Excellency consider it ncccssniy 
to maintain any rcservo of Government horses ; 
and if so, how many ; and on what basis should 
the reserve bo calculated ? 

Should this rcservo he attached to corps and 
batteries, or to one or more depots ? 


SG. If tho former, to what particular divisiou 
of the army should they be posted ? 


37. Would yonr Excellency approve of the 
reduction of the establishment of horses for horsO 
and field batteries to tho war scale laid down in 
Army Circular No. ISO of 18/7, deducting such 
carts as in India arc d^a^vn by bullocks ? 


33. Can your Excellency suggest any improve- 
ments in the constitution and working of the 
commissariat deportment ? 

The points which would appear to xctjulro 
notice are — 


(a) Tlja large Supervising stafT of tbe depart- 
ment. 


33. B37.ap sexg-eants cau Ijs clispsnsed with as soon as the 
new cantonment rules are published. 

It is understood that provision will he made for the 
employment of qualified cmlians, who will he paid and do 
the duties now required o£ bazar sergeants in a proper and 
oificient manner. 

34. (a) In the Bombay presidency the climate docs not 
necessitate any great amount of expenditure on punhah- 
ptilling, which is required at very few stations. The cost has 
been r-cduced by tbe introduction of a lever punkah, not 
altogether satisfactory. 

(i) Klms-khus tallies are only used at some of the north- 
cm stations. Tlie medical offieers say that they cannot ho 
abolished without risk to the health of the troops in hospitals. 

(c) Tho repair of b.arrack furniture has, I understand, 
been very recently made over to the engineers department; 
but I cannot say with what effect On expenditure. 

35. It is, I think, necessary to maintain a reserve of 
Government horses ; and I would fix the number at 300 for 
this presidency. This number represents rather less than the 
average number of remounts which have been required yearly 
by British cavalry and hatteries of royal artillery in the 
Bombay army for the last five years, jfour batteries have 
recently proceeded on service from this command ; and, in order 
to complete them, it was necessary to withdraw 1 03 horses 
from other batteries. I do not think, therefore, that 300 is 
more than should bo kept in reserve to meet emergencies, or 
more than are likely to be absorbed within a year on ordinary 
occasions. The intermittent state of the horse market in 
Bombay is a strong arg.umcnt in favor of tho establishment 
of a reserve, as horses are only obtainable there .at certain 
times of tho year. 

There should also be a yearly importation of mules from 
Persia for mountain batteries. The dealers should he en- 
couraged to bring a few with the horses from the Gulf. Tho 
mules that are getting past tlieir work in the mountain bat- 
teries should be handed over to the commissariat, by whom 
they could be utilized for some years longer. 

35. The reserve should be attached to a dpp&t on a line of 
rail and in a good climate. Ahmodnagar answers these con- 
ditions. Horses arc known to thrive there well, forage is 
cheap, and the requisite stabling is available in the deserted 
cavalry stables. 

Tho dilHculties of attaching the reserve to batteries are — 

lish — ^Thc horses would then be separated, and it would 
be necessarj' to collect them from various quarters to meet a 
sudden c.all. 

3»n/. — They would lose the advantage of being in the best 
elimate that can he seleoted. 

Srd . — Additions would have to ho made to tho existing 
stabling. 

37. There being no reserve of horses at lu'csent eslab- 
lished, and Ijorscs being very scarce in Bombay, except at 
particular seasons, I do not think that any reduction ought to 
be made in the cslablished^numheV for horse or field batteries. 
Indeed the efliciency of the batteries in the. field in time of 
war would be greatly increased by the substitrrtion of horses, 
instead of bullocks, in battery carts. 

33. The Officiating Commissary General (Colonel Bfil- 
loaghby) has in his replies to the questions tr.ansmitted to 
him (JG) taken such a broad and liberal view of the whole 
question of commissariat organization, and has so much 
practical knowledge, of which 1 am deficient, that I can only 
refer to his replies, and record my own opinions which are 
derived chiefly from Colonel Willoughby's experience. 

(a) As regards the large supervising staff of the departs 
ment, I believe that, in order to a%'oid peculation, the staff 
iu=t he adapted to the necessities of tho moment, reducing it 
. once to the ordinary establishment bo soon as the pressure 
as passed. 
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Akswees. 


[Appeudis III. 


Questions. 


(fi) Tho number of senior onicers of high rank 
and with hi^h pny, doingr comparativolj subordi- 
nate and unimportant woik. 


(c) Tho largo oRiPO establishments kept up 
with each executive ofTicer in conscqiience of a 
want of simplificatioii and unificatiou in tho 
examination of accounts. - 

(d) Relative advantages of the contract and 
agency system of supply.* 

(e) Expense of the movement of commissariat 
stores, owing to want of supervision and system. 


(y) As to the advisability of having three 
sep vrato departments for India, each with its 
own largo supervising and ofllce staffs. 


(i) High TAulc and high pay seems to he the normal con- 
dition of Indian departmental officers, who, having attained 
rank rapidly’', cling to their appointments, and arff obliged to 
do unimportant work, which might he done equally well by 
more subordinate officers on less pay. 

(c) I am not prepared to say in what manner a siraplifica- 
tion and unification in the examination of accounts would 
affect the office establishments of executive officers. 

Ul) The contract system prevails in Bombay; and can 
hardly be changed for a better. 

(<?) The expense of movement of stores does not arise from 
want of supervision, altbougli it may arise from a want of 
system. Colonel "Willongliby recommends that a commis- 
sariat commissioned officer should be employed at all stations 
whore British troops of more than one arm arc stationed; 
and states that two important stations are now under warrant 
officers. 

Altbongb tho supervising and office staffs may be 
large, it would appear to be doshable to maintain the three 
separate departments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay on 
account of the great dissimilarity in the different presiden- 
cies of the mode and conduct of business matters, contracts, 
&c., and the necessity of prompt decision and local know- 
ledge to avoid deception, so universally’- practised by Kative 
contractors. 


(y) The advisabUity of bringing coiutniss.arlat 
duties more within the knowledge and control of 
the general officer cotnmandiug both in peace 
and la war. 


(A) Whether it would not bo advisable to con* 
fine the operations of the commissariat depart- 
ment entirely to tho issue of consumable stores, 
taking from it the issue of such things as line- 
gear, bedding, See., tvhich do uot seem to apper- 
tain to it. 

(s) Wliat should ho the organization of a divi- 
sion of transport in war, i. e., as to number of 
nniinals, oiBcers, supervising staff, drivers, arti- 
ficcfH, and veterinarians ? 

30. What aic your Excellency's views general- 
ly regardiiig the orgaxxlzatiou ot the transport for 
tlio army in India ? 


The foUowii'g points suggest themselves — 

(o) As to vbether the ti-ansport should be 
under the commissariat, or organized as a separate 
dcpartmo^it ? 

(&) ■\\'hat are the arrangements which your 
Excellency woxitd propo«;o siiould be carried out 
for the formation of a nucleus of a transport 
departinont by utilizing existing carriage, such 
as moveable columns, and ultlioiiL adding to tho 
present cost of these ? How could o system of 
regimental tiwasport be organized ? 

(c) As to tho most effectual mc.ans of securing 
the speedy collection of transport in the event of 
a uar. 


(>/) If the pw'isions of tlie Government of India’s letter 
(No. 9<L1) of 19tb February 1S77 are properly carried out, the 
g-encral olBcor is able to give bis orders direct to the com- 
missariat officer, who ought to be, and really is, under the 
immediate orders of the combatant officer in command iu 
time of war, and of the general officer of the district in time 
of peace. 

(/i) I consider the course suggested in this portion of the 
question to a great extent adv-isable. 


(0 Sec Colonel Mignon’s very useful little manual or 
band-book on commissariat organization. 

39. I am not aware that there is any organized system 
of transport in the Bombay army^. 

Moveable columns are established at all the larger 
stations ; and they have a certain amount of Government 
transport always ready (but utilized when not required) to 
enable the column to move at very short notice. This trans- 
port might rapidly be supxilemented by tho employment of 
tho carts and bullocks of the country, and is a good nucleus 
on which to organize a transport service, which, however, 
I do not consider necessary' as a separate department. In 
November last, I ordered by telegram, without yjrevious 
warning, the moveable columns to march at daylight on the 
following morning four miles out and back to the cantonment. 
This experiment bad never been tried before, so that in' some 
few cases the transport was not wholly- available, but the 
columns moved at once as ordered, and only- with IS hours’ 
notice. 

As regards the scver-al points to which my attention is 
drawn, I believe that — 

(«) For the requirements of an army in tho field there 
should be two distinct divisions of transport, for the 

commissariat and for the other requirements of the army-. 

(5) Moveable column transport, ns at present ovg-anized in 
this presidency, oTei-s a good nucleus on Vy-bieb to utilize 
existing carriage, without adding to cost. Except as regard.s 
the surplus ammunition, I do not advocate a system of inde- 
pendent regimental transport, 

(c) Through the agcuoy of the ei\-il officers of Govom- 
meut in time of war, ti'ausport adapted to the pai-ticular field 


* Tydc F'mancHl Review of ommissari.t Department, 1877-73# jiara^apha 18, 21,- v7, 8S, l09, il7, 110, 121, 130, 111, 130, 
140, 143, 1.52, 154. 
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Questions. 


Answiitis. 


(<i) Wlactlicr {t ttquW not to adrisaWa to 
endcavonr to intrcdncc a better mid a 
descrjptinn of cart into India a view to tho 
subslitntion, wbcn possible, of wbeolcd for pack 
carriago P 

(c) TVliothcr year Escollency tbinks anything 
can bo done to increase the supply unci improvo 
tbc breed of mules ? 

(J') liooking to the fact that the supply of 
camels is believed to be’stcadily decreasing, can 
you suggest any means by which that supply can 
bo kept up ? Could not elephants ho largely 
dispensed with as army transport ? 


(tp) Will ell do yon consider it most advisable to 
use on service, — Government or hired transport? 


(A) Whether yon think that, In tho cront of a 
Government nucleus being kept no, much of the 
cost could not he saved by its iitilization for tho 
relief of troops and the carriage of commissariat 
and other stores ? 

(<) What should ho tho organization of a divi- 
sion of transport on war, i. c., as to number of 
animals, odieers, supcndslng staff, drivers, arti- 
deers, and votcrioarians ? 


40. Docs your Excellency consider that tho 
Military Works Ilranch of tho Department Pub- 
lic Works should be hi'ought more directly under 
the military authorities than at present, and 
could not its organization ho so arranged as to 
make the engineer department more efficient for 
war ? Or should tho 31ilitary Works Branch be 
abolished, tho ordinary works being constructed 
and maintained by the ordinary Public Woika 
staff, ft special cstahlishinont 'telng ;appolntcd, 
under tho Military Dopai’t'nicnt, for any largo 
works requiring peculiar knoulodgc or skill ? 


of operations can be very cffectnally and speedily collected, 
as was evidenced in Sind lately, wben nearly ' 20,000 camels 
•were collected for tbe service of the Kandahar column, after 
its own carriage Irad failed. 

(rf) In all mountainous and difficult coirntries I holiovo 
that pack carriage is prcfcrahlc to wheeled carriage ; but 
undoubtedly a lighter description of cart might be introduced 
■with advantage. 

(e) Endeavour has been made by tlio introduction of stal- 
lion jackasses to improve the breed of mules, but I am not 
prepared to say with what success. 

(f) I have no information to offer any suggestions 
regardingthc increase of the supply of earaols, which are bred 
extensively in Sind and Rajputana. Sind was almost 
denuded of serviceable camels by the demand ■which -was made 
on that jorovince during the recent campaign; and I holiovo 
the Rajpntana camels are not well adapted to rough countries. 
Elephants arc only useful for hca\'y draught beyond tho 
reach of musketry-fire. 

Qjf) Whenever hired transport can bo made av.ailab]o, it is 
less costly than Government transport, which, to be efficient, 
must be maintained at great expense for an indefinite limo 
during peace. 

(^) By the universal adoption of railway carriage in the 
relief of troops, much of the cost of transport is saved, and 
no advantage w'ould he gained by keeping up Government 
transport, for that purpose, during peace. 

(£) Tire organization of a division of transport is laid 
down in tho printed regulations, and much practical informa- 
tion on tho subject is contained in a small manual published by 
Colonel Mignon, Commissary General, Bombay army, for 
the use of the commissariat department. 

40. I can see no reason why the Military Branch of tho 
Puhlio Works l>ci>artment should not ho brought more direct- 
ly under the military authorities, by the submission, in tho 
first instance, of all military questions to the Quarter Master 
General for tho opinion of tbc Commander-in-Chief. Govern- 
ment may require tho control of expenditure; hut the militai-y 
authorities ai’C responsible for the efficiency of tho w(Jrk. 
There is no separate ^Military Department in tho Public 
Works in the Bombay presidenuy. 


41. In wTiat wny enn your Escollency suggest 
tke reduction of the cxpomlituro of the Military 
Works Branch, Public Works Depaxtmout? 

(«) Cowld not the cxx>cndltnro for cacli year 
be. limited to a lived anmi'il ^ant, and the com- 
pletion of tho works necessary for tlic accommo- 
dation of troops and the dcfcnco of the empire 
be distributed over a series of years ? 

(i) What is your Evcclicncy^s opinion of tho 
barrack uccoimnodatlon in India generally ? 
Are not many of the barracks constructed in late 
ycai-5 designed on n most extravagant scale ; arc 
these now barracks any more comfortable or con- 
dacivo to tlio hcallli oi the occupiers than maay 
CFf tho older nnd cheaper single-storeyed baxraoks ? 


(c) Might not many of the barracks through- 
out India be constructed in n more economical 
6t>lci nnd might not many of tho troops on Iho 
bills be bon=;cd for many years to come in cheap 
huts or cottage barracks ? 


(<0 Could not tlio onlinaty repairs of complcf 
barrack?, nnd tho construction of b-irrac!:-! 
etandanl pHns,bo wclllfft tothc Liocal Govcj 
inspection by officers employ 
under tbo troTcmmcat of India ? 


41, As already stated, in tlie Boinl>ay presidency tlierc is 
no separate jMilit.iry "^Yorks Branch in tho Public Works 
Bepartroout, 

(a) Tlic expenditure is limiled, and, if one rna 3 ’ judge 
hy the result, too mucli limited, by a fixed annual grant. So 
that the completion of all worlds is really distributed over a 
series of 3 ’cars, 

(^) The barracks recently constructed in the Bombay 
comniund arc more costly than necessary, but arc not on 
what I should call ^ a mcsC extravagant scale.'’ I believe that 
tbe new barracks are not more eomfortable, although infinitely 
more commodious and handsome, than the older and clieaper 
Ringlc-siorej^cd barracks which prevailed formerly in India, I 
have a strong feeling that my regiment twenty j’Cars ago, 
when occup 3 *ing less palatial buildings than do regiments in 
the present day, was infinitely less subject to fever, caused, 
as I believe, by overheated men being cxx>oscd to the extreme 
veniilalion and lliorougli draughts of tho present costly 
buildings, 

(c) The present single-storeyed barracks are very substan- 
tially built, and are excellent in their design ; but I think 
their cost is out of proportion to tbe requireraenls of British 
soldiers, who nrenot accustomed to, and do not appreciate, so 
much cubic space, which, means ‘‘thorough draughts'’ and 
little real comfort. 

{(1) The Bocal Government of Bombay now undertakes 
throu’dr the Public ‘Works Department the repairs and con- 
struction of barracks on standard plans, which are carried out 
at every station with but little reference to climate, local 
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(e) Might not Earopcan Boldiors bo inoro fro* 
qncnrty cmploYC<l in public "worlcs, especially in 
the construction of their own barracks on tlio 
liilit* and the roads leading to them ? 


42. Do yon consider tlmt a clearer and tnoro 
appropriate classification of tlio subjects dealt 
with in each department of the staff and the 
army could ho adopted; and if so, would it not 
add to efficiency, and tend to the reduction of 
labor ? 

43. Do yon. consider that the amount of cor- 
respondence and returns in the army could bo 
reduced ; and would you approve of a coinmittoo 
to consider this question ? 


44. Do you consider tlmt the system of T^y* 
ment, aiidit, and army account is susceptible of 
improvement; and what alterations would your 
Excellency suggest ? 


’45, Is your Excellency in favor of station (or 
general) hospitals in largo cantonments, and field 
end base (or general) hospitals in tho field, in 
place of regimental hospitals ? 


45. Do you thinlc it dcslrablo that tbs power 
formerly granted to cominandi'jjg officers of 
Native regiments to dismiss men of bad cliarac- 
ter or ineiBcient for service should be restored ? 


47. (o) ^Vlmfc changes, if any, would yonr 
Excellency rccoxnmond in tlio constitution, organ- 
ization, and equipment of tho Native cavalry 
and infantry ? 


(6) Is your Excellency in favor of the sub- 
stitution of pioneer regiments for line regiments j 
and could moro Goorhha regiments bo raised ? 


circ-amstaiiCGs, or otlicr contingencies essential to tlic comfort 
and well-bemg of the occupants. 

. (o) I believe that much more \ise might be made of 
British soldiers if the medical officers did not at once 
negative any attempt to employ them usefully in time of 
. peace. 

In war time British soldiers are exposed at all hours to 
all the vicissitudes of climate, without apparently any injuri- 
ous effect. 

45. I believe that the classification of the subjects dealt 
with in (he staff office of the army has been very carefully 
considered, and that each department has adopted a system to 
secure efficiency and reduce clerical labor to the utmost. 

43. The necessity for reducing the amount of correspond- 
ence and returns in the army has frequently been mooted ; but 
I believe that tbeir reduction depends very much upon the 
idiosyncrasy of the head of the department, and that but very 
little benefit would arise fi*om further enquiry by committee. 

44. The subjects contained in this question are of such im- 
portance, that I only consider myself qualified to give a concise 
answer thx'ougli the information afforded by the Officiating 
Controller of Army Accounts j who very candidly admits that 
the system of audit is searching and prompt, but repudiates 
the possibility of eliminating trivial objections for fear 
of cstablisbing precedents ; and he admits of no exercise of 
judgment in subordinate auditors. Tho payment of the 
army is concluded before the middle of the ensuing .month 
for which pa 3 ^mcuts have been made; and the audit of accounts 
is completed so rapidly, that the regimental pa^’master is 
relieved from much responsibility. 

4-5. There is much economy in station hospitals for 
largo cantonments, whereby the dispensing and. cooldng de- 
partments, as well as the establishment of servants, arc much 
reduced. But there is a stiong prejudice in European regi- 
ments, as there would be in private life, ngnitisfc patients be- 
ing sent to a station hospital, to be treated by the medical 
officer on duty instead of hy tho regimental medical ofRcors, 
for whom the old soldier not onl^* had a groat respect, but a 
personal regard. This he does not feel for a stranger, who 
cannot take the s.ame interest in his ailments. Every regi- 
ment should li.ave its own medical officer; but the services of 
this officer could of course be utilized in large cantonments 
at shi lion hospitals. On active service, field hospitals become 
base ^ or general hospitals, according to their position and 
pcrmanonc 3 % The old system, by which every regiment was 
encumbered xvith a large hospital and medical establishment 
in time of Avar, is now shown to be impracticable. 

Field hospitals, with one or more regimental surgeons and 
stretcher-bearers actually present with tho regiments in the 
field, seem to meet all the requirements of active service. 

46. If I could believe that, under the present system, com- 
manding officers of Native regiments took as much interest in. 
the welfare and discipline of their regiments ns formerly, I 
Avould restore to them the power of dismissing any man 
(sepoy) of bad character, or who was otherwise not really 
efficient; but I have not that faith in the pi'csent sj'stem, 
and therefore I consider that the restraint on dismissal given 
by the summary courts-martial should be continued. 

4«7. (<?) I con.sider the organization, constitution, and 
equipment of the Native cavalry” and infantxy must be made 
tho subject of a separate minute, if it is ncccssaxy to supple- 
ment the very voluminous oorrespondcnco that took place 
under my i>redccessoi’. Sir Charles Staveley. 

(i) As every regiment should be equal to the perform- 
ance of any duties that Taa.y be required of it, the substitu- 
tion of pioneer I'egiments for line regiments w'ould lead to 
invidious distinctions, Avithout any coricsponding benefit to 
the army at lai'ge. Goorhbas make excellent soldiers ; but 
a preponderance of any particular class or race in the Indian 
army is to be deprecated, -r* * 
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Q-UESTIONS. 


48. In the lyotwari districts, or 5n. other parts oE 
India, would grants of waste lands, revenue free 
for their livc«, be arceptablo to Native ofucers 
nad soldiers ia lieu of part of their pcasioii ? 


49. "Would it not he desirable to niter the desig- 
nation of rcssalilars, rcssaldars, and subadars of 
tljo Native army, who now eoiuinand troops and 
compuiios, to that of captain, tind jemadars to 
that of lieutenant ? 

GO. Tor the education of cadets of good family 
for direct commissions ns Native oflieers, would 
it not be desirable to afford them the means of 
instruction in military schools, say one at Iloorkoo 
for E.istcrn, nnd one at Poona for Western India, 
where the fees should ho suRicicutly high to 
ensure only gentlemen of t\ superior class entering 
their sons,’ and to which nominations should ho 
made by the Viceroy ? 


61. To what extent would you recommend tho 
grant of commissions, otherwise than by promo* 
tiou from tho i^iiks ; and what sliould he tho 
attniumeuts qualifying for sucU nominations ? 


62. With reference to the comparative fmall 
amount of pension to pay of Native oHIccts, nnd 
to afford them greater iudneemeuts to rcLivo, 
would it be desirable and, ncccptablo to them to 
cst.abUsli a system of doforred, pay, by deduction of 
a small percentage, say 6 per cent., from tho pay 
of all Native officers hereafter promoted, to amass 
to incliridaal credit, with interest sity at 41 per 
cent. ? The .sum to be handed over on votiremeut, 
or to his heii-R at any time iu case of his death, 
nnd to be inalienable by any authority, except by 
baing confiscated to tho State in ease of cashier- 
ing. 

63. Hus your Hvcclloncy nl^y suggestions to 
inaho with a view to altoc or improve the terms 
on which Native officers and soldiers can obtain 
pension, or to alter the periods after whicb Native 
officers and soldiers can obtiiiu pension on medical 
certificate or otherwise ? 


C4-. Do you consider that, under a proper system 
of coneenttatiou and <listribution at important 
centres, the strength of the present Native army 
in India can bo reduced, should it ho resolved to 
create a system of reserves supplying extra men 
to meet a call for service, say to an extent equal 
to half the strougth of the present Native army ? 


An-stohs. 

4S. Grants of waste land n-onld not meet tljc approval of 
Native officers and soldiers in lieu of pension. The svEtem 
Tv.as tried and failed^ fieeaiise tlie laud was barren^ and tbo 
want of capital prevented its being- brought into proper 
cultivation. 

49. lean see no object in altering tbo designations of 
Native officers, wbieb now serve as a distinction to prevent 
contusion between tboir regimental rank and the rank of the 
Europiean officers. 

50. I bave not sufficient experience to state positively 
from personal knowledge what eltect the education of Natives 
of good families in military schools would b.ave upon the 
appointment of officers to direct commissions in the Native 
army. 1 should have thought that such an idea would bo 
rendered irapraeticable from caste-prejudices; but if it wore 
practicable, I doubt whether they would on appointment to 
regiments obtain that control over the various castes of 
sepoys ncecEsaiy to make such cadets good and efficient 
officers. I think that our first care should be to improve tho 
class of those enlisted into the army, either by extending the 
area of enlistment, or by giving addilloiml pay to induce .a 
better class to enlist. The training and education of a sepoy 
who has passed through the various grades of rank before ho 
becomes an officer apparently tits him.for the peculiar posi- 
tion ho has henceforward to hold, bolter than if he were 
ai>pointed direct to a commission in the army. 

I do not think that such nominations, if feasible, should 
be made only by the Viceroy. 

61. Compulsory retirement at the end of 33 ye.ars’ scrvico 
in all innks ensures promotion, at a desirable ago, to younger 
men who am serving in the ranks. I woixld not, thorefovo, 
recommend tho grout of commissions, otherwise than hy 
promotion from the ranks, except under very exceptional 
circvrmstanocs. 

53. I cannot see that any advantage avould he gained, 
either to the N.ativo offifler or to tho State, by tho introduc- 
tion of any system of doforred pay ; tho terms of pension are 
generally approved, and no officer should contimie in- tho 
service after he becomes inefficient, nor after lie lias completed 
the full period on the termination of which he becomes 
eligible for pension. 


53. If the sepoy, at the end of 15 ye.ars’ service, sees 
little prospect of becoming a non-commissioned otliecr, ho 
endeavours to obtain his discliarge on medie.al oertifie.ato on 
tbo smaller pension of Rs! 4 a month rather than await the 
full jicriod of -33 years before ho c.au be eligible for the full 
pension of Us. 7. 

In tbo Bombay army over 17,000 men are under 15 years’ 
service, proving conclusively that Native soldiers only remain 
writli the colors until they can sceiiro a pension, however 
small, to supplement their earnings in private life. 

54. For the reasons already stated, I do not think that 
the small force composing the Bombay army can bo concen- 
trated in the manner proposed. If the system of rosoryes 
were connected with the district police, so that, in addition 
to tile ordinary police, a military police were established, tho 
objections to the concentration of troops at important centres 
would cease, and tbo strength of the Native array might 
then bo reduced to tho extent of, say, one-third of tho present 
number. 

But I do not advocate Ibis reduction, bcoanso I believe 
that reserves are altogotlier impolitic. 

Tlie best reserves arc tbo separate armies of the separate 
presidencies, who, speaking ditferent languages, and having 
different custoras, arc nevcrlbeless paid by the same master 
to support the same Government, and maintain English 
supremacy, wUethcr threatened on the north, east, west, or 
south. 
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Qoestioks. 


65. "Woitld it bo mlvantagcous. In your Excel- 
lency's opinion, to establish sucli reserves ; and 
coj on wbnt priuciplo ? 


55. Eo yon consider that the homo or any con- 
tincntal system of xeservo force could, with altera- 
tious, bo adapted to tUo Native armies o£ India ? 


67. If you object generally to the creation of 
extra rosewe forces of Native troops (bub having 
regal'd to tlie fact that aunuallyii l.iigo number of 
men arc transferred to tlio pension lists, and that 
tho cost for the total number of pensioners, vir., 
63,178, is Its. 40,03,539 per nunum), do you 
see any reason why the present system of invalid 
pensioning after lo years* service should not bo 
abolished, und a limited number of effective men 
bo passed to a reserve on reserve pay, after say 
not less ♦ban 8 years* service, non-effectives 
being at all times examined by a medical hoard, 
and struck off with gmtnitics equal to. ono 
month’s pay for vcgimontal or reserve service, 
as the case may be, for every year’s sendee ? 

In. such an organixatiou tlio men of tho re- 
serve could bo rot.nned under tho i\mnediato con- 
trol of their own rcgunontul oiReers, and bo lia- 
ble, during a fixed period, to bo called out at any 
ttmo in case of war to join thoiv own regiments 
and for one month’s annual tmining at tho dcp6t j 
after whioii period they might pass into a second 
reserve, liable only to bo called out for garrison 
duty in ease of war, until entitled to reserve pen- 
eion. 

On tho score of efficiency and economy, and to 
afford tho meuna of maintaining regimoutul 
depots and such reserves ns have been jiroposed 
above, loight it not Iks advi-ahle to Increase regi- 
mental strength from COO to 800 sepoys, with a 
corresponding reduction of tho number of batta- 
lions in the pmporLion of 4 to 3 ? 

68. Would it ho possible to utilixe the men of 
tlio sappers and minors nud the pioneer corpus, wiio 
may have passed to the reserve, in arsenals, 
depots, railways, and other workshops ? 

69. Would you, in like mannor, approve of tho 
conversion of Native cavTilry corj)s into rogl- 
inonts of 4 iiiste.id of 3 squadrons, witli a corre- 
sponding docrG.iso in number of regiments from 
4 to 3, a squadron coiinnauder and oflicor being 
added to each corps ? 


60. SliQuld tho Punjab and Sind Pronticr 
Forces bo placed wholly or entirely under tho 
Commandcr-in-Chief in India ? 


Cl. What arc the communications the construc- 
tion of wdiich appears to bo of the first moment 
from a military point of view’? 


Pooka; 
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55. I do not consider tliat in a roilitary point of view 
any advantage \t'ou\d aecviie to lUc army l>y the cstahlish.- 
ment of such reserves, although a small economy might bene- 
fit the State; because the sepoys who now malinger to obtain 
their discharge after 1 5 service would be available to 

form reserves on possibly Bs, Zh or Ks. 3, instead oB Rs. 4, 
which they now obtain. This apparent saving is not, how- 
ever, real, as the same man wo\ild continue for ever on tho 
smaller pension, whereas in the reserve he would obtain a 
higher pension after, say, 32- years^ service. 

5G. 1 have always been under the impression that the re- 
storation of the martial spirit in India would be fatal to our 
supremacy. If., however, as these questions of reserves lead 
me to suppose, there is no objection to trained men being 
scattered throughout the villages in country districts, possi- 
bly training the armies of the Native Piinces, I can see no 
reason why the home system of reserves should not be 
adapted to the Native armies. 

57. It must always he borne in mind that the Native 
army in India is purely an army of mercenaries, animated 
by no feelings of love for British rule, but by religion and 
by tradition baleful of our presence, and antagonistic to oxur 
Government. Natives give only that araonnt of allegiance 
we pay for, and that amount of service wo buy. Under such 
civciimstances it would not appear to be desirable to pay men 
for doing nothing, in a country where they might become 
mischievous unless retained tinder the immediate control of 
their officers, which could only be effected at considerable 
expense. 

1 do not therefore sec that any further reserve is necessary 
than that now formed by the older pensioners, who, I am 
informed, were called out in this presidency during the mutinjj', 
and did good garrison duty. The present B 3 ^stem of inv.alid 
pension after 15 years'^ service might, therefore, bo abolished, 
and all men retained for the full period of their enlistment in 
the army; but, if found inefllcient before then* full time for 
pension arrived, they might be disebarj^ed vnth a gratuity, 
proportioned to the number of years^ service they have given 
to the Slate# 


58, The corps of sappers and miners in the Bombay 
presidency is so small (there are no pioneer corps), that the 
number of men passed into the reserve and fit for further 
cmploj'mont in arsenals, &c., would hardly be appreciable. 

59. The - paucity of this arm of the service in the 
Bomba^'^ army would prevent anj’* reduction in - the number 
of regiments, although it would be very desivable to in- 
crease the number of squadrons, with an increase in tho 
number of officers to the extent notified, vi^., one squadron 
commander and one Irooj) officer being added to each 
regiment, 

GO. All militarj" forces should be under tlie control of 
the Commander-iu-Chief of the territorial army or army- 
corps in which the force is acting; therefore the Pnojub and 
Sind Frontier Forces should ]>e under the command of the 
respective Commandors-in-Chief, subject to such local regula- 
tions as tho state o£ the country may demand and its 
political officers deem necessary. 

Gl. India is now covered with a network of railways, 
daily inei*easing in extent, and rendering the construction of 
military lines of communication unnecessary. At the same 
time it is essentially necessaiy for the Government of India 
to maintain such a control over the working of railways, 
that no local difficulties may exist or restrictions be offered to 
the rapid transport of troops b^* mil in any direction, and ,at 
any time that their services may be required. Tho Bombay 
presidency is also well traversed h^' excellent highway’s which 
pierce the Gbilis in different pilaccs, giving easy communica- 
tion between tho coast and tho lleccan, and extending 
across the Bombay frontier into the interior of India. -If 
these roads ai-e kept in proper repair, there is little necessity 
for the construction o£^ other' lines of communication for 
military purposes. 

■ H. J.'WARRE, Ijieul.^GeriL^ 

CQ7iimander-i7i~CAiefj^J3ombay jfrmj/, ' 
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STAFF COUPS. 

Replies by His Excellency Lientenant-General H. J. Warre, C-B., Commander-in-Chief, Bonibav 

Army. 

I do not consider that, personally, I have sufficient practical experience o£ the ■n-orhino- of the 
system to he able to record more than a general desire that the present entjuiry may he th^ means 
of abolishing defects in the staif eoips, which, as apjdied to the iJombay army, if they cannot ho 
considered as positively mischievous, are certainly not satisfactory. 

The promotion of officers to the higher grades for whom there is lio appropriate cmploj-mont 
has eneurahered the army with field officers far ill excess of its possible wants, thefebj^ ohlio-ino. them 
toundeitaho duties derogatory to their rant, and consequently entailing an expenditure”’ far above 
any corresponding result; while the interests of the State liave sulfered by the disunion caused in 
British regiments by the removal of oflicers to serve in the staff corps, whoso v.acaneies are not 
always iramodiately filled \ip, 

I consider that it is only due to the careful study .and consideration that he has given to the 
subject, to state that I ha%:e availed mj-self of Brigadier-General Brooke's (Adjutant General of the 
Bombay army) experience m replying to the questions submitted in the paper No. 11 on the Staff 
Corps. 

O-uesnoNS. Answihs. 


1. What is your Excellency’s opinion of tho 
TTorkiugr of the sta£E corps system ? 


2. Beyond moctinff tho grievances of certain 
cfliccrs of the army, ^ho in consequence of re- 
ductions came to bo in excess of requiremonts, 
has its fonnatioii been hcncficiul or mischievous 
to the army ? 


S. TTas it not thromi upon tho State an 
enonroux expenditure, liUlo or no corre- 

ei'onamp^ result ; nnd has it not encumbered tho 
anny^ v ith field ofliccra far in excess of all 
concen-nblo vrants ? 


1. Tire staff corps system of promotion differs so essentially 
in its main pi-inciplcs from that' on which promotion in the 
English army has been, and is, carried on, that the two 
could hardly he expected to harmonize or agree ; nor can it 
he for the interests of the Slate to promote officers to tho 
higher grades, for whom there is no appropriate employment. 
The staff coi'ps system may he said, in general terms, to liavo 
been as disadvantageous to the State in all its aspects ns it has 
undoubtedly been advantageous to the individual offioei's, 
even though, in some instances, duties which would ho equally 
■well, if not hotter, performed by subaltenis, arc now re- 
quired of captains nnd field officers. I am not aware of 
any other instance of a system of promotion, such ns that 
•which was devised for -tlie sln-ffi corps, viz., promotion by 
mere length of service without reference to the necessities 
of the State. The Bombay staff corps now mimhers 410 
c/piclivc officers; of these S181' arc field officers, and 206 
captains and subalterns. Before the 1st April ISSO, 11 of 
the captains will complete 20 years'’ service, and will then 
he promoted to tho I’ank of major, when the field officers 
■will number 2-15, ag.ainst 195 captains and suhaltei-ns. The 
staff corps rnlo of promotion has been ap 2 >lied to tho officers 
on tho general list [i.o., officers who entered the service 
het'ween 1857 and the formation of the staff corps, but who 
did not enter the staff corps) ■\vlth similar rcstiUs, as the dli 
captains who arc now on those lists will all ho jiromoted to 
the rank of major before April 1882. These figures seem to 
prove that the working of the staff oori^s system cannot ho 
said to be in any respect satisfactory. 

2. The problem which the Government of tho day had to 
solve was doubtless tbo most difficult which coidd well ho 
imao-ined, as they were bound by tho covenants which existed 
between tho East India Company and its officers to deal very 
tenderly with individual iuterests ; nnd it would appear that 
these interests, rather than those of tho Slate, received first 
consideration. As a matter of fact, although it is prohahlo 
th.at this view might not he i-eadily accepted by officers of 
the Indian m-my, the effects of the mutiny were, on the whole, 
favorable to the officers of the East India Company’s 
service. At the same time it cannot be said that the rate of 
promotio'n arrived at under the staff corps system is at all m 
excess of the requirements of the service and though that 
system imposes an unnecessary financial hmdcu on the State, 
jt can hardly be described as mischievous to the army. 

3. I reply in the affirmative to both these questions. 


4. Is it not tlemomliriTip to an army Ibat nil Iho 
oulccrffi oi tlinfc anny sbivll be cntitleil to rcjjiilnr 
VT^iootion, gmdo by pratle. to Ibo l.lgbo'=it ranks 
Uic army by mere CTplry of a errtnia iiarobcr 
yoar-t zn each ranlr or "rntle, aatl without any 
fS'Crcaca to merit or efficiency f 


4-, This qwesUou p«ts the enso in an extreme Tvny. It la 
true that officers in the stail corps do rise to the Jiij^hcst grades 
by tbo expiry of a certain number ot yenrs^ and that only by 
tbc adoption of tbc severe measure o£ placing an oflicer on tbo 
bal£-pay list can bis promotion be prevented or retarded ; but, 
even in regiments of the Uriiish army, it demands tho 
exercise of special powers to prevent tbc promotion of an 
officer wlien it comes to bis, turn to pass to tbc higbor 
grade. At the same time there can bo no doubt tbafc an 
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5. Tho thrco atalE corps cont.oin, cxclnsivo 
of general ofliccrs and hcutcnant-coloncla in 
receipt of allo^vanco3, 1,9G1 oGlccrs s of tlieso, 
no less than 49 i are in civil employ.^ ifany of 
these officers have not done any military woilc, 
otheis have had no connection %\ith the nork of 
tho army for very many jearsj yet they all of 
them, tinder tho lulcs of tho slalT corps, are 
qualifying by the passage of time for promotion 
to the highest rank in the army, and the colo- 
iicl*a allotvanccs. If they hold on to their ap- 
pointments long enough, thej uillrccoitca pen- 
eion douhle tho pension of the highest cit il 
officers in the country; though they have from 
their first ‘appointment hoon rccei\ ing precisely 
the satno pay ns cisilians iu tho department to 
vrliich they belong. Is not this, in your Kxccl- 
lency's opinion, a very serious blot -on tho system? 

6. Out of tho 1,4G7 officers Viho remain 
after deducting officers on ci\il employ, 1,1S7 
arc employed as regimental officers, and only 201 
are employed ^on the military and departmental 
staff. Was it notan cntiio ie\crsal of the pro- 
per order of things to form nearly the '^vhole of 
tho officers of the army into a stuff corps, -svlion 
the inimhor of staff appointments Lore so small 
n relation to the number of icgimeiital appoiut- 
jnents ? 

Is there any other army in the world in 
which tho regimental ofiiLOrs of an army of 
120,000 men would ho taken entirely from tho 
staff ? 

8. Is it not better that the staff should ho 



of staff duties, than tuo regiments should bo 
officered from the staff ? 


9. If your Etcellency admits that tho staff 
corps organization has been miscluo\ ous, would 
your iCxccllonc^' lca\e it ns it is, in consideration 
of tho difficulties of cstahlishiiig a ficsb oigan- 
izationj or would your Hxcclleuoy pioposo to 
aholiali it ? 


10. Several schemes for reclassifying tho 
officers of the army for tho purposes of promo- 
tion ha\o been suggested— 

(1) Tliat tho classification should he entirely 
regimental; and that for this purpose several 
battalions should bo linked into one regiment, 
and promotion up to tho rank of second-in- 
command should go rcgiincnfally : command to 
go by selection. Tiio regimental cadre, A.C., in- 
clude a certain porcentago of officers in excess 
of regimental requirements, in order that the 
necessary number of officers may bo withdrawn 
from tho staff. 

^2) That the whole of tho officers of tho 
three armies should ho formed into one general 
list j that anny pioinofcion should go either by 
length of service in each rank or by senioiity 
on the occurrence of vacancies in the rank above, 
tlio regimental promotion being confined to tho 
©nicers of tho regiment. 

Would your Kvcclloncy bo in favor of any sncli 
change in respect to officers joining the Indian 
army for the future ? 


elomcTit o£ nnceHiaiiitj’ as to whctlior lie will be promoted or 
not is a valuable incentive to an officer to endeavour to 
deserve tlie promotion wliicli lie knows Le cannot claim as a 
right. 

5. kTo officer on civil employment should be allowed to 
qualify for tlic rank of colonel. In this way, his passage to 
the higher ranks of the service would be barred in a perfectly 
legitimate manner. Tlie present state of affairs as set forth 
very clearly in this question is most objectionahle {vide 
reply "to query IX, where the remedy for this is set forth) . 


6. I do not consider the staiS corps in the same light as 
the genera? staff of an army. The staff corps is entirety a 
local creation, formed to benefit officers who arc deprived of 
their legitimate calling hy the dispersion of their regiments. 
The staff corps was intended to supply tho reformed regi- 
ments with officers, ns well ns the several departments (civil 
and military), and cannot be considered a purely staff 
service corps. 

7. 


8. Tliis appeal's to bo the sound and proper principle, so 
long as the plaee.s of officers temporarily removed from their 
regiments for staff employment are at once filled up. I 
believe an officer is greatly improved for the gcncml pur- 
poses of the service whoso regimental osperienco and know- 
ledge, which are the only sure foundation of military effi- 
ciency in the higher grades, are supplemented by the wider 
experience and self-reliance to be obtained by service on tho 
staff. 

9. I am not prepared to admit that the staff corps organiz- 
ation has, in the full meaning of the term, hcen actually 
mischievous to the army ; hut the fact that it has already 
been detrimental to the finances of the State, and will proh- 
ably prove even more so in the future, reuclors it highly 
desirable that a beginning should at once be made towards 
abolishing the existing system altogether. 

10. The officers of the army might be reclassified either— * 
(a) by giving the three staff corps fixed cstahlish- 

meiils of each grade, and promoting officers 
who were efficient and deserved promotion to the 
higher grades iu succession to vacancies, as is the 
case* in tlie royal artillery and royal engineers 
and the other regiments of tho Biitish service ; 
or 

(^) the officei's of four regiments into ono 

list, to wdiieli would bo added a certain percentage 
of officers in excess of regimental requirements, 
to provide for the demands of deijartmcnts and 
the staff. Both army and regimental promo- 
tioii should proceed as in regiments having four 
hattalions in llic British army. To this amal- 
gamated list should be assigned a fixed establish- 
ment for each grade, say — 

4' lientenani-coloncls, 

9 majors, 

10 captains, 

10 subalterns, 

which would give 33 officers to each list and provide a 
margin of— 

1 major, 

S captains, 

2 ' 

for extra regimental enriployment. Officers so employed 
should ho seconded foi* five yeara, and at the expiration of 

a 22 
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Questions. 


11. Wotild yom Eiocllcney to in favor _o£ 
calling upon nil military ofTiccrs now on civil 
employ to elect within n certain tiino botween 
civil mid military oinploymenfc j nnd i£ they elect 
to rcTnnin in civil employ, to bo prepared to 
give np tlio advantages of promotion in military 
ranlc and nil claims to colonel’s allownnccs, fitib- 
Btitnling for these piivilogcs n pension, calculated 
on the pension rules of civil servants ? 

12. Under the staff corps system, is your 
Excellency in, a position to retard or refuse tho 
promotion of an inenicient or incapable officer, 
or to nccelcratc the promotion of officers of dis- 
tinguished merit and ohility ? 

13. “Wlicn nn officer is considered to bo 
personally undc^en'ing of further promotion, 
Bhonld it not bo in the power of Government, on 
tho recommendation of the ConiiTiandcr*in-Chicf, 
to place him on half-pay j or to call upon him, if 
he is entitled to pension, to take the pension of 
his rani. ? 


14. Should not the pension of ofilccrg In tho 
ormy bo fixed for the future on a scale the object 
of which should ho to Bccurc tho services of 
oGcers during tho prime of their life, and at tho 
same time not to offer them inducements to drag 
on their service in hopes of an increased pension 
after they have ceased to be efficient ? 

15. At rrhat period of sorviec eliouTd tho 
maximum pension he ohtainahlo; and what should 
this maximum he ? 

1C. If this principle ho adopted, may wot 
the system of celoncl's alloornnccs 'nluch xoaHy 
amounts to giving u ver^* high special jicnsion, 
not to tho most TUcritorious orinost tlislinguislied, 
hut to the lougcst-Uvcd olHccra of tho onuT, 
ccaao ? 


Answet.s. 

tbnt time slionld, i£ on the military staffi, rejoin their corps, 
and, if on civil or political employment, ho required to elect 
fiu.ally which line they would .adopt. There seems no reason 
to Evrppose that promotion would not proceed sniTicienlly 
l-ai)idiy in a cadre composed of 33 oflicers, of whom 12 or 
13 would he field officers. The laiih of major would of 
necessity carry with it the position of win"-commondcr ; and 
to avoid too frequent changes the special appointment of 
eecond-in-eommand should he aholished. To an arrange- 
ment of this nature it will ho ohjcctcd that it would bo 
necessary to transfer officers from one regiment to another 
on promotion; and this is inevitable. But it could he carried 
out without detriment to the service if the regiments so 
linked together for the promotion of tho officers were those 
composed of the same classes and castes. Tho transfers 
would lake place at considerable intervals ; and rarely more 
than one officer of a regiment would ho moved at a time. 
The difficulty which would no doubt arise of one regiment 
containing a larger number of officers suitahlo for staff 
employment Ih.an another, would h.ave to ho met by a process 
of absorption, and the transfer of the supernumerary officers 
to other legimcnts as occasions might offer. 

The first plan would have all the ohjeetions, as far as 
regiments are coneerned, of the present system, ns it would 
perpetuate, though in a modified form, tho dual lines of 
promotion which now make it possible for a field officer to 
he found holding a position in a regiment which should ho 
filled by a subaltern ; hut it would meet tho financial diffi- 
culty, and present the eseossivo inorcaso to the rants of the 
field officers. The second plan, though not free from 
difficulties in its initiation, presents a means of avoiding tho 
double system of promotion which must eventually lead to 
eomplio,ations ; and would also have tho cSoot of permitting 
a reourronce to a modified form of regimental promotion, 
which seems very desirable. 

The course indicated in paragraph 2 of this question is 
not desirable. 

11. The course indicated in this question seoms to be 
most desirable. 


12. No, 


13. The Socrct.ary of State c.an, and docs, place an ineffi- 
cient officer, or one who has misconducted himself in any way, 
on the half-paylist. It would possibly ho advantageous that 
this power should rest with the Government; hut as an 
appeal would in all cases no doubt be made to the Secretary 
of State, there are advantages in the original decision being 
given by him. 

14. This would he very desirable. 


15. Tliirty-onc years’ service, and £750 a year at tho 
utmost. 

1C. A limited number of these pensions should ho retained, 
and dealt with as rewards for long and good service ; hut 
officers should not ho eligible for them till after they had 
taken the ordinary pension. 
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17. ShoTild nil staff and deparlincntal ap- 
pointments, whether under your Etcellency or 
under Government, bo tenable for a Ihniterl period j 
what should this period bej and would it ho 
ndvisablo'to vest the Governor-General in Council 
with authority to extend the period on the special 
recommendation of the Commander-iii-Cbiof when, 
on public pounds, it is undesirable that au officer 
should vacate bia office ? 


18. When an officer is passed over for com- 
mand by Iiis junior in the army, should he not 
he called upou tc retire after a certa^la. period of 
servico ? 


19. Should not officers after five years* 
tenure of rofjimental command vacate thcic 
commands, snhjcct to their being reappointed at 
the discretion of tho Coramander-in-Chiof up to 
81 years* serWco ? 


20. Should not officers" who have been passed 
over for brigade commands bo rcqxiired to rotuni 
to England under tho terms of paragraph 2 of 
Q. G. O. No. 797 of Ist August 1872 ? 

21. In what way docs your Excellency con- 
sider a reserve of officers can bo provided for in 
time of war — 

fa) Eor regiments. 

(6) Military staff. 

Ip) Dcparttncutal staff. 


Poona ; 

The Zm August 1879. 


} 


17. All military stall: appointmonts arc now tcnablG for five 

years; and this period in tlio should never 

bo exceeded^ tiiou<^Ii the power to authorize an extension^ if 
necessary”, should certaiuly be vested in the head of the 
Govornment. It would be hig^hlj' advantaj^eous if the ap- 
pointments in the Alilifary Sccrefanat of Government were 
also only tenable for live years, instead of being*, as now, 
unlimited. It seems doubtful wdiether the five-year rule 
could be advantageously applied throughout all grades of 
the commissariat department ; but the Commissary General 
should onlj" hold tliat appointment for five years ; and young 
officers, on fu*st joining the department, might be seconded 
in their regiments, and required to elect finally for regi- 
mental or commissariat service at the end of five years. 
The pay department should he treated as a civil depart- 
ment, and the officers joining it dealt with as proposed in. 
query 11. 

1 8. As succession to regimental commands docs not at pre- 
sent depend on army seniority onhjy this question would appear 
to refer to a slate of things sacli as that suggested in clause 
^ of query 10 ; but the course o£ action indicated is not ono 
I would recommend, because, although an officer may not be 
considered suffieicutly good to be selected for the command of 
a regiment, bc^ may be quite efficient and useful in the less 
important position ho may be holding. 

lb. Tliis question seems to assume that an officer obtains the 
command of his regiment simultaneously with his attaining 
the rank of liculonant-colonel ; and that consecpiently when 
lie reached 3 1 years' service, he would have had the command 
for five years. This is not the case at present in the Bombay 
arm)', as the average length of service of the commandants 
of Native infantry regiments is 33 years, and the average 
time in wdiich the officers now in command attained their 
present postiou was 28.^ years; and had it not been for the 
annual rctii'cmcnt scheme, these averages would have been 
still higher. A limit to the length of time an officer might 
hold the command of a regiment is, however, veiy desirable, 
and five years appears a sufficiently long tenure ; and it is 
even worthy of consideration whether it would not be better 
to fix three years, with an extension of two more, in those 
cases where such might be con.sidered really desirable. The 
adoption of this course would necessitate a change in the 
pension rules, to induce the retirement of ofiicers between 
20 and 26 years' service, and also tho application of a systera 
of compulsory retirements in tho lower grades. 

20. For the reason stated in the answer to question 18, I 
do not approve of the sugg'cstion made in this query. 


21. As long as tho establishments of regiments and depart- 
ments are maintained at a minimum, there appears to he no 
way in which the demands for extra ofiicers on the outbreak 
of war can be mot than by drawing on those regiments not 
required for immediate active service, the vacancies thus 
caused being filled as rapidly as possible hy 3 ’^oung officers 
from British I'cgimcnts (if available) and from Sandhurst. 
Kccent experience, however, proved that the capabilities of 
regiments to supply officers in this way wore very limited; 
and made evident the objectionable nature of this ari'angc- 
ments, which rendered the corps from which the officers 
were taken iucflieicnt, and naturally failed to provide officers 
of experience and knowledge for the special duties suddenly 
demanded of them. The only absolutely certain, method of 
ensuring a sufficiency of trained officers for the requirements 
of, war wmuld be to allot to each regiment and department 
a certain proportion of officers beyond the nurnber actually 
required for peace time. But this would materially add to the 
cost of the army; and it is therefore for consideration whether 
the necessity of tho case renders a continuous expenditure of 
this nature justifiable. 

(Sd.) H. J, WAB-BB, hient.^Genl, 

. ^ ‘ Commander-in-chiefs BomlaT/ Arniy^ 
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jilinttie hy His JSxceilenoy the Commandcr-hi-GMef, Soinhay Army. 

. , „ 1 neccssitj' for proTiding tlio Native army witli 

ArmjMscrTcs in connccUomYilTiOicaistnct police. a {s admitted. 

The chief dilKeulty in India consists in disposing of this reserve during peace, so that an indefinite 
number o£ trained soldiers shall not he thrown on native villages, or scattered throughout the agricul- 
tural districts, thereby inculcating an undesirable military sihrit amongst the now quick and natu^y 
non-military population. 

rormation oE tlic reserve. In order to form a reserve we must consider — 

(1) How long a sepoy should serve with his regiment before he is eligible for tbo reserve ? 

(SJ) How the reserve is to he disposed of in time of peace ? 

In nearly every regiment it takes twelve months to drill and train a recruit hofore he is fit to 
take bis place in the ranks. jPor the next year the recruit is still learnirig hi.s duty, and it is not 
until be enters upon bis third year of serv-iee that he may be considered a trained soldier. ■ 

It may therefore bo fairly admitted that the regiment is entitled to claim the services of every 
recruit for, say, 12 yoavs. 

This period may he considered the prime of every man’s life, but after such an apprenticeship 
he may XJVobably weary of the monotony of garrison life j and supposing that he has not obtained 
promotion, or is not aspiring to higher rank after this period (or the age of, say, 30 j'cars), tbo 
sepoy would gladly change bis soldier's life for that which gives him greater liberty, and throws 
him a little more on his own resources. 

I find that every well-conducted infantry sepoy, after 13 j'cai-s’ service, would be in receipt of 
Ils. 9 per mensem, viz., 11s. 7 pay and Rs. 2 good conduct pay, with the expectation of obtaining 
another rupee a month good-conduct pay on completion of ID y cuts’ service. 

In addition to his pay, a sepoj' umnld be in receipt of compensation for dearness of provisions, 
varying with the price of grain, from Rs. 1-S to as much as Rs. 4 (or cvenRs. G a month), according 
to the station at which ho may happen to be quartered, llis house (lines or barracks) and, if sick, 
hospital, as also clothes, arc provided tor him, and after 33 years’ service he is pensioned. 

Taking the Native army ns it is at present constituted, I find that there are — ■ 

Under 13 years service ... ... ... ... 17,140 men. 

Under 30 j'cars’, ).e., between 13 and 30 years ... ... 3,315 „ 

Betvv'eeu 30 and 33 years ... ... ... ... 4,011 „ 

Over 33 ye.ars .. ... ... ... 314 ,, 

Althougb these figures arc very satisfactory as showing th.at a very l.ai-ge prO 2 ) 0 rlion of the 
Native army is composed of men in the prime of life, they do not giv'e so many men as I had ex- 
pected from whom to select in order to form .a reserve. 

I must now proceed to note the differeuce that exists between a sepoy and a police constable, in 

„ . , 1 1 v. order to show that, presuming it to bo necessary to 

CompaMson betivoon sepoTs and poaco constiUos. i- • , -“.i i 

eliminate " the somewhat too civil element that prevails 

in the police,” wo can do so without any great additional expense, and at the same time form the 
nucleus of a reserve which at once will not only render the ^lolice more efficient, but will, eventually, 
and in the event of necessity, secure to the army a reserve from which it can draw, to complete its 
ranks should they bo thinned by a prolonged camiiaign, or by any extraordinary number of oasualties. 
The police constable eommoiiccs with Rs. 7 a month (in the 4th class), and lie rises gradually until, 
when after 13 or 13 years’ service, he may attain the second class, he then gets Rs. 0 a month, and 
in the 1st class as a constable Rs. 10 ; after this he becomes a head constable, which rank also has 
four oiasscs ; and gradually rises aecordiiig to merit until bo may become a chief constable (4tb 
class), but this would be bo 3 miid the ambition of any with whom we are at iiresent dealing. 

It would appear, therefore, for the purpose required that a sepoy at 13 years’ service, and a police 
constable of the same standing, are not very far removed from an equality as regards pay and ' 
emoluments. 

The .sepoy has to serve 33 j'cars and the jioliccman 30 j-cais for bis pension, wdiich is .also slightly 
in excess of the sepoy ; hut the polieemau has to provide his owit lodgings, is not so well oared for 
when sick, and has compensation for dcarnes.s of provisions only so long as he is in the lowest class at 
Rs. 7 a month. I would therefore suggest that from the sepioys now serving (3,315) who have been 
in the armj’ between 13 and 30 j^ears, a certain number (saj"^ 1,500) should be allowed to volunteer for 
the police, to be considered as a “ irilitary police,” commencing in the 3nd class at Rs. 9 a month and 
allowed to rise according to meiit or service, as m.ay bo the custom now prevaailing in the police, but liable 
for 7 years (or until they hav'e 30 j'oars’ service complete) to bo called npon to i'e.iQin the army, in such 

regiments, or in such places, as Gov^ei’nment may decide. 
As an equivalent to the above number, deducted from the 
Ktrengtli of the army, I further j)ropo.sc that the same 
number of police constables, med ically and physically 
fit, shall be allowed to enrol in the regular army, 
serve till they have completed IS years’ service, when they, and every sepoy of good character and 
otherwise eligible — on completion of 13 j'cai’s’ service — shall be allowed to ■v'oliinteer for the jioliye, 
thereby^ improving the physical strength of the jvolice, as well as infusing into that force diseijilino 

■ ' ■ ' cannot at 

on the 

, , . country districts under loss supervision hy sniiorior authority . 

To recapitulate : — 

/o\ form the nnclons of a reserve for the army in the police. 

To commence hy exchanging, say, 1,500 trained soldiers (sepov's) for the same, or, if practi- 
cahle, lor a great er number of police constables, medically and pibysically lit, to bo trained 
ns pcpo^^s, vvlio at the end of 13 years, or at 30 years of age, vvili rcioiii'llie police, and 
poUc sepoys now joining the 


— -After the 20 years' EcrvSce is completed, tiiolr 
liahility to he rcc.vlletl to servo in tho army cc-ises, 
and ttioy continue to serv e in liic police to complete 
tlicir period of service for peusion. 
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(S) To allow every sepoy of good character on completion of 13 years* service, or 30 years of 
age, to volunteer for the police on the terms above stated. / 

The advantages to be derived from this scheme are doubtless, in the first instance, considerably in 
favor of the police, which wdll be made more efficient by a large number of trained men being 
drafted into its ranks, and a similar number of untrained men being eliminated from its ranks ; but 
prospectively, I bopo similar advantages to the army will accrue by the superior organization of the 
police, enabling this force to deal with all internal commotion without requiring aid from the army — - 
by extending the now somewhat limited field for reemiting— and by giving the sepoy a relief at the 
end of 13 years from the monotony of his ordinary garrison life. 

As the police number in all over SI, 500 officers and men, the infusion of 1,500 soldiers vrould 
hardly be felt, until they have trained the other constables and infused a militaiy spirit into their 
ranks. 

II. J, TVAHHE, Jjiciit^-Generaly 

Commander-in-chief t 3omhay Army. 

The August 1879. 
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JkLimiie in continuation qftlieComvvander-in-Ghief^s (^JBomhay jd.rmy) reply to ques- 
tion No* 2>Oyfrom the -Army Organization Gommission at Simla y on the subject 
of the Pluropean G-arrison of India. 

The matter presented for consideration in question l^o. 25 — In your opinion is it desirable, on 
the score of economy and efficiency, to subsUtutc for Indian service a local British force in place of a 
portion of the home army — is one of so great importance, not only as affecting the garrisoning of India, 
bub also as bearing upon the recruiting and organization of the whole British army, that I desire to 
add some observations to those which I have embodied in my reply to that question as submitted to me 
by the Commission at Simla. 

The substitution, for Indian service, of a local British force in place of a portion of the home 
army, the alternative suggested by the question, might be attended by some reduction of expense, and 
might eventually secirre to the Indian service a supply of mature and seasoned soldiers, physically 
‘ better fitted for service than the lads who now fill the ranks (and .the hospital 1) . But there arc dis- 
advantages attaching to the constitution of such a force which more than counterbalance these un- 
doubted advantages. ’ ■ 
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Sooner or later n local Britisli force vronld inevitably fall below tbe high etnndord of escellenca 
which it is necessary to maintain in all parts of the army of the Empire ; and in no part of that army 
is high efficiency more essential than in that force to which, although small in numbers, is committed 
the charge of the moruentous interests connected with our nilc in India. 

The alternative suggested in question 5 (c) addressed to departmental officers — " "What is your 
opinion regarding the propriety and feasibility of continuing tbe present system, bnt with special 
enlistments for India ? ” — suggests an alternative, free from the objection above mentioned, though open 
to another, which I shall hereafter state, and ■which apipears to make its adopjtion impossible. 

If, ns tbe question seems to sngge.st, oil recruits were enlisted under tbe powers of tbe Army 
Enlistment Act, 1S70, for twelve 3 ’ears, subject to tbe liability of being either retained with the 
colors for the -whole of that period, or of being discharged into the reserve at the expiration of six 
j-ears, or some shorter period at the option of the Sccretarj' of State ; and if tbe Secretary of State 
in exercise of that option, were to require twelve j'cars' continuous sen'ico with the colors from all 
men belonging to regimcnls aotuallj' serving in, or shortly about to proceed to, India, tbe difficulty 
now fait, arising from the extreme j’outb and physical unfitness of the men composing our Indian 
battalions, ■svoutd be lessened if not entirely removed. And if the present sj'stcm of periodically 
relierung regiments serving in India by regiments furnished from the Imperial army serving at homo 
■were adhered to, tbe unimpaired efficiency of tbe Indian force would be maintained, and the -uffiole 
problem of garrisoning India satisfactoril}' solved. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that this alternative has been warmly advocated by several 
officers of high staiiding and experience bo whom -the question has been submitted by tbe Commission, 
and who, serving in India, regard the matter primarily' from an Indian point of view. 

But whilst this alternative offers so satisfactory a solution from the Indian stand-point, it docs 
GO at a sacrifice whioli renders it, in my opinion, impossible of adoption. 

For by refusing to tbe recniit tbe ojjtion of enlisting for short service, it virtually surrenders an 
essential principle of the short sovvicc sj-steur, a E 5 ’Etcm, which -was deliberately adopted by the natron 
in 1870-71, and which has been for tbe past eight j’cars and is now upon its trial. 

It is no doubt true that manj' militarj' men of ability and experience, whose opinions are entitled 
to consideration (as well as a section of the press, representing ignorant impatience of any experiment 
not crowned with immediate and complete suece.ss) arc now urging that the eight j’Cars' trial, which 
has been given to tho sj’stcm of short service hrtroduced hy the Secretary of State in 1870-71, 
has proved it to he altogether unsuited to the requirements of the British ai-my ; and that the only way- 
in which the question of tho organization of our forces can he settled is to give up short service alto- 
gether and to revert to tho sj-stem of long service which obtained before 1870. 

But though I admit that the existing sj’stem of short service, owing to certain defects in the 
mode in which it has been applied, has hitherto proved less successful than its author anticipated, has 
indeed been in some respects so far a failure as to partiallj’ justify the cry Which has been raised 
against it, 1 am not prepared to join in the 01 - 3 ' for its abolition j on tbe contrary, I recognize tho 
groat economical and social advantages of a short service S 3 'stem in England, and I believe that not 
only does it possess these advantages as compared with the old B 3 ’stcm of long service, but that, though 
not susceptible of being universally applied, and not suited to Indian sen-ice, where tho conditions 
require that soldiei-s should bo engaged for comparatively long periods, it is peculiarly adapted to the 
requirements of a very large portion of the Imperial army of Great Britain. 

For this reason, in discussing tho question of garrisoning India, I limit myself to the consideration 
of proposals consistent with tho maintenance of tho short service S 3 ’stem adopted by Bariiament in 
1870 so far as regards service at home. 

From this point of view I propose to consider the fo.asibilit 3 - of tho plan suggested in question 5 (i), 
viz., " that the European part of tho garrison of India should consist of local battalions affiliated 
to the line battalions at home.” 


If b 3 - local battalions we are to understand battalions the whole of whose commissioned officers as 
well as the non-commissioned officers and rank and file are to be permanently quartered in India, 
the E 3 'stem of affiliated local battailous would be open, though in a less degree, to the objections which 
attach to a local European army-. 

The regimental oflieors, to wliom an exclusively- Indian career alone would ho open, would he 
unable to keep themselves abreast of the time in military knowledge and idea j they would inevitably 
sink into a local groove of thought and habit, whereby tho battalions nndcr their command would 
gradually- but surely deterioiute. 

_ This influence could, however, he effectnally guarded hy- making tho Indian battalion, not only 
affiliated to, but equally with the home battalion, an integral part of tho regiment, keeping up a, 
regular interchange of oflieors between tbe two battalions. 

Each officer of the regiment serving alternate periods at homo and abroad would have tho full 
advantage of an Indian cxpericiieo, and lie w-ould also have the opportunity of keeping up his profes- 
sional knob ledge. 

M ith this interchange of officers regularly kept up, the ^stem of affiliated battalions could ho 
introduced without danger of deterioration. 

The system might, moreover, bo introduced into the sen-ice with little disturbance of existing ar- 
rangements, and its adoption, far from dislocating our regimental system, of rvhich we arc so justly 
proud and teiiacion.s, would restore that system from tho state of dislocation to which, hy the indis- 
criminate and unsystematic introduelion of short service, it has been most regrclably reduced. 

, . , mfantrj- of the lino consists of 141 battalions, distributed amongst 110 regiments, of 
wlneli some comprise two, some four, and .some a single battalion, the siuglc hattaliou. regiments being 
linked m jiains. 0,0 t, —o 

amalgamating e.ach pair of linked regiincnts into one double battalion reo-iment, it -would bo 
Eonril:rinJcarc£ d-turbaneo, to redistribute tbe infantry into,sa;, seventy regiments, 

other°reTOLalntl\uarlemdt^^ battalion quartered permanently abroad, the 
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If it were possible^ and I see no reason why the question should not now be definitivel 3 ’’ settled^ 
the third battalion of each brigade or regiment should be the corresponding conntiy militia regi- 
ment^ afiiliated to and linked with its line battalion, for which the militia head-quarters staff would 
form a permanent depot for the suppl^*^ and training of all recruits, whether destined to serve for the 
remainder of their career in India, or for the shorter period in or about the islands of Great Britain. 

This separation of battalions would render it possible to enlist men for each battalion upon distinct 
and different terms, each suitable for the home and foreign service for which they were respectively 
required, and enable us at once to break with the cojnproiuise of sis. 3 'ears with, the colors, and six 
years with the reserve, which suits neither. 

Men. would be engaged for home service for a short term of service ■udth the colors, viz., a time 
limited to the minimum required to convert the raw material '' recruit into the manufactured article 
" soldier,'"^ and a long term of service in reserve, vis., a t^rm extended to the maximum, during which 
he may be held in reserve, vdlliout losing the effect of his training, 

Bor service abroad he might be enlisted for twelve j'cars^ continuous service with the colors, 
subject to a renewed engagement for such further term as the man might be phj'sically fit for; all 
soldiers so re-evgaged to become entitled to a ^^ension. 

If the permanent staff of the militia regiment cannot be made available, a depot must be formed 
at the localized hcad-quai'ters of the regiment for the supply aud training of the recruits of both 
battalions, the recruits of the battalion in India being retained at the dcp 6 ts until thej' have attained 
the age of 5J1 j'oars. 

The cost of the dcp 6 t companies for Indian battalions, calculated according to the number of men 
maintained at each, upon a scale of cost per man aseeitaincd by average, as \voll as the pensions pay- 
able to men w’bo bad completed upwards of twelve j'^enrs^ continuous service in India, would-be a 
charge upon the Indian revenues. 

The interchange of ofTicers between the home and foJ'eign battalions of each regiment should be 
regularly and sj'stematically kept up ; they^ should, as a laile, serve equal periods at home and abroad 
alternately ; and although exchanges between officers for their mutual convenience might be permitted, 
the privilege of private exchange Avould requhe to be zealously watched, aud an inflexible rule observed 
as to the time hey^ond which no officer should be allowed to serve continuously in India, in order to 
counteract the tendency for the officers of the regiment to gravitate into an Indian set and a home 
set. 

Thus safeguarded, this system of local battalions affiliated to home battalions, thit scheme 
appears to offer the most satisfactory solution of the very difficult problem of finding an army for 
home service and an ai*my for India, interchangeable the one with tiie other, tlicrebj* offering a chance 
for men of long service to exchange or bo transferred into the borne battalion, and by tbeir experience 
and service restoring to the ranks of the army of England that admirable class of non-commissioned 
officer which has gradually been dying out, but which was formerl}' the bone and sinew of tbe ranks. 

It can be introduced without interfering with the application to the remainder of the British army 
of a complete and hondjiclc s^'stem of short service. 

So far the subject has been considered primarily from an Indian point of view and ns a question 
of Indian organization. It remains to be considered whether any, and what, advantages ean be claimed 
for it over the existing system as affecting the organization of the home army ; and, lastly (though 
by DO means last in importance), as bearing upon the urgent burning question of recruiting for tbe 
army, — a question which affeets equally England and India. 

It has been shown that a Bystein of local affiliated battalions possesses the negative advantage of 
not prejudicing the adoption of short service at home; it would, however, be more correct to claim for 
it that tbe separation of home and foreign baitalious which it involves, for the first time, renders it 
possible that a real system of short service should reetjive wbat it has never yet received, viz., a fair 
trial in tbe British service. 

It wdll he necessary, in order to make this claim good, to say a few words upon the general piin- 
ciples of a short service system, 

A short service s^’siem, as it is undci*stood iu continental armies, where enrolment is compulsory, 
and where no necessity for Colonial or Indian garrison service has iutcrfci'cd to pi'evcnt its adoption in 
its entirety’’, is a system under which the rank and file of every battalion or other similar unit is divi- 
ded into two distinct classes — 

(1) Those retained with the colors during peace for the purpose of being trained for war. 

(2.) Those ■who, having been so trained, are in x'cserve, or on furlough from their respective 
battalions. 

These last arc liable and ready to return to the ranks of Ibclr battalion us soon as it is mobilized 
for war; tbe^'^ form as essentially- a part of the battalion as the men who are with the colois ; they are, 
in fact, its real soldiers; the men with the colors are its recruits. 

These reserve or furlough men constitute more than half the strength numerically, and in fighting 
strength far more than half of the battalion. 

This intimate and close connection, between the reserve men of each particular battalion and the 
men aud officers actually* serving with its colors is the very- essence of the short service sy^stem. 

If the above statement of tlio principles of the short service sy*stem be correct, it follows — 

(1) that it is a system which it is wholly impossible to apply to tbe garrison army of India ; 
( 2 .)^ that thougb we have, to some extent, provided a short service system, "sve have, so far 
‘ from having given it a tidal for eight y’cars, never really tried it in our service at all, 
cither in India or elsewhere. 

When the soldier has been fully* trained in the ranks and has been dismissed into the reserve, "the 
pay which he receives is maicly a ret.aining fee in consideration of his liability- to be recalled to 
service ; he must provide himself, like a civilian, hy labor, with the means aud necessaries of existence; 
but if he is to be available for service in his battalion at short notice, it follows that his civil employ- 
ment must be found within a reasonable distance from the head-quarters of rhis battalion ; this is, of 
course, impossible in India, w-hore there is no demand fof unskilled European labor. . 
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A reomifc sTiould -not be sent to India until he is a perfectly trained soldier. 

Medical statistics show that the percentage of deaths of men under 23 years of ago in India is 
much greater than that of men over that age. The more matured man may suSer, hut his stronger 
constitution enables him to bear up against fever — the prevailing cause of sickness — and after a time 
entirely to conquer it. It is therefore' evident that a considerable saving of expense must eventually 
aeerue by retaining the lads now sent to fill the hospitals and die in India at home with the depot 
for the first three years of their soldier’s life. 

hfearly every recruit enlists (or so states on enlistment) at IS years of age. Three years of homo 
training with regular drill and regular rations produces a different man^ fit for any service, or any 
climate. 

By the adoption of the proposed system the army of England would be increased by the addition 
of the Indian depots attached to the militia head-quarters, or to the depot which must be formed at 
the head-quarters of the brigade or regiment. 

JV.S. — This depot need not be separated from the depot of the battalion at home ; on the oon- 
traiy, the recruits of both battalions should be trained together and considered as one, the only 
difference being the term of enlistment j and by freely sanctioning transfer between both officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the two line battalions, I believe that many of the short service men 
(having got over the drudgery of drill) will freely volunteer for the longer service in India with the 
certainty of pensions, provided they serve the requisite number of years. 

The short service system is in fact wholly unsuitable for India ; it is also ruinously extravagant 
for two main reasons : first, beeause of the waste of costly life, due to sending out lads of weekly 
stamina and too young to stand the climate ; secondly, because owing to the very short term remain- 
ing between the date of embarkation and the completion of the soldier’s six years’ engagement, as 
well as to the great length and expense of his passage between this country and India. The cost of the 
soldier’s ti-ansporb to and fro is out of all proportion great as compared with the service rendered ' 
abroad. 

A short service system never has and never can he adopted in India. But, in fact, it has never 
been really tried either here or clsewlicre in our service. 

So soon as a man has completed his period of service in the ranks and is manufactured into a 
trained soldier, instead of maintaining, as it is maintained in continental armies, the all-essential close 
eonneotion with his battalion, all connection with it forthwith ceases; the soldier is turned adrift into 
the inchoate mass c.nlled the arm 3 ' reserve. 

Moreover, when a battalion is sent to t.ake the field, whether in South Africa or elsewhere, it is 
raised fi-om its penoo to its war strength, not bj- filling up its ranks with trained soldiers called in 
from furlough or, reserve, but by adding to its recruits other recruits taken from other regiments. 

In short, the attempt to reconcile in one system the requhements of service abroad and at 
home has led to the adoption for the last eight years of a parody of a short service s^'stein which 
combines all the disadvantages both of long and short service without the advantages of either, — a 
parody from which it would bo unwise and unfair to condemn short servioo. , 

There remains to bo considered the effect which the separation of home and foreign battalions, 
with the separate terms of culistmont, hereby made possible for each, is likely to affect the pressing 
question of manning the arm}'. 

TiVlien Lord Cardwell shortened the period of service with the color.? from twelve years to six years, 
be confidently expected that this alter.ation alone would have the effect of attracting to the army a 
greater number of men as well as men of u higher class th.an bad previously offered themselves. 

This anticipation has not been fulfillocl. The experience of Ihe p.ast eight years has shown that 
reomits continue to he drawn, as of old, from the lowest sti-atum of society, and from tlie sweepings 
of large towns, whilst the supply of this inferior material is so limited that, provided they come up 
to a certain very low standard, we are unable to select or reject any. In older to keep up the strength 
of the army to the number voted b}' Parliament, it is necessary to admit recruits both younger and 
of lower physique, to say nothing of character, than is at all satisfactory. 

The fact is that it is not, and was not, the length of engagement alone which deterred men from 
enlisting. A far more powerful deterrent is the uncertainty as to where they are to serve. 

There w'orc three particulars iu which the alteration in the terms of engagement made in 1870 
failed to attract recruits — 


First, the period of service with the colors, w'hen sliortenod, was not shortened enough. 

Second, the soldier was given no choice between home and foreign, service in his new career. 

Third, the amount of pay during reserve service was not sufficient. 

Potential recruits may be roughly divided into two classes — one class willing enough to soldier at 
home, but unwilling to serve in India, because they dislike the severance from homo and family ties. 

On the other hand, men of another class, having no objection to, ratlier a preference for, foreign 
service, desire a complete change from civilian to soldier’s life. 

The first of these two classes is probably far more numerous, as well as socially superior to the 
second ; it is the class which, we must at/racl io ihc ranks if we arc ever to have in our army a higher 
class of recruits than those which now ciilisi. 


But under our present system, whilst we do not heartily hid for reomits of the second class, wo 
absolutely exclude from the field of our recruiting operations the more numerous and better class. 

The proposed separation of regiments into home and foreign battalions, u’ith distinct terms of 
cug.agemcnt for each, would at once enable us to offer terms attractive to each of the two classes of 
possible recruits above described, and would immensely extead the field of recruiting. 

Ihe question of manning the army would he then half solved. Something, however, remains to 
bo done, besides offering the Intending rceruit his choice between home and forcio-n service, if wo 
desire that soldiering hliall siieecsslully compote in open market with other cmploi'inent for unskilled 
labor namelV’ to offer to the short service recruit a substantial inere.ose iu the pay to which he hocomes 
entitled after having served his apprenticeship in the ranks tvhUsl serving in the reserve. 
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In tliis part of tlie proposal there is nothin" which need startle the most timid economist, as 
will be seen by the following- ealenlations : — ■ 

livery soldier now serving in the ranks costs, with clothing, food, lodging, fuel, &c., about 
£G5 a yo.ar. 

If the pay of the reserve men were trebled, each would still co.st less than £S0 a year. 

The number of men with the colors provided for in the home army estimates now before me 
for reference is 186,000. 

The number of men in the first class army reserve is (about) 8,000. 

£ 

The cost of 130,000 men with the colors, calculated at the rate of £65 

each per annum is ... ... ... ... 8,840,000 

And of 8,000 men -with the reserve at £6 each per annum is ... 48,000 

Total annual cost of 144,000 soldiers ... 8,888,000 


If the proposed system were in force and the strength of the home 
the same figure (144,000), we should have — • 

The cost of 77,000 men with colors at £05 each 
And of 77,000 men on fiu-lough at £20 each 


army -were maintained at 


£ 

6.005.000 

1.440.000 


Total annual cost of 144,000 soldiers ... 6,445,000 

showdng a sa-ving of £2,4 43,000 per annum. 

"Whilst, if the strength of the home army were raised to the respectable figm-e of 200,000 men, 
we should have (under the proposed system) — 


100,000 men with the colors, costing annually £65 each 
100,000 men on furlough, costing annually £20 each 


£ 

6,500,000 
2,000,000 ' 


making a total cost for 200,000 soldiers of ... ... ... 8,500,000 

or 200,000 soldiers maintained under the proposed system at a less cost by £388,000 annually than 
1?14',000 under the present system. 

The reserve being localized, the great majority of the men belonging to it -ivould reside near tbe 
head-q^navtcrs of their regiment, and although it is not intended to call upon the reserves or to take 
the men from their civil employment, except under circumstances rendering their rejoinitig the ranks 
absolutely necessary, each reserve man would bo at hand and -would be eq^uivalent to, if not some- 
thing bettor than, his partially trained comrade in the ranks. 

Tims a Tcdiiction in the number actually seiwang might be effected -uuthout in any degree dimi- 
nishing the fighting strength of the army, although it might reduce the parade appearance of the 
battalions. 

Apart from the direct saving -which m.ay be effected in this way, there -would bo an indirect 
saving in money, and money’s worth, which it is almost as difiioult to ex.aggerate as it is to estimate 
with accuracy. 

If the pay of the reserve men wore raised to a sum w-orth serving for, — and £20 a yo.ar so easily 
earned is worth somethiug to an unskilled laborer, — then the military crime of desex-tion, the scandal, 
the w-cakness, and the evidence of the unsoundness of our army system would cease, militai-y convict 
prisons might be shut up, and for the iximishment of gaol .and treadmill -umnld he substittxtod dismissal 
from the sex-vice. 

When dismissal from tbe service comes to he regarded ns a punishment, the regcnex'atiou of the 
army is aoeomplished. 

Although it may be assxxmed that I have approached this question primarily fi-om the Indian 
points of view, the organization of the two su-mics is so intimately connected, it is not possible to tx-eat 
tbe two questions otlierwiso than as one subject. 

It must, hoxvevcr, be borne in miud, especially by the English tas-jiayer, tbat not only is the army 
of India paid for by tlxo Indian Governxnent, bxxt that the cxpexises of the Govex-nment of India at 
home are entirely dcfraj'ed from the rovemxcs of India. That in gi-anting pensions after long service 
in India it i^iot proposed to ask the English Government to pay sxxch pensioxxs, which devolve as a 
matter of/wiu'se on India, although it would only he fair for England to pay the pensions of such 
non-eommissioned officers who elect for long service in India, but whoso sorxuces may have been 
t:-ansf4rred to the home b.attalion, iu ox-dcr to restore to the x-auks the old class of long service ixon- 
coirmiissioned officers, without whoso assistance trainiixg and discipline have so scxaously deteriorated. 
^ I shall conolude by i-ecapitulixling the sevex-al alterations nocessai'ily following the adoption of the 
system advocated — -a system which may be called one of regiments having two battalions (esclusive 
of tbe militia battalion.s), tbe one batl.alion being for home sex-vice, the ether for furnishing the 
European garrison of India and its dependencies. These are — 

(1) That the scvoi'.al regimeixts of the ax-my be divided into foreign and home battalions. 

(2) That of these the oxxe ho in time of peace permaixexxtly quartered at home, the other perma- 

nently abroad. 

(3) That xeerniting for liiese hattalioxis he kept separate. 

(4.) That a depot for the foioign battalion be attached -to the corresponding home battalion. 

(5) That recruits for the home hattaliou be en.gagcd for ten years, of which the minimum time 

requii-cd to train him into a pox-feet soldier shall be with the colox-s; the x-omaindei- on 
furlough from the battalion, by which he would continue to he paid aiid to which ho 
would coxitinue to ho attached. 

(6) That recruits for the foreign battalion, be engaged for 12 years’ continuous scr-vice, increased 

to 21 for pension. • 


a 24 
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(7) That the pa}' of the men on furlough he not loBs than one shilling per diem, the paj- of 

the recruit under training or period of apprenticeship being the same ns at present. 

(8) That promotion to the higher grades of non-commissioned officer be on condition of re- 

engagement for continuous service rvith the colors. 

(93 That the pay and status of non-commissioned officers bo considerably increased ; that they 
be liable to transfer from battalion to battalion, and be entitled to a substantial pension 
on discharge. 

(10) That officers serve for alternate periods -svith the home and Indian battalions of their 
respective regiments. 

Bosibatj 1 II. J. tVAUEE, Zient.-Gent., 

The 20(^1 Ocioher 1879. J Comm(xndc^'-hi~Chie^^ Zovibay 


Question, of forming a reserve for the Native Army. 
ifimite by JECis JSxcellency the Governor of JSombay. 

Tire tenor of the papers -which have come before us, regarding military organization, renders 
it necessary to submit some opinon on the question of forming " a reserve ” for the Native army in 
India. We have duly to observe the passage of the published instructions of the Government of India 
•to the Commission on Army Oi-ganization, which runs thus ; “ The great problem of modern military 

organization is to provide the largest and most efficient force in war, with the smallest permanent peace 
establishment and expenditure.'-’ 

By the technical term "reserve-” we mean a system, as in England, whereby a man is enlisted for 
twelve years, of which years sis arc to he spent with the colors on full pay, and six at homo on a 
small retaining allowanoo. This system is commonly called " short service.” In this minute the term 
“ short service” -will be employed in the above sense. 

In discussing the applicability of this system to the Native army in India, the first point relates 
to i-ts practicability. Is the system practicable ? That is, could desirable men be induced to accept 
it on such conditions ns the Government might ho able to offer ? I believe that it is quite practicable 
on certain conditions ; but that those conditions must in some respects he different from, and in other 
respects more liberal than, those in England. The matter then resolves itself into a question of 
conditions. _ . 

In England the retaining allowance which a man while at home on "reserve” receives is yery 
small, namely, 4(1. a day ; and the time of service is very limited. 

I do not think that Natives would generally care for, or anyiiow accept, service, if the time is to 
he very limited, and the reserve allowance very small. In some civilized countries military service is 
regarded as a burden to ho patriotically borne by citizens .as private soldiers ; hut in India it has always 
been regarded, oven for privates, as a valuable profession, and as a provision citlier for life, or for a 
long time. In many countries the private soldier looks to serving for a brief period without any 
thought of pension. In India the private soldier looks to retiring cither on a good pension after 
lengthened service, or on a lesser pension after lessor service ; but in any case on some pension of 
considerable worth to him, that is, enough to contribute towards his maintenance. Therefore, I appre- 
hend that the Natives -will not care for service on " reserve," except on conditions somewhat analogous 
to the existing condition of service. By Natives I mean men of eligible character and physique, such 
as -we have always had in our army hithcrlo. 

A private of Native infantry (sepoy) is enlisted permanently, sub.icct to good conduct and 
physical fitness. Ho receives on the average eight or nine rupees a month (according to length of 
service -n-ith good conduct) witli prospect of pension of four rupees a mouth after fifteen years' service 
if invalided, and seven rupees a month after thirty-two years' service without iuv.alicling. lie finds his 
own ration, but receives an additional allowance whenever the market prices of food-grains exceed 
certain rates, it being tlius ensured that the pay and allowances shall he such as to support him and 
his family. Ho receives some assistance from Government in erecting his own hut. He is allowed 
furlough occasionally to r-isit his home. He will not be discharged except for bis own fault. lie will 
not bo invalided save on medical authority, and then he will receive a pension. If in case of 
necessity the Government has disbanded regiments, it has settled some adequate promsion for the men. 
Thus the sepoy has, heretofore, regarded military service rrndor the British Government as a thing not 
to be thrown off but to be clung to. These are the bonds -u'hich have subsisted between the Native 
soldiers and their European masters. These arc tlie reasons -why seiwice under flic British Govern- 
ment is more popular -with the Natives of India than service under their own indigenous States. 

To the above rules there are some exceptions. For instance, on the north-western frontier of 
India, there are, I understand, some classes of sepoys who decidedly prefer short service. jVnd in the 
Bombay army there is an inclination showing itself with many sepoys, — a greater inclination than 
was perhaps expected by many experienced authorities, — to obtain a lesser pension after a shorter service 
rather than to wait for a better jjeiision after longer service. 

Tlie pension of four rupees a month after fifteen years’ service on invaliding has been Instituted in 
recent years only. It is evidently regarded by the men as a great boon. They are evincing anxiety 
to obtain it, and they will probably aviiil themselves of it in future to the fullest extent that the 
authorities, medical or otlier, may allow. 

From this we may certainly infer that if the Government were to offer to enlist men permanently 
on the condition of their roeciving full pay, eight to nine rupees a month for a certain time, say fifteen 
years, while with tlie colors, and half pay, say four rupees a month, while at home on reserv'e, tho 
lime on re.?orr-e to count for .a pension of the same amount after S2 years, then suoh offer would be 

largely accepted, quite as largely as could be desired. i . 
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But such conditions _ would probably be regarded as too llborah more liberal indeed than Govern- 
ment eould afford. It is therefore necessary to consider how the conditions could be lessened in favor 
of Government. 

It is impossible to say for certain without actual trial what conditions would be acceptable to the 
Natives — those Natives, I mean, who would be desirable as eepoys. But after confidential consul- 
tation and enquiry, I incline to think that, if three rupees were offered instead of four, the other condi- 
tions remaining* as above, the offer would be largely accepted. Or, if tlnee rupees were thoug'bt too 
much, then possibly two rupees a month might attract men, if the'time of the pieliminary service with 
the colors were reduced from fifteen years to ten. In other words, men would he invited to serve on 
full pay for fifteen years, then to go home on reserve •*' on three rupees a month, with liability to be 
called out, up to thirty-two years^ service, and thereafter to receive the three lupccs a month as pen- 
sion without that liability ; or to serve for ten years and then to go home on reserve on two rupees 
a month, till thirty-two years’ service, when the two rupees monthly would be drawn as pension. 

It is to be remembered that a sepoy has almost always some occupation on which to fall back, 
which occupation is generally connected with agriculture, so he would regard his reserve " allowance 
as eldng out his income. 

In favor of the above conditions it is to he observed that tbc four pence a day allowed in 
England is equal to about ten shillings, or five rupees a month. 'Eius by English analogy, two or 
three rupees a month ought to be allowed in India. 

Perhaps such conditions might still be regarded by Government as too onerous to the State ; hut 
I fear that any less favorable conditions would fail to nttraet desirable men. The salient point is 
that of the pension, but experience has invariably shown hitherto that, without pension, desirable 
men cannot he obtained in any large numbers. It were fruitless to discuss what inferior conditions 
would suffice to attract undesirable men, because such men would never be approved by Government. 

It is to be bomo in mind that the military service of Goverament, though still valued, is not so 
highly prized as it formerly was, because the pay and allowances, much improved as they have been 
of late, do not bear the same proportion to the cost of living as the old pay and allowance bore, and 
because there are man3’’ more competing employments now tban formerly, such as the improved service 
of the police, the ser\'ice of the railway companies, and many kinds of private service. 

If such oSers as those above described were largely accepted by recruits in the future, then a 
considerable body of men, numbering many thousands, would he absent from the colors, and would 
yet he drawing two or three rupees a month each ; the aggregate of such charges would be consider- 
able, and would be open to financial objection. If, say, the total number of such were twenty -four 
thousand (a figure which is given by way of illustration, and which will agree with figures 1 shall 
have to givo presently), then the monthly charge would bo Its. <1-8,000, or Rs. 7^,000 (nccoi'ding as the 
allowance were two or three rupees) ; that is, Rs. 5,76,000 (£57,600), orRs. 8,64,000 a year (£86,400). 
The fact would be remarked that hero is a body of men drawing these allowances, not temporarily hut 
permanently for life — men who, though trained as soldiers and liable to be called out, are yet not at 
the moment rendering any service. 

The onlj' answer to such financial objection would be this, that these men, though not quite as 
good as soldiers with the colors, arc yet soldiers, having received their training and are ready to join 
their colors at the shortest notice, and in this sense may be regarded ns a part of the fighting strength 
of the Government. If then the Government must maintain a certain total of fighting strength, of 
which strength these '‘’reserves’-’ form a part, it is manifestly cheaper to keep these "reserve" men on 
two or three rupees a month, instead of tbc eight or nine rupees a month which they would be receiving 
if they were with their colois. The financial economy of the measure is represented by the difference 
between two or three rupees on the one hand, and eight or nine rupees on the other hand, multiplied 
in each ease by twenty- four thousand. 

I present the above reply as a financial rejoinder to a financial argument] whether such reserves 
should he reckoned as real fighting strength, is a question on which military authorities may perhaps 
feel doubt, as sepoys, when away from their usual exorcises, arc apt to become slack, and are not re- 
stored to complete efficiency so quickly as Europeans. 

On the other hand, financially, it is manifest that, if a reserve should be wanted in addition to the 
established strength wdth the colors, it can be managed at a small cost, for the £86,400 shown plus 
contingencies, bringing the total up to, say, £100,000, would give a reserve strength of ^4,000 men, 
the charge being slight as compared with the accession of power. 

It will, of course, be asked why not try in India a system of " short service " as in England ; or, 
if not exactly that, still a system of limited service without pension, enlisting, sa^", sepoj'S for four- 
teen years, of which years seven might he spent with the colors on full pay and seven at home 
on half pay. 

To such a question I should reply, first, that, if the foregoing considerations should prove correct, 
the offer would not he accepted by men of the desirable classes; and, secondly, that there would he a 
grave political objection. 

This particular objection may bo explained in this wise. The effect of forming "reserves" for 
eithrr " short service " or limited service is to pass a number of the civil population thvoirgh tho 
military ranks; the shorter the service the larger the number passed through. In many civilized 
countries, especially in a country like England, this is justly considered a collateral advantage of the 
reseiwe system. But in India the case is quite opposite, because there an alien race governs subject 
races under a benevolent despotism. In. India, under British rule, the former martial tendencies of the 
Native population gradually become lessened till the^'' almost disappear, and this circumstance is con- 
sidered to be one of the safeguards of our rule. So conscious has the Government been of this, that 
within the present generation the Native population has been generally " disarmed," that is, the 
people have been enjoined to give up their arms. The Government has never passed its Indian 
subjects through the ranks, nor sent them to their homes in the vigour of life. On the contrary, it 
has heretofore never paited with its Native soldiers till they were pensioned in the evening of life. 
And even now-a-days, when it is beginning -to part with them in middle life, still it docs so only on 
invaliding them. Therefore, “to train them, to keep them for a limited time^ either -with the colors or 
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on to.=ervOj and llien to altogether disoharge them vritlront pension to their homes in ninnhcrs incre,a5- 
ingly l.arge, that isj nnmhers incre.asing as each sot o£ men should in succession he passed through the 
ranks, rvould he to ensure a constant inlhix into the civil population oi; military men no longer hound 
to Goremmout, and to inCuse again into the people a part ol that martial spirit which has been dis- 
appearing, and the disappearance of which is still advantageous to us. This would be dillercut from the 
past policy of Government, which is still as sound now as it ever was, and would militate against those 
maxims of political safety which are likely to continno as imperative in the future as they have been 
in the past and are in the present. In short, to have in the interior of the country some consi- 
dcr.ahlo number of men trained to arras, but no longer in the British service, would he to produce 
one of those very dangers which the Government have hitherto avoided, and will doubtless be still 
anxious to avoid. 

It is to be observed, however, that the plan above suggested by me is free from this political 
objection, hecanse by it the "reserve” men would never ho altogether disehavgod, hnt woidd he 
receiving their regular allowances with the prospect of pension, and so would remain bound to us. 

Even then it might he argued that " reserve ” sepoys, though still hound to us, would, while at 
homo, be out of our sight and control, and might be exposed to temptation from political plotters. 
This ohjoclion is, however, reduced to a minimum by the plan of allow.anco .and pension. 

Tliere is yet another w.ay in which a " reserve ” might he formed in India, which is this : a certain 
number of sepoys might be enlisted on the condition that, after being- trained as soldiers, they should 
serve in the police, or as messengers and attendants in the v'arious oh-il departments (such messengers 
and attendants being styled variously “ peons,-’-’ “ chnprassees/-’ “ pnttawallas,” fco., &c.) on full 
military p.ay, -with prosiicct of pension, and -n-ith a liability to rejoin the ranks wlicncver wanted. 
This plan would he fi-ce from the financial and political objections above set forth. Such reserve men 
would, pro itmpore, form part of the c.stahliehment of the police and the civil departments, that is, 
the police and civil departments would have their fixed numbers, from which numbers would be' de- 
ducted those “ reserve” sepoys who might be at the time employed in cn-il capacities; it the said 
sepoys were withdra-wn for military service in war, tlioi\ the police or civil dopartraonts would 
entertain suhstiltitcs to make up the complement of their establishment; such ‘’i-eservo” sepoys 
would thus, -ivhile on “ reserve,” he doing full work for their pay, though in civil capacities ; and 
would bo causing no extra charge whatever, and might yet he counted as jiart of the fighting strength 
of the Government. So far then this plan would be free from the financial and political objections 
just indicated. 

It is to bo added, too, that tbe pay of the sepoys, and that of policemen and messengers, is about 
the same, so that there would bo but little or no adjustment of accounts reeptired between the civil 
and military branobes of the service. 

There would, of course, ho some occasional inconvenience to the police and to the civil departments 
from having this pa-rt of their establishment thus withdrawn for war; and some permanently recurring 
inoonvonionoe from haring this part of their establishment, from time to time, called before military 
authority for inspooLion. hloreovcr, the vigour of the police would bo impaired, to the extent to 
which these trained men wore withdrawn for war, at a lime when the police duties were especially 
xirgont. But these drawbacks and inconveniences would have to bo endured, for the sake of an im- 
portant object, if they were limited in their extent. it is to bo observed, too, that "reserve" sepoys 
■would during peace impart to the police a soldierly element which is always needed, and would ho 
excellently suited to the ward and guard duties which pertain to the police. 

Inasmuch as the establishment of the police in British India, including regular and immieipal 
police, Imt excluding all village police, stands at 155,000 ofliccr.s and men [piilc account of 
"Moral and hlateriaT Progi-e.ss of India” for 1H7C-77, presented to Bai-liamont) ; inasmuoh also as 
the ciril establishments mentioned include some thousands more of men, I shoidd think that at least 
10,000 sepoys on reserve might bo einployed among these police and ciril eslahlishmcuts in all India 
in the manner above indicated. 

If then the formation of a “^rosei-ve” for the Native army, not of a temporary character, but 
with the permanency and on the conditions above described, -n cro to be undertaken, what should its 
proportions he ? 

The Native infantry of British India, including sappers, has an established strength of I01.,000 
non-eommissioned ofllcers and privates {vide page 99, East India Account for 1878-70, presented to 
Parliament) . All these are no-w serving with the colors, and none are at home on reserve.” 

Now the formation of a “ reserve ” would, in the ordinary sense of tho term, ho understood ns 
supplying a resource, in addition to tbe above established strength, as in England. Indeed, in coii- 
sidcration of tho vast population and extensive countries with which the Nntiv-o infantry is ooneovned, 
and in view of tho contingencies and exigencies of war, there might he strong reasons why a reserve 
should he formed in Indiu also in addition to tbe established strength above set forth. But per conlra 
■there arc financial exigencies, and I believe that the Government cannot atlord the expense of a reserve 
in this manner. I rather apprehend that Government will have as much as it can do to maintain 
the established strength as now existing. 

But I suppose (subject to correction) that what is being, or -will I) 0 , suggested to Government is 
to subtract the reserve men from the men now serving with the colors, or to include such reserves iii 
the existing total of established strength, and so to count them as part of the fighting strength, that 
is, if (hypothetically) tho '’reserve” were fixed at 2J',000 non-commisrioned oilieers and privates, 
then of the ^totul 101,000 there would be 21,000 on "reserve,” eitber at homo or else employed 
temporarily in tho police or tho civil establishments, and 80,000 -sviih the colors. Out of tho 2..1,000 
9.oro would be 10,000 temporarily in the police and the civil establishments and 

1-1,000 at homo. 


, O^eslion then is what -would fie tfic saving finanoiallv- ? Take the average pay of a setray 

a s. S a month or Ks. 90 a year, to which something should fie added for contingencie.s, including 
comrcnrat.on for dwamess of gram, making up the total to afiont Ks. 120 taJra the cost of a reserve 
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ec-poy at Us. 3 .a montU or Rs. 36 a year ■wHlr contiiig-encies^ bring-Ing Uie amount up to Rs. 40, 
then the whole annual pay of 10,000 sepoys on “reserve” with police and civil establishments, 
or 10,000x130 = 12,00,000 would bo saved to the military budget, and would be a real saving 
to the Slate, as it has been already explained that the pay of the sepoy and that of the police- 
man and the messenger is about the same. Then, too, 11,000 reserve sepoys at home would ho 
receiving Rs. 40 a year each, or Rs. 3,60,000 in all, instead of Rs. 120 each, or Rs. 16,S0,000 
in all, which would bo their pay with the colors. So the difference between Rs. 5,60,000 and 
Rs. 16,80,000, namely, Rs. 11,20,000, would be a saving to tlie military budget and a real 
saving to the Stale. The total saving then would bo Rs. 12,00,000-1-11,20,000=23,20,000, or 
£202,000 per annum. If Native nou-comraissioned officers were placed on the “ reserve,” there 
would he some additional economy. The saving is only estimated approximate!}’’. It would hardly, 
I think, be less than the above ; it might he more, in which ease it would mount up at least to 
£250,000, or one quarter of a million sterling. It is to bo remembered, however, that this amount, 
though considerable, is small relatively to the aggregate of the military charges of India. 

If, however, it wove hold that reserve sepoys could not be placed temporarily in civil employ to 
the number of 10,000, that is, if the police and the civil departments could not manage to take so 
many, then the above saving would be proportionately diminished. If none could he thus employed, 
for instance, then all the 24,000 men woidd be at home on reserve. 

The difference between their pay at. Rs. 40 each a 3 ear, or Rs. 9,60,000, and their cost at Rs. 120 
with the colors, or Rs. 28,80,000, would he Rs. 19,20,000 per annum, or more than 19 lakhs of 
rupees, or £192,000 saving annually. 

If, again, the “ reserve ” rate of allowance at home were two rupees a month, the cost would 
be Rs. 34 per head, plus Rs. 4 for contingencies, or Rs. 28, which would give Rs. 0,72,000 for the 
whole, which, as compared uith the Rs. 28,80,000, would show a saving of Rs. 22,08,000, or 22 lakhs 
of nrpecs. 

There would be many oireumstanccs .affecting the financial result in detail for better or for worse, 
and I only give the above figures to afiiord a notion of wbat the financial value of such a measure 
would he. 

At the best, however, the financial result, namely, a saving of one quarter of a million sterling 
annually, or thereabouts, in the annual eh.argcs for the Native infanti'y in India, is not great relatively 
to the total present military expenditure of India (ICi millions sterling) annually. While in order 
to produoo even this much financially, a reduction of Native infantry strength with the colors from 
104,000 to 80,000 non-commissioned officers and men would have to he undertaken, or a diminution 
of one-fifth. It is manifest that such a reduction would bo serious from a military point of view, 
and would bo regarded by military authorities as a grave disadvantage. One question would thou 
arise for consideration, namely, whether the military disadvantages must not be held to outweigh the 
financial advantage, or whether the particular advantage to bo gained financially is such as to justify 
the military disndv.antagos being endured. 

This question would, however, bo superseded by nnotUor question, namely this, whether so large a 
number as 24<,000, or anything like that number, could possibly be spared from the colors, or whether 
any sepoys can properly he siiared from their colors in any part of India. As regards the Bombay 
presidency and the Bombay army, our last official despatch has shown that we cannot spare any 
sepoys from the colors, as the territories to be guarded are so extensive with so many elements of pos- 
sible trouble, as wo have but 21,300 Native infantry, and our battalions are only thirty in number, 
and as the established strength of a battalion is already at a minimum (being 600 sepoys, or 712 
officers and men), as our sepoys are reported to be overworked, and as being often employed on night 
duties to an extent not contemplated by the regulations, notwithstanding all tho efforts made to 
reduce their routine work to a minimum. We may fear that the circumstances of other parts of 
India will be found similar, hut on this we need not offer any opinion. 

If the battalions were still strong numerically, say with 900 sepoys as was once the case, then 
there would have been some scope for forming a reserve as a means of reducing expenditure ; for 
instance, 300 might have been kept at their homes on reserve, COO remaining with the colors. But 
in 1861 and 1862 the strength was reduced to a minimum, namely 600, and military authorities will 
not consider it properly possible to have fewer sepoys with tho colors, inasmuch as even now a bat- 
talion, after alloudng for men on furlough, in hospital and on indispensable routine work, would 
hardly turn out 500 sepoys for duty. If, again, there were spare battalions, there might be some 
scope for a reserve as a means of reducing expenditure ; but within the last twenty years the number 
of battalions bas been reduced by one-fourth or more, till at last they are only enough to hold tho 
militaiy stations in the country, and to allow a slender margin for war. The number of military 
stations, too, has been diminished, at least in Western India, within recent times, and, as a rule, only 
those stations arc retained -whioh must he held for political or strategic reasons. If here or there some 
small station might he reduced, still that would not affect the total force, which must be kept Up in 
any given province for garrison purposes and the maintenance of internal order. 

Next, as reg.ards cavalry, I know not whether the principles of " reserve " and short service " 
will be applied to the c.avalry in England ; hut in India, if they wore applied to the Native infantry, 
I presume they would he applied to the Native cavalry also, inasmuch as there is one difference between 
a cavalry recruit inEngl.and and in India, namely this, that in England tho recruit usually joins without 
previous praotioe m horsemanship, whereas in India he generally, though not always, joins as a horseman 
already. 

Now, the general principles, as above explained, regarding Native infantry are valid or invalid 
(according as opinions vary) regarding Native cavalry, with certain modifications or additions which 
I will specify. 

By the old system, the regular Native cavalry had their horses, their arms, and equipments found 
for them by Government ; v/hilo the irregular cavalry received a consolidated pay from Government, 
out of which they found their own horses, arms, and equipment. Had the regular system been universal 
■with the Native cavalry, and had it lasted, then the principles of "reserve,” as applied to the infantry, 
■would have been more completely applicable to the cavalry than they now are. But of late years the 
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regular system lias been abolished, aud the irregular si-steiu rendered universal with the Native cavalry 
in all parts o£ India, except, as I understand, iladras. 

There are now 1S,000 non-commissioned oflicers and men in the Native cavalry o£ British India 
{vide East India Accounts for 1873-70, presented to Parliament), Suppose that a portion, say one- 
fifth of these men, or about 3,600, were placed on “ reserve," a question would immediately arise aa to 
the disposal of the horses. The animals might perhaps be disposed of on the spot, some adjustment 
being made ivith the funds existing in each cavalry regiment for the purchase of horses and remounts. 
Or, the men going home on “reserve” might take their horses with them. But if a man goes homo 
with his horse on reduced pay, can he afford to keep the animal as well as himself? Take his pay and 
allowances at thirty-two rupees a month with the colors (including compensation for dearness of grain 
and forage) and at sixteen rupees when at home on reserve, could ho at home keep himself and-his 
horse in proper state, and fit for service? Tliis is doubtful. But if he could not he depended upon for 
this, then, on being placed on “ reserve, ” his horse might be disposed of, and ho would receive, while 
at home, the dismounted or infantry rate of allowance; and if he were called out for service in war, 
the Government would find a horse for him. To that extent then (say one-fifth of the whole) tho 
irregular system would he infringed. 

I should add that, in cases where a man (generally a Native officer) owns several horses and finds 
troopers to mount them, he draiving the consolidated pa5' for the whole, he might bo able to maintain 
the men and horses at home on the “ reserve ” allowances. 

The saving in time of peace would be at tbe rate of sixteen rupees a horse on 3,500 men, or 
Rs. 56,000 a month, or Rs. 6,72,000 a 3’ear, or £67,200. 

Possibly the above saving might be increased if some of the troopers on reserve were to bo 
emploj’cd in the mounted branch of the police, a corresponding number of mounted policemen being 
discharged. But then these mounted policemen being on the same sj’stem as irregular cavalry, thcro 
would be a difficulty in disposing of them, and the police could not easily afford to have their mounted 
men withdrawn in event of war, as such men could not be immediately replaced. 

Whether 3,500 troopers nould be spared from tbe colors is a serious question from a military 
point of view. As already sbewn officially, we cannot properlj’ spare any in tbe Bombay presidency, 
as there arc hut 3,400 {vide East India Accounts) non-commissioned officers and privates in the Bombay 
cavalry for such extensive territories. Whether the circurastances are similar in other parts of India 
is a qucstiori on which we need not offer an opinion. 

The total saving of cost annually by forming a reserve in tho marmor above indicated would he — 

& 

On the Infantry, about ... ... ... ... 250,000 

„ Cavalry ... ... ... ... ... 67,000 


317,000 

or something less than onc-third of n million sterling, on a withdrawal of 24,000 infantry and 3,600 
cavalry, in all 27,500 men, from their colors. And these considerations have been set forth, relative, 
to the question, whether tho financial saving is commensurate with the military sacrifice. 

In brief, tho conclusions are — 

l4<, that a sj'stem of “ reserve for the Native army in India could not ha formed exactly 
after thfe English model, because it would probably not prove attractive, and might bo 
open to political objection; 

Znd, that however as a matter of practioahility, as distinct from military expediency or safety, a 
system of “rcsen'e^^ could be so arranged as to suit the political and social circumstances 
of India, and to prove attractive ; 

Srd, that such a sj'stem is not likely to be adopted in India, ns an additional military resource, 
os in England, hut might ho contemplated in India as a means of reducing military 
expenditure ; 

4:f^j that as a means of financial reduction it would produce a saving, considerable indeed by 
itself, but not great relatively to the total army charges ; 

BtA, that such saving could, however, bo obtained only by withdrawing a largo proportion of 
men from tho colors at a time when the Native army is not numerically strong in 
comparison with its work and its duties ; n question thence arising ns to whether tho 
financial advantages are sufficient to justify the military disadvantages. 

6Wj that such withdrawal of men from tho colors is not safely possible in Western India, 
tho question as to whether it is possible in other parts of India being beyond our 
cognizance ; 

7t^, that while the formation of a reserve is quite practicable, yet, if it be wanted as an addition 
to tho established strength with the colors, there is doubt whether it can ho afforded 
from a financial point of view; and if it be wanted as a means of diminishing tho 
strength with the colors, there is doubt whether it can be afforded from a military 
point of view. 

Bombav, \ RICHARD TEMPLE. 

Tie IhlA Auffuse 1879. j 


Eemarks on matters referred to the Coimnission on Amy Organization. 

Hhmte by His JExcellency the Oovarnor of Sombay. 

It may ho dcsirahle to state an opinion on some of tbe several points in the printed instructions of 
tbe Government of India to tho Commission on Armj.. Organization. 

Pmnh 1 end S relate to the number of troops, British and Native, to be maintained in India in 
peace time .or mtcmal order and garrison duty onlj*, and to their distribution among the several 
irt^TTinccs. . • . ^ 
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On tliese po£nts I have, by my minute of the 81st July 1879, given full answers as respects the 
liombay presidency and the Bombay army ; and further answers do not seem to be required from mo 
regarding other parts of India. ' ^ 

Paini 8 runs iht^s: “ 'VVhat should be the full war establishment of the Indian army calculated 
under the two heads of — 

(a) the number of troops that India ought to be able to place and maintain in the field for 
serviee whenever required; 

{6) the gari’isons and reserves to be maintained in India ? 

Hegarding (i), I need not offer any further answer. 

Kegardin^ (<z), as the war just concluded successfully in. Afghanistan affords the most recent 
exporienccy it may be well here to look at the number of regiments engaged with the three columns 
operating at and near K.andaharj in the ICuram Valley, and with the Peshawar Field Force. 

The Bengal Army List corrected up to 31st Becemher 1878 gives the following number of regi- 
Sparately entire force, irrespective of the Bombay reserve brigade, which will be noticed 

Sajijtcrs and Miners. 

9 Companies, subsequently increased to Id companies — vide Bengal Army List, 81st March 1879. 

Royal Artillery, 

Aftenrards reduced to 19 batteries— Bonsai Axmv «,• -r* • 

List, Slst MarcU 1879. ^ Batteries. 


Cavalry,' 

3 Regiments (European). 

12 „ (Native). 

Infantry. 

Increased to 12 regiments — vide Bengal Army List, 10 Regiments (European), 

81st March 1670. 39 (Native),^ 

and two Native Levies. 

OB the above force, the Bombay army supplied 2 batteries artillery, 1 regiment Native cavalry. 
Native infantry 3 Madras supplied 3 companies of sappers and miners and 2 reo-iments 
at Vitakri, which are included iu the above 29 battalions of Native infantr;)^ 

The Bombay^ reserve brigade consisted of 2 companies sappers and minors, 1 regiment Native 
cavalry, and 2 regiments of Native infantry. 

As Madras was indented upon for 3 regiments of Native infantry to garrison Fort ‘William, 
Aujiore, and Dorunda, it is presumed that the Bengal army could spare no more troops for field service, 
having already supplied, besides the greater part of the fighting strength, reserves at Peshawar, 
Mooltan, and Quetta. 

mitiute of the Slsfc -fuly 1879 it is shown that Bombay has a slender Tnargin of 1 regiment 
of cavalry and 7 rogimeuts of Native infanti-y, which tins presidency could use for es.tcrnal purposes; 
and assuming that the Madras arm;^ could spare about as many, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the following troops were alone available for service to reinforce the forces already engaged 

Bengal — ^Nono. 

Madras — 1 regiment cavalry (or perhaps 2 regiments) and 2 (or perhaps S) regiments of Nativo 
infantry, 

Bombay — 5 regiments Native infantry (two of which were with the reserve brigade). 

From the above it will be seen that if wc are engaged in .another war, such as the one just con- 
cluded, and presviming that doubtless the force lately engaged was not greater than the exigencies of 
the service required, and, further, taking into consideration our present extended frontier and the 
necessity for strong garrison, then the troops India should be able to place and maintain in the field 
should amount, at least, to the force employed in the recent Afghan War. 

For the safety of the Indian Empire, I would rather say that India should always be able, at 
very short notice, to place in the field one army-corps of sti’enj ' Tilnglish system of 

83.000 officers and men of all arms as the first line} also to have (33,000) in readi- 

ness to support the first army-corps, or to fill up the gaps caused in it by casualties of sorviec 3 in all 

66.000 men. And besides ibis force, there should be in India troops sufficient for garrison purposes 
and maintenance of internal order. 

Boinfs 4i and 6 run thus : — - 

(4) By what means short of permanently maintaining the army on a war footing can the 
difference between one and three be most efficiently provided for ? 

(6) Having reg.ard to one, three, and four, what number of troops must be kept permanently 
under arms to garrison the country in peace time and furnish the required cadres for 
war; and what organization will best combine the necessary elasticity with efficiency 
in peace and war ? 

^ese points seem to indicate the formation of a reserve for the Native army in India ; on that 
question I have written a separate minute. 

Boint 6 runs thus : — , 

Assuming that the British force now in the country is not to bo reduced, can the cost of its 
maintenance be diminished by alteration in its organization, or in the system by which it is recruited 
and relieved ? 


That branch of the British force iu India in. which, perhaps, some reduction of cost might be 
effected in its maintenance is the infantry, as 1 understand that the organization of the artillery and 
cavalry cannot be properly distuihed. 

The establisbed strength of a regiment of infantry (European) stands at 2S combatant officers, 
84 combatant non-commissioned officers, IG drummers and 780 privates, which gives 3 officers and 
110 non-commissioned officers, rank and file, per company. It has been suggested that the number of 
privates might be materially increased without a corresponding .increase of officers being necessary* 
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Tlic present number of inLantry regiments serving in Indin is 52j z.c., Bengal So, ^ladras 9^ Bom- 
bay 8. Railway communication^ good ronds^ and the development of telegraphic correspondence 
renders the increased concentration of our Eaiopean forces in India more feasible than it formerly 
used to be, and if the Government is prepared to carry this outj a considerable saving might accrue to 
Imperial funds. 

If the number of British battalions in India were reduced from 52 to (say) ‘10, it might ho 
carried out in tlie following manner >Yithout any reduction of lighting strength in vnm : — 

Companies aro composed at present of 110 non-commissioned otticevs raulc and file; if the com- 
panies were increased to 140 non-commissioned odicers rank and file, or. by an addition of 80 men 
to each company, the cost of the ofiicers and staff of 12 battalions might be saved to the Indian 
revenue. This suggestion is made on the supposition that the Ilotne Government can arrange to 
dispose of the oUlcers thus spared from India, on which matter. we are necessarily uninformed. 

The addition of 30 men per company, or 300 men per regiment, would of course entail more 
work on the commanding and company’ ofileers. The military authorities would bo able to judge 
whether this is practicable. But if it were found pnicticable, then a regiment would be able to turn 
out at least 1,000 strong. The saving to the Indian revenues would possibly be, on a rough 
estimate, about 13 lakhs of rupees a year. 

As regards recruiting and relief, a great saving to Government would be made by retaining, in 
India, all men who are phj’sically fib with the colors for 12 years, and by including liealtliy strong 
men of a certain age, and under 12 years' service, to volunteer for service in India on Iheii* regimeids 
being relieved, provided there are vacancies in the battalions remaining in India; also by requiring 
all soldiers embarking for India with their regiments to complete 12 years' service, i.c., if a man 
had served 4 years at home, on embarking* for India he would have to serve S years in India to com- 
plete his 1 2 years' service. 

All ibis might be considered if the question of short service" shall be brought under discussion. 
It is to be inferred that the lime of service in India is capable of extension, because up to a very recent 
time a term of 12 years was usual for service in India, and before the war of the mutinies the term 
was much longer. 

To render the completion of 12 3'ears' service for regiments ordered to India compulsoi-ily would 
not very seriousl^’^ affect the armp^" reserves, for the formation of which the short service system was 
introduced; for only 52 battalions out of 181 arc serving in India. And the men serving in India 
having completed their 12 j^cars would also pass into the reserves. 

Another strong reason for advocating 12 years at least as the term scrsdcc in India is that 
it will ensure a bettor and older set of non-commissioned offieers for the supervision of men subject to 
many temptations in a tr^nng climate. This is a subject which wo know is causing much anxiety 
to the military’* authorities in India. 

hlauy means of reducing cost in the administration of the Buropoan arm}’' in India could doubt- 
less he found, notably in the s^-stcin of canteens; and if neccssavj’ a scheme for the bettor adminis- 
tration of tiio latter can he elaborated which w'ould effect a considerable saving to Government. 

Poiiill, — "SVhat should be the territorial organization and divisions of commands and the pro- 
portions of supenor officers and staff ? " 

The present territorial organization and divisions of command, which I mean organization 
and command of the armies of Bengal, IVfadras, and Bombay’’, have now been working satisfactorily 
for a century, and I am not aware of an^'' reason why the great divisions of command should now be 
altered. My views on this point will be further explained in the reply to point 9. 

The presidencies of Madras and Bomba}*^ have each a compact army amounting in strength to 
about an army- corps. This organization need not, I think, be disturbed. The Bengal army has 
much larger proportions ; it will doubtless remain under one Commander-in-Chief; whether within it 
there should be any re-distribution of commands is a subject on which 1 need not offer any opinion. 

8.-— “ What units of organization for field service seem best suited to the usual conditions 
of Indian warfare, and can these be adapted to, or connected with, the territorial organization as in 
I£uropo ?" 

The unit of organization for service in the field is a technical militarj^ question on which need 
not offer any opinion. But whether any such unit can be connected with, or adapted to, any territorial 
organization as in Europe, is partly a political question on which some brief remarks ma^’ be offered. 
The q\iestion must be answered decidedly in the negative. The question amounts to this— Can 
certain regiments, certain brigades, certain divisions, be recruited in certain localities, and be con- 
nected Yvith those localities? Ccrtainl^^ armies, or arm3’’-corps, can be connected with territorial 
organization, as the Bombay army is vccraitcd in Western India, the Madras army in Southern India, 
and so on. But beyond that it is impossible to connect particular portions of those armies with 
particular localities. Troops have often to be maintained in places which never furnish recruits. 
Again, recruits are largely forthcoming in places *where troops .are never kept, such as the Concan in 
Western India. Extensive provinces, such as Bengal, never furnish recruits at all. In some prov- 
inces, such as Oiidh, where recruits would be largely obtainable, it would perhaps not he thought 
desirable to obtain tbom largely. 

Point 0. — Is it desirable to maintain the presidential armies distinct as at present ; and are largo 
staffs and separate departmenfs now maintained essential to the efficiency' of the army administration 
under the present presidential system?” 

It has alvvay’s been maintained that for high political reasons, and for the prevention of dangerous 
combinations, it is necessary* to keep the armies of India distinct in race and creed ; and I am not 
aware that of laic years any sufficient reason has been brought forward to weaken this conviction. 

Ilicmcn of any' pavtienlnr country make the best protectors for their omi homes. They have 
more interest in scrying in the country of their birth during limes of peace, though ready to go any- 
erein limes of war.^ Recruiting for any* gre:it division of a country like India must of necessity 
division, aud it would he objectionable, even if it were practicable, to recruit the 

ICE of Aladras Or Bombay with Silihs, Patbaos, or men of Oudh; or to offer iuduoeincnts for 
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DeccanecSj Concanees, Jlahrattas, or IMadvasees to -volunteer for tlie army of Bengal. These reasons 
of themselves tend to Iccep the armies distinct. The faqt of serving under a particular Government, 
as the armies at present do, adds to tliis feeling and encourages emulation. 

To do away with the distinct ebaraoter of the throe armies of India would be at once to encourage 
that excessive degree of centralization which is ai)t to be so dangerous in a country like India. In 
that case the command of the three armies, and of guarding, a.s they do, a vast extent of territory, 
would bo placed in the hands of one Commander- in-CUief. This would entail upon him more work in 
the way of inspection than lie could properly perform, and more general business than he could 
manage with eiGciency. 

All this would, moreover, at once have the effect of concentrating the administrative departments 
of the army (the commissariat, the oidnanee, and the like) in one place, leaving deputies only with 
the Local Governments. These deputies would he responsihie to the respective heads of their depart- 
ments at the head-quarters of India, instead of as at present allowing each presidential army to have 
its local head of eaoh department. Any such concentration would, in my opinion, be without advant- 
age as regards economy and very disadvantageous as regards efficiency. J?or instance, what advant- 
age could there he from one Commissary General at Calcutta directing the commissariat affairs of 
Bombay and Madras ? What hut inefficiency could result from such concentration ? The Commissary 
General at Madras and at Bombay would be styled deputy of the Commissary General at Caloutta, 
and would bo doing much the same work as he does now, only with diminished responsibility and 
reduced pay. 

So impossible would it he for one Commander-in-Chief to command all the three armies in India, 
that there would doubtless have to he under him a commander of the forces for each of the armies 
of Madras and Bombay. Then, presumably, in e.aeh of the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, the 
present army would he called an army-corps, and the present Commandcr-in-Chief would he called 
Commander of the Army-Corps. He would have to perform the same work as the present local Com- 
mander-iu-Ghief on perhaps reduced emoluments. 

Similar remai-ks are applicable equally to the head-quarter staff of the loc.al army in each of the 
presidencies of iladras and Bombay. If the Commauder-in-Chief in India is to command all the 
three armies, and the head-quarter staff of each of the local armies is to be abolished, then what is 
saved by reducing the salaries of the staff of local or presideutial armies would be swallowed up by 
the inci-eased emoluments which must be given to the staff of the Commander-in-Chief for all India. 
But as this arr.ingement would doubtless bo found impracticable, the head-quarter staff of each of the 
presidential armies would become the head-quarter staff of army-corps, that is, would do the same 
work that they are now doing, perhaps on lesser emoluments. 

Again, under this arrangement the commanders of army-corps would be responsible for every 
move to the Commander-in-Cbiof, which would entail frequent reference to hoad-qnarters, instead of 
ns now, being under the immediate control of the Local Governments on the spot. The Local 
Governments of hladras and Bombay are at such a distance from the head-quarters of the Empire, 
that it would be difficult for the authorities at those head-quarters to efficiently manage urgent affairs, 
like the despatching of troops to expedition, or on other service, at all events impossible to manage 
them so efficiently as a local Commander-in-Chief acting under a Local Government ; and it would he a 
waste of power not to employ the services of these local authorities. 

The organization of the armies of India, as it stands at present, gives to the army in each of the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay a Commandor-in-Cliief with an efficient head-quarter staff. 
Besides his high functions as commander of the army, the local Commander-in-Chief is a member 
of the Council of the Bresidontial Government. Moreover, he has powers which it would he most 
inexpedient to concentrate and give under one Commander-in-Chief for all India. For instance, all 
regimental promotions, whether European or Native, in the Native army, are made absolutely by the 
local Coraraander-in-Chief, and ho pr.actically, although not nominally, makes all the staff appoint- 
ments, for he makes nominations, whiek are, however, submitted to tbe Presidential Government for 
approval. The local Commander-iii-Cliief neocssai-ily possesses great local knowledge of bis respect- 
ive army, and is thoroughly acqviaintcd with the capabilities and meiijs of the men he promotes or 
appoints. He can see all his officers from time to time and inspect their work, hocanso he has an area 
of command which, though large, is not too lai^e to bo overlooked by him. But all this cannot pos- 
sibly he done by one Commander-iu-Chief for the whole of such a vast country as India. 

If, however, the presidential Commander-in-Chiof becomes the commander of an army-corps, a 
question might arise whether the function of making all these appointments and promotions should 
not devolve on him, or whether it should not naturally fall to the Commandor-in-ChieE in India, who, 
unless he had au adviser of rank from each army-corps (an additional source of expense), could not 
possibly liave the local and pei'sonal knowledge for administering it in a satisfactory manner, and 
could never manage it without frequent references and delays. 

But if the presidential commander must exercise this high function, — a function above and 
beyond the dxitios ordinarily of a commander of an army-corps, — it is better that he should retain his 
present title and rank of Commander-in-Chief, w'hich adds to his moral weight with his subordinates. 

The same principle aiiplies to the head-quarter staff. 'When an officer really does the work of an 
Adjutant-General or a Quarter Master General, it is better that he should he styled so, rather than 
that he should he styled by some lesser title. 

If by an alteration in the status of the throe armies the Military Secretariat of the Government 
at Madras and at Bombay were abolished, there would be little or no saving of expense, for the Mili- 
tary Secretariat of the Government of India would require a corresponding augmentation. , 

On the whole, there would be but little financial saving from altering the status of the armies of 
bladras and Bombay. The army commands, the army head-quarters of those two presidencies, the 
administrative dep.artments, could not he abolished, or if they were, then there would be a correspond- 
ing addition at the head-quarters of the army of India. Tlie only effect would he that a limited 
number of high staff officers would have to do the same work as before on somewhat less pay. Therb 
would be some slight reduction of staff salaries, but not enough to produce- any. appreciable effect 
financially. . ...... , . ' , - , 

: n 06 - : - , 
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I would ausvver iliis question No. 9 then as follows 

It is es;j)c‘dicnt to maintain tlio presidential armies distinct as at present, and the separate depart^ 
ments, as now maintained, are es.seutial to the eflieieney of the army administration under the present 

system . . . * . 

Point Should the troops of tlie several presidential armies ns a rule serve in their own 

presidencies onlVy except when called out for war, or should they lalce a recog-nized share of frontier 

and other general duty?” 

It seems to me that the military arrangoment for garrison and maintenance of order in each pre- 
Bidenov must of necessity ho carried out by the army of that presidencj", although the army may at the 
same time have territory outside its own presidency given over to its safe Iceeping, as, for instancG, 
IJombay troops garrison Ilajpootana and Aden, and the troops of the jSIadrns presidency garrison the 
Central Provinces, j\r 3 "sorc, the territory of the Nizam and portions of British Burma. In time of 
war, of course, the troops of all armies consider it the highest honor to bo selected for service, and 
the armies of all the presidencies arc liable to serve anyw'hcrc, as exemplified by the Into expedition to 
!Malta and C^’pims. Ifxccpt in time of war \vc should not consider it expedient to hand over the 
garrison duties of one presidency to another. In the late w'ar w’ith Afghanistan, for instance, the 
htadras arm^’ gave 3 regiments, I hclieve, for garrison duties performed in time of peace bj- the 
Bengal arraj’. Thus the troops near at hand W'ci*c utilized for immediate service in the field, those at 
a distance snpjd^ing their place for garrison purposes. But in time of peace no doubt all the troops 
of tbe armies having frontier stations in their military charge should take a recognized share 
of frontier duties. 

The frontier is the nursery for good soldiers, and we wmuld not advocate its being made over to 
corps localized for that purpose. Locnliz.'ition in the general acceptation of the term means dcterioni- 
tion. It sometimes happens that the men so localized purchase land, collect their families around 
them, and arc not so willing and road\* to serve in all parts of the Empire at a moments notice as 
their comrades in arms brought uj) under different circumstances. 

Point 11. — '' Having regard to the altemtions made on our frontier, and redistribution of our 
frontier garrisons, is it desirable to retain the Punjab frontier force on its present footing, or to 
place it, in part, or altogether, under tbe ordei*s of the Commnndei-in-Chie£? 

Though necessavilv' well acquainted Avith the past circumstances of this force, I am not sufU- 
ciently well informed of the proposed change to enable me to offer any remarks on this point. 

Point 12. — Assuming that Sind is to be annexed to the Punjab, should the Sind regiments 
remain localized as at present, and under whose eomtnand should Ihcj’ be placed 

This question is fully replied to by the Government of Bomba}*^ despatch addressed to the Gov- 
ernment of India, No. 5137, ililitary Bepartment, dated 2Sth October 1S78, which is attached 
for easy reference, 

Bojib^y; ■) KICHABt) TEMPLE. 

18^.^ 1879. ] 


No. 5137, dated Bombay Castle, 28th October 1878, 

Prom — ^Tho Sccvetaiy to the Government of Bombaj-, ^lilitary Department, 

To — ^The Secretary to the Government of India, Militaiy Department. 

Having received a copy of the Government of India despatch. Foreign Department, No. 203 of 
1878, dated the 2(ith September 1878, upon the reorganization of the Avostern and north-western 
frontier of India, I am desired to offer the foUoAving remarks on one of the military portions 
of that dc.spatch. 

2. The Governor in Council feels constrained to express extreme regret at the proposal conveyed 
in the latter pox'tion of paragraph 8, page 4, of the despatch, to amalgamaio the Sind frontier force 
with that of the Punjab, and to place it (paragraph 9, page 5) under the orders of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chicf in India. 

3. The GoA'ernor in Council Avoiild again refer the Supreme Government to my letter No. 258, 
Military Department, of the 13th liTarch 3 878, and to the minute of the late Conimander-in-Chicf, 
Sir Charles StaA'cloy, dated 11th February 1878 ; also to the reply received thereto, contained in Govern- 
ment of India, Milit.aiy Department, letter No. lOOS, dated 21st ]\rarch 1S7S, wherein Ilis Excellency 
in Council is informed that, Avhen the time arrh-os for determining AA’liat changes, if any, are to he made, 
the opinion of His Excellency in Council and of Sir Charles SlaA'cley Avill roceu’c the full considera- 
tion of the GoA*ernment of India.'''^ The Go\*ernor in Council feels confident that the consideration 
of the GoA’cniment India has been giA’Cn to Ibc opinion and Avishes of the GoA’crnmcut of Bombay 
as expressed in the ^Hlitary letter and the Commandcr-in-ChicFs minute ahoA'^e quoted, hut is concerned 
to find that the opinion therein expressed docs not seem to meet Avith the approA'al of tlic Government 
of India. But as the subject is one of such vital importance to the Bombay army, I am directed 
to forward cop^* of a minute on the same subject by the present Commander-in-Chief, and to 
recapitulate briefi^” the arguments before adA'anced, in the hope that e\’cn noAV they may receive 
favomblo consideration from the Government of India. 

4. To i>rc 2 i)isc, 1 am dirceied to state that if the araalgnmatioii of the Sind frontier force Avifcli the 
Punjab frontier force were n })olitical necessity, thekeeping of the forces distinct Avould never he advocated 
by the Government of BombaA'- But the Governor in Council belicA'CS that no political inconA'cnience 
can arise in kcoj>ing the Sind frontier force separate from the Punjab frontier force, and that all poli- 

'*^*'’biislraliA'e objects, at AA-hich the Government of India aim, can he equallj' avcH attained if 
the Sind frontier force continues to form part of the Bombay army. On the other hand, as the separa- 
tion of the Sind force is corf ainh’ detrimental to the BomhuA' armA-, His Excellency in Council hopes 
to be^cxcuped in again pressing this point on the consideration of the Government of India. 

♦rt rxii’ +A ^ Commrndcr-iu-ChieC of the Bombay Arm^”, in his minute before quoted, brought 
lee tuc necessity of keeping, as far as possible, tbe various armies of India in an equal degree of 
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efficiency, and that pre-eminence or superiority o£ any one of these armies over the others should, for 
imperial interests, be avoided. In this mavim His Excellency in Counoil entirely concurs, and appre- 
hends that it needs no arguments to show how vastly superior an army must become when continually 
engaged in the responsible duties of guarding au extensive franticr to anotlier occupied only in 
peaceful parade grounds in the precincts of cantonments. An army so privileged will always find 
the greater favor in the ej'es of the population from which it is drawn. The people from among whom 
tho army of Bombay is roeruited, ospeoially the hlahrattas and the Beloooheos, are brave and hardy 
by nature. To now deprive tho Bombay' service of the right to watch a frontier which, as Sir Charles 
Staveley truly remarks, it almost looks upon as its heritage, and which is connected with so many 
of its associations and traditions, will he to impair the soldierly' tone and tho standard of efficiency of 
an army which has ever distinguished itself, not only' in India, hut also in Afghanistan, Persia, China, 
Abyssinia, and other parts of tho world to whieh the Government of India may' have been pleased to 
order it. The many good officers existing and the many more in the fntui'C will likewise he deprived of 
an admirable school of practical training, and a promising lield of distinction for young men of energy 
and character, so happily described by His Excellency the Viceroy as one of the greatest advantages 
of a frontier army. 

6. Again, if tho Bombay army is to he an offecHve force in all its arras, its cavalry' arm ought 
to he maintained in proportionate strength. At present its ISfative cavalry' consists of seven regiments, 
and one regiment of European cavalry. Of the seven regiments, three are represented by the Sind 
Horse. The abstraction of the Sind Horse then would reduce the Bombay cavalry to four regiments 
only, with one regiment of European cavahy, or five regiments in all, — -an unprecedentedly' low strength. 
In fact, the cavalry' arm of tho Bomhy army would, as justly observed by tho Commander-in-Chic£, 
be brought into a state of comparative inefficiency from numerical weakness. 

7. Sir Charles Stavclcy’'s suggestion is as follows : that the division of the army of the fron- 
tier from Mooltan to Kurrachee ho supplied by' the army of Bombay, the Sind frontier force being 
delocalized, and the regiments taking their turn in relief with oUicr regiments of the army. It 
appears to the Governor in Council that this proposition meets all the requirements of tho ease, as Sir 
Charles Staveley' oxplams, that " it would then he the duty of tho Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay army to keep up in that portion of tho frontier the number of troops decided on as necessary 
by the SitprCmc Government, relieving them from time to time by otlrer corps of the army', such re- 
liefs being carried out in communication with the political authorities on tho ‘‘ frontier.''’ The services 
of the troops so employed worrld bo under tho control of the Frontier Commissioner', except rrr matters 
of discipline and interior economy, &c., which worrld remain in tho resporrsibility of the officer com- 
manding tho Sind Distriet, who worrld he responsible to tho Commarrdor-in-Chief of tho Bombay 
army, to whom also he would submit tho ntrnual confidential reports. 

8. I am also again to invito attention to tho fact that, in the event of effect being given to these 
proposals of this Govornmeut, no now precedent will thereby he established, as tho Botnhaj' army is 
already serving, wlthoirt any' political inconvenicirce or detriment to military efficiency, in Malwa, 
Central India and Rajjiootaoa, or, in otlrer words, under tho immediate administrative or jrolitical 
jurisdietion of tho Govornmeut of India. 

But if tho Government prefers that tho Sind frontier force should remain local as at present, 
that force may still as a military body be a part of the Bombay' army, and its services would he entire- 
ly at the disposal of tho political authorities whom the Government of India might depute to the 
frontier, just as the Bombay troops iii htalwa and Bajpootana are at the disposal of tho political 
authorities there, under the direct supervision of tho Government of India. 

From the tenor of the present despatch of the Government of India, the Governor in Council 
hopes that the disbandment of a regiment of Sind Horse, and of Jacob's Kifics, will not really be 
carried out. Except from actual necessity, disbandment ought not, the Governor in Coiirtcil submits, 
to be ordered, because it must riuavoidahly have a depressing cfCect on the hlative army of this presi- 
dency', and musl diminish the value of the British service in the estimation of the people. At the dlc- 
■tates of financial economy' this measure might indeed have to ho adopted ; hut in this case tho reduc- 
tion of tho Sind Horse is proposed only' in order to provide a military police on the frontier, without 
any particular sar'ing of expense. But the duty' of such an armed police force might he performed 
quite as well, or indeed better, by tho Sind Horse, which is I'eady to hand, whieh has performed, and 
does perform, these very duties, and is moreover efficient cavalry' if called for service in tho field. 

The same remark applies to any other Native cavalry' regiment of the Bombay army. 

9. The Governor in Connell, moreover, concurs with tho late Commandor-in-Chief in the belief 
that the army of the Bombay' presidency is already reduced to the lowest limits compatible with the 
duties it is required to perform. 

10. In again urging the views of the Bombay Government on this subject, the Governor iu 
Council does so with the desire of giving prominence to what are imperial rather than local interests, 
and I am to reiterate the assuraiico already expressed, that the Bombay ti'oops heretofore serving iu 
the western frontier shall ho permitted to retain that honorable position ; they- will discharge their 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the political authorities to whom the charge of that frontier may 
be committed by the Govornmeut of India. 


Minute hy the Qonvniander-in- Chief , JSombay Army. 

Having road the copy of tho despatch of the Governor General in Council to the address of the 
Secretary of State for India, dated 20th September 1878, which paper, has been ti'ansmitted to ns 
officially by the Government of India, there is one particular part of this despatch on which I fool 
hound to offer some remarks. 

The proposal to transfer from the army of Bombay to that of tho Bunjah three regiments of 
cavalry, one mountain battery', and one regiment of iufantry (Jacob’s ll,iflc.s)-is so'SOriou^ a diminution 
of the force to whieh I have hut recently had the honor of being appointed, that, in justice to 
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mj-sell and to tliat army-j fho interests of rrliieli 1 am t>ound to upliold, I cannot resist supporting^ 
the opinion of my prodeecssor. General Sir Cliarles Staveley, and placing on record my protest against 
a reduction nhicU cannot fail to be injurions to tlie interests of tile oflicers of tins army^ rvbo look for 
employment in a frontier force rvliere tbcir military zeal and intelligence find scope not only for 
advnncemcntj but for tbe development for tbose special interests ■nliich produce real soldiers. 

As at present constituted, liombay has otiei-ed mnn3' fields for tbe development of talents udnch 
liave produced an eflleicncj' second to none of the throe great armies of India ; but deprived of its 
external frontier and shut up within the circle of the other piresidcncios, the credit and etficienej- of 
the Bomhay armj' ma}' suCer, and all power to ^in a practical knowledge of this profession will he 
cut off from officers whose lojal spirit and soldier-like bearing have ever distinguished this army. 

predecessor has pointed out an alternative scheme upon which I do not feel myself prepared to 
offer a remark, hut the efficiency of the Sind Horse, the mountain hattciy, and Jacob's Bifles would in 
no way be intluonced by the proposal to make them availahlo throughout the whole of the Punjab, 
while the discipline and cfficiencj- of the individual regiment would remain, as at present, under the 
immediate control of the Commandor-iu-Chief of the Jlombaj' army. 

The principle of effecting the union, more or less complete, o'f Sind and the Punjab heiug affirmed 
by the Government of India, and the transfer of the upper ])orLion of Sind being provisionally Eanc-' 
tinned (1S7G), it becomes necessar3^ to consider the whole question as it effects the Bomhay army; and 
although I cannot but admit that the emploi'ment of the troops in the new frontier province- sliould 
be loft to the control of the local military command under the direction of the Chief Commissioner, 
it still ajipeare to me that no inconvenience can arise, and the Bombay army may be kept intact if tho 
regiments so employed arc supplied from I5omba3’, and belong, as at present, to the Bombay arm3'. 

I ma3' instance tbe position now occupied by the Madras troops at Jnbbbnlporo in’tho S'augor 
District of Bengal, some of whom belong to Madras, but aye imdcr the control of, and arc commanded 
b3', a General Officer of the Bengal army. 

Another instance suggested b3' His Excellency the Governor of Bomba3' is also apiiosite, hut tho 
troops so detaohed from their own presidenc3'- being under their o^yir staff and officers, the anomaly is 
not so great as in tho case at Juhbulporo. I allude to the troops of the JIadras presidency om])]o3'cd 
in British Burma, nor am I aware that any difficulty arises from the emplo3'ment of those troops 
under the Chief Commissioner of Burma, although they are under the military control of tho Com-" 
raander-iu-Cbie£ of the Madras army. 

In addition to the withdrawal of the troops in Sind already noted, I am apprehensive that, h3' the 
proposed rectification of the frontier, the whole of the staff ns well ns the European and Native troops 
now serving in Knrrachee and H3'derahad, in Lower Sind, as well ns those of Jacobabad, may be 
detaohed from tho Bomba3’’ arm3-, and made to form part of the frontier force under the Chief Com- 
missioner of the united province, and consequently \indcr tho Government of India, instead of 
their being, as at present, under the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief of the Bomhay army, 

I hope, however, that this surmise may not he realized. If unforlunatol3’ it wore to jtrovo correct, 
then the Bombay army would be still further curtailed of the regiments shown in the accompnn3‘ing 
detail (A), and more ospooiall3^ in cavalry tho Bomba3' army wotild bo reduced to a state of incffioicnoy 
which the Government of India could hardly contemplate, should Bomhay be suddenly o.allcd upon to 
supply ,a contingent for field service, or have to detach a column on active service, either within or 
be3‘ond its own frontier. 

Tho anomal3'' briofl3’ alluded to in Sir Charles Stavelc3''s minute of the tlnnsfer proposed to he 
effected of the Sind and Punjab forces from the control of the military to that of the civil authorities 
is one of so wide a scope, endangering not only the efficiency of an many but the safety of an empire 
that I refrain from comment, more particularly as I see from paragraph 51 (]Srilitar5’) of tho Viccro3’'E 
minute (dated N3mee Tal, 22nd April 1877) that His Lordship is opposed to it, and recommends that 
the frontier force shall bo idaced imder the orders of the Commaudcr-in-Cliief in India. 


Bojibay ; 

18^^ October 1878. 


} 


H. J, Jiicutenant-Gcneralj 

Covwiander-in-Chicff Bomhay Army, 


Thoots in SiKD. 


STArp, 


Kurraclicc, 

I Battery^ 1st Brigraclo^ Boyal Artillery. 
Head-Quarters aud 5 Companies 83rd I'oot. 

1 0th ASative Infantry. 

20 111 Native Infantry^ Bclooclices (tempo- 
rarily quartered at Dehra Ghazi I\.lmn). 

Hyderabad . 

II Battery, 2nd Brigade, Hoyal Artillery. 

3 Companies 83rd Foot. 

27th Native Infantry, Boloochces. 

Jacobabad. 

Isl Sind Horse. 

2ud ditto. 

3rd , ^ditto. 

2ti'\ Mountain Battery. 

vUth Native Infantry, Jacob's Rifles. 


Knrrachee. 

1 Brigadier-General. 

1 X>. A. Q. M. General. 

1 Brigadc-^IajOr. 

Hyderabad. 

I Staff Ofiiccr. 

Jacobabad. 

1 Commandant. 

1 Brigade-iMajor. 

Summary. 

2 Field Batteries, Royal Artillery. 
1 Regiment British Infiintry. 

3 Regiments Native Cavalry. 

X IVIonntjiin Battery, 

4 Regiments Native Infantrj'. 
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jPoitif IS. — Is tiie present organization of the supply and transport departments of the army 
that best adapted to its requirements in peace and war, or are any changes desirable ; and if so, of 
what nature ?” 

I am glad to believe that the commissariat department of the armies of India is second to none 
in any country. There may be faults of complicate accounts and in minor points of administration, 
but, on the whole, I believe the British soldiers to be better supplied than any other fighting man in 
Europe. Kecent experiences in Persia, Abyssinia, the expedition to hlalta, and, the campaign in 
Afghanistan, all tend to confirm this opinion regarding the great department of supply. 

But during time of peace the demands on the commissariat are very different to those in time of 
war, as was very fully brought out on several recent occasions. Establishments had been very rightly 
cut down to the smallest proportions consistent with oflieieney, and when a sudden call was made to 
fit out an expedition in a comparatively short time, the commissaidat became over-taxed. Erom it 
was demanded, not only a very varied supply of food of sorts, but clotbing for followers, gear for 
horses, horse shoes, nails, medical comforts, boots, blankets, carpentry in all its branches, curry combs, 
horse brushes, and many articles for cleaning ships’ deck, such as swabs, scrapers, and brooms ; also 
cabooses and latrines ; all these things and many more were required from the commissariat depart- 
ment. The packing of medicines also devolved on this department j indeed, with the exception of 
fitting up the ships, providing the water-supply and clothing the iroojis, cverytjdng was expected to he 
done by the commissariat. It was found very difficult to enlarge the existing establishment rvith 
sufficient rapidity to meet all these demands, and it is well worthy of consideration whether the system 
should not bo altered. 

For instance, the great clothing department might well be called upon to relievo the commissariat 
of the supply of clothing, hoots, blankets, water-proofs, &c., for the followers of an army. The medi- 
cal departments, through their store-keepers, might be required to sec to the packing as well as to the 
supply of medical stores and comforts. The ordnance departments might supply horse shoes and 
horse gear generally, and for expeditions beyond the sea the charter parties of each ship engaged 
might include the sujiply of all articles necessary for the cleanliness, sanitation, and comfort of the 
troops while on boardship j in other words, the master of the vessel should supply swabs, scrapers, 
latrines, cabooses (cooking places) , and lanterns for use on boardship. The commissai'iat might be 
relieved in many other ways, and the work more evenly distributed among the great departments, 
with groat benefit to the move expeditious working of the system of supply. 

"With these few words on the department of supply I turn to the transport department. 

I must premise by representing that there is no such department existing in time of peace in 
India. Nor do I at all advocate that any such expensive department should he maintained in time of 
peace, for we see by recent experience that with a small amount of well-understood organization in 
time of peace such, a department could bo readily formed in time of war. The remarkable manner 
in whioh thousands of pack animals, camels, mules, bullocks, &o., and hundreds of carts were oolloot- 
ed, in a short space of time, by the civil administration, all along our frontier at the commence- 
ment of the late war, confirms me in the opinion that it is quite unneoess.ary for Government to go 
to the expense of keeping up expensive carriage during peace. 

On the other hand, when carriage including both beasts of burden and vehicles, is collected for 
the army, there is much difficulty in taking care of, and making the best use of, the said carriage. 
The reason is that the management of carrj>-ing is a speciality requiring sejjarate and undivided atten- 
tion, and much special knowledge and oxpeneuce on the part of those engaged in it. It is not to be 
expected that military men can have an intuitive knowledge of all this, and to do it well they must 
he trained. And as such training cannot be acquired on the spur of the exigency in war, it follows 
that the Government should in time of peace maiutaiu a small but efficient number of transport officers 
and transport officials. 

As) auxiliary to tins, and with little or no extra expense, a beginning might he made by telling off 
in each regiment and battery, whether European or Native, a certain number of intelligent soldiers 
(when Europeans able to speak the language), whose duty it would be to read up and understand 
thoroughly any order which might be from time to time published on the subject of army transport, 
and who would, when their regiment was on the march, be responsible to the commanding officer, 
under the orders of the regimental quarter-master, for the transport of their regiment. "Wlien the regi- 
ment was in garrison these men could perform their ordinary duties, and a vor 3 ^ slight remuneration, 
with some small distinguishing mark, would ho quite sufficient, during times of peace, to keep them 
up to the mark, particularly if they had the certainty during times of war of at once taking their places 
as conductors or sub-conductors of the different division of the transport train about to he formed. 
Eeoent experience has taught us that any number of good officers can be obtained for transport dvities ; 
and these officers gifted with small powers of organization, which exist in almost every intelligent 
Englishman, would, with the assistance of these trained men, thoroughly up in all orders regardmg 
transport, very quickly organize a train quite eqn.al to the ordinary requirements of an army in 
the field. 

It is, I am aware, a vexed question as to whether the transport department should he a department 
of itself, or whether it should ( in the field) be under the control of the Commissary General of 
the army. Now I take the wants of an army to be divided into four parts : — 

Isl — regimental equipment ; 

Z7i(l — food supplies ; 

Srflf— warlike stores; 

ifli — comforts, such as hospital tents and supplies for standing camps. 

Begimental equipment is, of necessity, under regimental charge, and the carriage with its proper 
cstahlislunent for this equipment having once been handed over, the officer commanding is respon- 
sible for its safety. Casualties will of course occur which must be filled up by the transport train. ’ Of 
the other three requirements, two, i.e., food supplies and comforts, are the direct care of the qommis- 
saviat, whereas the remamiug requirement, warlike stores, falls to the responsibility of 'the ordnance 
department. But the latter department having been once supplied with the necessary amount pf 

■ - aZ7 
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carriage and cslablislimenfc, becomes independent of tbe transport train, except for tbe supply to fill 
up ca^altics, much in the same manner as a regiment. The commissariat then is responsible for the 
bulk of the stores to be carried, and the Commissary Gener.al knows the wants of the troops in front, 
and is kept well informed regarding the resources of the country, and consequently knows what to 
push forward and what to keep back. Under these circumstances, 1 am of opinion that the transport 
train of an army in the field should be under the control and at the orders of the Commissary General, 
subject, of course, to the immediate command of the general officer or other officer comm.anding 
the forces in the field. 

Toi»t 14 '. — “ Are the warlike stores now procured and maintained in the manner most economical 
consistent with efiioicncy 

To this question I think I may reply on the whole in the affirmative, although certain suggestions 
maj^ he made here for the more economical working of the oidnanco department and other depart- 
ments of supply of India. The orders lately issued, by wbich the ordnance department is enabled to 
purchase locally or hy private ari-angemcnt stores which were formerly obtained from England, will, 
we hope, reduce expenditure eonsidcr.ahlj'. 

The cost of our gunpowder and small arms ammunition might he reduced hy increasing our area of 
supply, and consequently the outturn. It is a question whether Mooltan and Ecrozepore could not 
be more cheaply supplied from Kirkee than from Dum-Dum. The Ordnance Commission certainly 
iceommended that Fetozepore and Slooltan should be so supplied from ICirkee on the opening of the 
Indus Valley Railway. 

Tbe cost of our manufacture of both powder and ammunition is higb, in consequence of our 
snperintondeneo being costly in proportion to the outturn, but tbe outturn might he materially in- 
creased, in both factories, ndthout increase or with veiy little increase, of superintendence. 

Tlie cost of supplying harness to Madras and Bomhaj' might hereafter bo i-ednced hy establishing 
a factory in either presidcnc}’^ for tbe supply of both armies. At present JVfadras procures its harness 
fi-om England, and Bombay, although it makes up its own, has to procure a great deal of its leather 
from England, hecanse country leather, however carefully cured by natives, cannot be used for the more 
important parts of the harness ; consequently, if good and cheap harness is to ho made, a tannery is 
required. The military budget estimate of India for the year 1879-80 shows an estimated expendi- 
ture for ordnance establishments, stores and camp equipage for aU India in India of Rs. 56,38,000, and 
the estimate of expenditure in Unglmul for stores as expected to be a charge in the English accounts 
for the same year at Rs. 33,90,000, or a total of Rs. 80, 28,000. 

The charges are high for the purpose of meeting the possible exigencies of the late war with 
Afghanistan. Rut in those days of improved communications of steam and telegraph, it becomes a 
question whether the charge for the ordnance department could not he materially reduced hy reducing 
the ordnance stores to a minimum. Tfar does not break out so suddenly that wo sliould have no time 
to communicate with England by telegraph, and procure what was urgently required by canal steamers 
on an emergenoy. But I would also remark that in those days of improved armament, and when that 
armament is constantly changing, a largo accumulation of stores of a particular kind is frequently a dead 
loss to the State, booauso they become obsolete on the change of one description of gun for another ; thus 
stores procured in largo quantities for breech-loading ordnance is now nearly useless on the ro-introduo- 
tion of muzzle-loading guns, and these stores may again become obsolete on tbe possible ro-introduo- 
tion of breech-loading ordnance. Again, our arsenals are now stocked with shot and shell of an ob- 
solete pattern wliich, if sold as old iron, would not recoup the price of carriage from the nrsonals to tlio 
principal metal marts. The same remark may ho applied, thougli in a lessor degree, perhaps, to other 
warlike stores in which I would include clothing for the army, medicines, and raisoellaneous stores. It 
appears to me that if reductions of expenditure can he made in all those departments of supply, so as 
to meet our actual requirements without retaining a large surplus, subject to deterioration, it will be 
a far batter economy than any that can be obtained by reducing fighting strength or general efficiency 
by small savings in tbe salaries of an efficient staff, which must tend to make the profession of arms 
less honorable and valuable in the ej’cs of our fellow-countrymen. 

Point 15. — "What lines should he eonsldercd and maintained as our main lines of communica- 
tion, and what now lines of road and railw.ay are of the most urgent importance ? ” 

In the Bombay Presidency the main lines of communication to be maintained are as follows 


PathcaT/s. 

The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway starting from Bombay*’ runs iic.arly duo north 
, rn. , , , r , r, ■ , to SuTat uud Broach, crossing the Taptec and Nerhndda 

« Thoheaa.quwtcrsoftheBonitayBnssdc. ^ Blight bend to the east passes 

tlarotigli Baroda, and here witli a decided westerly curve strikes tlio pro\’incc o£ Guzerat, and ^ crossing 
the ivlahey River passes Alimedabad, the head-quarters o£ the Northern Division, and terminates at 
Veeramgaum, a distance of S4 9 miles from Bombay. 

The one imporUmt branch of this line of railway is the branch to tVadwan, as it places us in 
easy communication with Rajkote, our only military cantonment in Kuttywar. This branch has its 
junction at* Veeramgaum, and extends to 'Wadwan, a distance of 80 miles, from which place Rajkoto 
is distant about uO miles by a good road. Veeramgaum is also the junction of the great lino of 
railway, which, alrcad^’^ completed to Kharroghora, a distance of 14 miles, will eventually join the 
Bomhny, Baroda and Central India Railway with the Rajputana State Railway at Ajmore z'id 
Bahhmpur, jMount Aboo, Eriupura, and Pali. It is also proposed to extend tlie Bombay, Baroda and . 
Central India line through CutcK to Ilyderabad (Sind) vnt Aujar and Luckput, or by an alternative 
line having its junction at Pahlanpur which would strike Ilyderabad (Sind) via Deesa, Nuggur, Parkcfj 
and Budeena, and in either case join the Indus Valley Stale Railnwy at Kotree. 

Tlio Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway leaves ICirrrachcc, the head-quarters of the Sind Brigadcj 
tlio most northern and westerly point of the presidency, and terminates at Kotree on the Indus oppo- 
Ilytlcrnbad (Sind), a distance of 105 miles. Here it is joined by the Indus Valley State Railway', 
which, follondug the course of the river, on the right bank, as far as Snklmr vi(t Seliran and Larkhnna, 

yot bridged. Sukkur is 3S9 miles from Kurraclico and 
miles from Kotree. The line of rail is'takcn up again at llohri on the left bank of tbe river, and. 
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talong a nortli-easterly direction, readies Moolfcan vid Bahawidpurj leaving Sind about 80 miles from 
Rebri, nearly opposite ICusmore, on the frontier between Sind and the Punjab. It has been proposed 
to extend this line by a branch from Sukhnr to Jacobabad via, Shikarpur, a distance of 50 miles. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway starting from Bombay makes its way in a north-easterly 
direction through Callian (the junction for Poona-and Madras) up the Tull GhSt to Deolalee, a great 
depot for troops arriving in and leaving India, and passing through the oolleotorates of Nassik and 
K-handesh, crossing the Godavery and Tapti Rivers it leaves the Bombay Presidency near Bhosawal, 
which station is the junction for the lines striking into the Central Provinces. 

Bhosawal is S7G miles from Bombay. Further on at Khandwah we find the Holkar State 
Railway having a northerly direction, and which crossing the hlerhudda passes Mhow, the head- 
quarters of the Mhow division of the Bombay army, and so on through Indore to Rutlam, where it 
at present terminates. 

This line will eventually be extended throngh Neemneh to Nnsseorahad and Ajmere, where it will 
join the Rajputana State Railway. I should not have mentioned this line at all, as it is out of 
Bombay territory, were it not that the country through which it passes is held by Bombay troops, 
and is therefore one of our important lines of communication. 

At Callian junction the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway takes a south-easterly bend, and ascend- 
ing the Bhore Ghftt reaches Poona 119 miles from Bombay, the head-quarters of the Poona Division 
of the army, and continues through Sholapore, near which station it leaves the Bombay presidency 
and joins the Madras Railway at Raiohorc. Near Sholapur is Shahahad, the junction of the Nizam’s 
State Railway, to Hyderabad (Deccan) . Sholapore is 283 miles from Bombay. 

At jMunmad, north of Nassik, a chord line has been lately opened, but is not quite finished, which 
crossing the Godavery passes'throngh Ahmcdnnggcv, a large military cantonment, and joins the line 
to Sholapur at Dhond on the Bhima River. 

This completes the description of finished railways ; others are in contemplation, such as the one 
to Hyderabad, Sind, already mentionedj one from Sholapur to Gudduck, which at that station will 
eventually join the line from Carwar on the west coast, which passing Dharwar, a military cantonment 
of the Bombay army, will go throvigh to Bellary in Madras Presidency where a large force of the 
hladras army is stationed, and there join the Madras Railway. Dharwar above mentioned is about 50 
miles from Belganm, the head-quarters of a brigade of tlie Bombay army. 

The principal roads in the presidency arc those leading from Bombay to Gwalior vid Nassik, 
MalHganm (a military cantonment) , Dhoolia, Indore, and Goonn. Another from Bombay passes 
through Poona and Ahmednngger to Nagpur in the Central Provinces, and a third leads from Poona 
to Dharwar vid Satara, a military station, Kholapur, and Belganm. IVom Dharwar there is a good 
road to Carwar on the coast, and Belganm is conneoted with Sholapur by a fair-weather road passing 
throngh Bcejapur. There are many other fair roads all kept in good order. 

All the above must ho considered and maintained as our main lines of communication, but there 
are no lines of roads or of railways in the Bombay presidency calling for immediate or urgent 
construction. 

RICHARD TEMPLE. 


Fiirtlier answers to questions regarding the strength, the duties, and the requirements of the 

Bombay Army. 


Minute hy the Governor of JBombay, dated Qth September 1879. 

The Commission on Army Organization, under cover of letter No. 380, dated 29th August 1879, 
from the Secretary to the Commission, having forwarded to me a series of questions on which they 
request my opinion, I have much pleasure in supplementing my minutes of the 31st Inly and the 
15th and 18th August 1879, on the subject of army organization and reserves, -with a few remarks 
on subjects not already reported on in those minutes. 

CluESTioxs. Answehs. 


1. 'What, in your Excellency’s opinion, shonltl 
bo the full -war establishment of the army of 
India calculated under tho tn o heads — 

(o) Tho number of troops tliat India onglit to 
bo able to place and maintain in tho field for 
eerrico nherever required ? 

(6) The fpirrisons and resorvea to be main- 
tained ? 

52. 'Wliat, in yonr Excellency’s opinion, shoald 
bo tho organization of the army of India ? Is it 
necessary, in tho present circumstances of tho 
country, to maintain the three presidential 
armies under threo separata Governments and 
throe Coramandors-in-Chief, with three largo 
Etalts and separate departments ? 

3. Could not all the advantages of sopamto 
armies bo secured witli n great increase of effi- 
ciency and economy by forming the entire army 
of India into one army, under one Commnnder-in- 
Chief, and dhiding it into four army-corps ? 
Each army-corps to ho under the command of a 
lieutenant-general, and to be entirely complete 
and self-contained in respect of organization, 
arms, and cquipinont. Tho lieutenant-general 
to bo a ostod irith comploto powers of control, and 
to bo rosponsihlo for tho appointment of all re- 
gimental officers, subject only to the confirmation 


1. Is fully replied to in my minute of 18th August 1879. 


2. My remarks on question 1 refer to this question also. 


3. This has already been partly replied to in point 9 of 
my minute of 18th August 1879 j but in this question 
allusion is made to four army-corps. 

For reasons already explained, I do not consider that all 
the advantages of separate armies "would be secured hy 
forming the entire army of India into one army under one 
Commandor-in-Chief, and dividing it into four army-corps 
under lienten.ant;genera]s. I cannot see how greater 
efficiency could be secured by reducing the status and power 
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Au-s^tebs. 


QtjEsnoss. 


of flic Cammaudcr-in-Chjcf Jar Inti i:i in respect 
to the oominatioa of officers coinmandiii" regi- 
ments. 

The officers of nil the anny-coijis to ho cannlly 
clig-iblc for Ecrrico on the staff of the nnny. 

The anny-cori>3 to ho territorial and locniliret], 
one in the north, one in the eonth, one in the 
cast, and one in the ircst. Tho army-corps of 
tho south and west to ho, as far as practioahlc, 
reemited from tho districts from which tho 
present annics of Madras and Bomhay are now 
reemited, thus maintaining four armies distinct 
in race, religion, and language, hut so organized 
ns to he practically in a state of thorough effi- 
ciency nnd readiness for action in any direction 
in which tho army of India may 1>0 called upon 
to nndort-aLc separate or combined operations 
under tho Commandor-iu-Chief of India, 

What should ho tho strength of each nrmy- 
eorps ? ' 


o£ the existing heads of the local .armieg by centralizing 
the greater part of the administrative labor in one army 
head-gnarter some thousands of miles removed from at 
least tivo out of the four copye cl’armee. 

As regards economy of administration, I tvoiild suggest 
that the proposition under retdew might have the effect of 
causing some slight economy as regards tlie armies of 
Sladras and Bomhay as at present constituted, hut at the 
expense of efficiency, and that too, without any mark liunn- 
eially being made on the military budget. But in other 
respects expense, and serious expense, would he incurred. In 
the first i>lace, the proposition, although advocating a partial 
(of course only a iiartial) reduction of two liigh appoint- 
ments in the Madras and Bombay armies, with tlieir staff, 
entails, for what is now called the Bengal army, the material 
increase of two lieutenant-generals commanding army- 
corps (north and east) and their respective staffs, in addi- 
tion to the one Gommander-in-Chief for all India, thereby 
making three high .appointments in the superior ranks of the 
• army of Bengal where one now suffices, i.c., the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, nnd five high appointments in tho 
whole of India when at present only three exist, i.e., tho 
three eommanders-in-cliicf . 1 therefore thinlc that tho pro- 

posed arrangement, so far from conducing to economy, would 
lead to augmentation of expenditure. 

Agaiii, lieutenant-generals commanding army-coips 
wonld, of course, ho expected to inspect their corps thorough- 
ly in the same tray as local eommanders-in-ehief do .at 
present, and would doubtless he accompanied under the new 
staff administration (ns proposed in question IG of the 
paper under reply) by an equal number of staff officers as 
at present accompany a local commandcr-in-chief ; a chief 
of the staff, with higher rank, emoluments, and functions, 
being substituted for a military seerctary. The expenses 
inouiTcd by the State for travelling allowances under 
this arrangement would ho much the same as at present ; hut 
the system would have the disndvnnt.nge of concentrating on 
the staff, travelling with the liontenant-gcneral, all the 
minor work at present carried on hy'-the deputies to tho ad- 
jutant, quartermaster, nnd judge advocate generals during 
the absence of the lieutenant-general and staff on tour of in- 
spection, thereby causing delay in tbc ordinary aimy routine. 

Tho Commander-m-Chiof of the army of India also must 
necessarily travel from the Northern provinces to those of 
Southern India and from east to west at very great exiionso, 
in excess of present expenditure, which, under arrangements 
now pertaining, is neither required nor inouiTcd ; for by para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of question 3 it is proposed to vest all the patron- 
age of tho four aimy-corps, -with tho exception of tho appoint- 
ment of regimental officers and the ewminalion of regi- 
mental commandere, in the one Commander-in-Chiof for all 
India, who, to administer this patronage offioiently, must, of 
necessity, travel and gain a personal knowledge of the merits 
of the officers of his four army-corps. He could not pos- 
sibly administer this important patronage in tho two distant 
army-corps of Madras and Bomhay as well as it is now 
administered by tbeir respective commanders-in-obief. Tho 
regimental officers, owing to the great distances whieli 
Eep.arate them from army bend-quarters, would seldom, if 
ever, have the opportunity of seeing tbo head of the array, 
imlcss be visited them. 

Those who liave experience of the great distanoos to ho 
travelled in India will perhaps acknowledge that one Com- 
mander-in-Chiet for all India could hardly he expected to 
visit the whole of his army more than twice in liis tenure 
of office, and it might he considered inexpedient that he 
should do more, or even this much, on the score of tho 
great expense to he incurred. 

Indeed it appears to me that any one Commandcr-in-ChicI, 
unless endued with strength, energy, and activity far above 
the average of men hamiig attained tho standing which his 
exalted army rank would, under our present military system, 
necessitate, would be overtaxed witb rvork and responsibility. 

Another objection is u'cll worthy of consideration ; — would 
it be expedient for the one head of the armies of India to 
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4. Tf sueh a formation of tlio army ^^o^o 
adopted, would it not, in jo\ir Kxcclleucj's 
opinion, l>o poasiblo to carrj* out n \ cry material 
xeduction in the stufCa and department®, placing 
at the same ti«»o at the disposal of the lioutou- 
unSgcncral coinmnndnig ariuy«coi ps a staff so 
ofiicient aud complete ns to eunblc luni to relievo 
tbo Coni)nander>)ii-C])1ef of India of much un- 
important work which now coracs before him ? 


6. Supposing such an organization to bo 
adopted, a\hat proportion of each aimy corps 
slio^d be prepared for mobilization, and main- 
tained in a stato of readiness to take the field at 
short not ICO? What slionld be the relative pro- 
portion of encli arm of the service in sucli active 
portion of each nrmy-corjjs ? 


6. Setting aside historical sentiment, and 
looking to the relative importance, tbo popula- 
tion, and the wealth of the various Local Gov- 
'feniments of India, is there any more reason 
why tlio urinics of Madras and llombay sbonld 
at tbo present time bo nnder tlic Local Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay and under local 
Commandcrs-in-Cbiof vvitb separate departments 
for every branch of miUtar 3 ' administration, than 
there is that the same system should be followed 
in the Lovser Provinces of Bengal, the JiToitb- 
Westorn Provinces, aud the Punjab ? 


be constantly removed from tlic liead-qnai*ters o£ tlie 
Viceroy and Supreme Council^ of wliicli lie is ex-ojjlcio 
senior member ? But either this objection, must be endured, 
or else the greater objection must be faced, of the one Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief being so widely separated from two at least 
of liis four army-corps. 

Paragraph 4i of question S deals with the distribution and 
recruiting of the avmy-cOrps. This also has been jiartly 
dealt with in reply to point 9 in my minute of the 18th 
August 1879 ; but afew remai’ks may now be added so as to 
deal with the question of the fourth army or army-corps. 

The armies should doubtless be territorial and localized as 
far as possible in time of peace, and required to serve any- 
where in time of war as at present ; and should generally be 
kei)t distinct in race and religion. But this would entail 
recruiting one of the army-corps, according to the proposi- 
tion" under roply, from Hindustanis^ that is, from tbe 
North-Westoru ih'ovinces and Oudh — the very races .which 
caused all our troubles in the mutinies of 1S57-5S. It may 
be replied that, as at present, the Bengal army and the Pun- 
jab Frontier Force arc recruited and maintained generally 
from the Punjab and Oudh, with an admixture of Hindu- 
stanis. This plan can still be-carried out under the new 
arrangement proposed ; but, in this case, the proposition ‘‘ to 
maintain four armies, distinct in race, religion, and lan- 
guage,'^ would not bo fulfilled, and would tend to make the 
army-corps of the north and east as one, and so maintain 
that preponderance of the (so to speak) one army over those of 
the west and south which has always been considered ob- 
jcctionable. 

4. In reply to this question, I would answer, if the lieu- 
tenant-genei*als commanding army-corps under the pro- 
posed scheme of oi-ganization with a reduced staff coxild 

relieve the Commnnder-in-Chicf of India of much of the 
unimportant work which now comes before him,'^ how much 
more iu a position to do so arc the present local commanders- 
in-chief (with their able and oliicient staffs), were such 
assistance asked or required of them. The formation pro- 
posed would not, in my oi^inion, effect any reduction of btaS 
for reasons before given, f.t?., that two extra Heutenant- 
generals and their staff would be created and two local 
commauders-iu-chie£ reduced partially : the inoposod arrange- 
ment would probably be more expensive than the present 
organization. 

6. Supposing the organization of army-corps to be 
adopted, the i)roportion of each corps to be prepared for 
mobilization aud maintained for instant active Borvice would 
depend, first, upon the strength of the army-corps, and 
secondly, on the internal and garrison duties requii*ed of it. 
When this information is furnished, I ehail be glad to record 
jny Opinion. As regards the latter portion of the question 
regarding the proportion of each branch of the service to be 
maintained for purposes of war, this is a technical military 
question with which I need not deal. 

G. Although it may be unnecessary to advert to historical 
sentiment alluded to in the question, yet it may bo well to 
yemark that traditions and associations arc valuable in State 
affairs ; aud that the maxim of not disturbing and unsettling 
old-sctHed institutions, wbicb have worked well for several 
generations, is applicable to the armies of Madras and 
Bombay. The system of having these separate armies with 
sei>arate administrations under their resx)cctive Local Gov- 
ernments has never failed on any one occasion, but has 
always succeeded; and on the greatest occasion of trial 
(1857-58) proved one of the several means of preserving the 
erax>ire of India. And on many other historic occasions 
the aid of the Local Government at jNIadras or Bombay iu 
the management of expeditious and such like military 
operations has been conspicuously valuable. 

There is an entire difference between the Local Governments 
of the Madras and Bombay presidencies and the three Local 
Governments forming the Bengal presidency. In the three 
sub-divisions of the Bengal presidency, there being one army, 
the regiments arc interchangeable between Bengal, the 
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7. As a matter of fact, if a larprc Tcscrro for 
tnc Tinrthern, armies is to Ixf mainlnined, is it 
iiftt tlin (InU of G(»\cmnicDt to see tbit ibis ri:~ 
is fotTiicd of tbe most cfilclcnt fichtinjy 
r.icn T'hom it U i>os3\ble to procure imd to main- 
tain, uilb due rcj^^nl to the admitted necessity of 
btH'pinsr up annio nf different races and reljg-lons, 
and srith due n'trard to tiio rafetj of tho empire ? 

Does 1 nnr Kxctllcncj loob ui-»on tlicMadris and 
nrmtes in tlieir prtscut orj^ainzation «s 
Cl tbc most, cXHcjcat rcicnc fur tho 

n-r-a ..Kf Lpjv;- Iiiabv? ,■ 


Ivorth-IVcstem Provinces, tmd the PiinjaTj. This infor- 
ehanging- is indispensable, and therefore the army is neces- 
sarily separated from the Civil Goaerranont. liven if the 
present Bengal avmy be formed into ttvo army-corps, still 
this interchange of troops must he to a great extent main- 
tained; for the Lower Provinces (Bengal and Behar) must he 
garrisoned by troops from the IMortli-tTcstcru Provinces. 
But the case is clilfercnt in the Madras and Bombay presi- 
dencics. In each of those presidencies the troojis belong 
entirely to their own XJresidcncy ; there is no interchange 
within the irrcsideuey of troops belonging to other jiresi- 
dencies, and consecpuently the connexion between tho Local 
Government aird the local army is convenient, and its 
practicability has been shown by exxrerience nniforiningly 
favorable. 

Moreover, tbc system of having these two local armies 
under their respective Local Governments distributes irroporly 
the military business of the countrj', and relieves tho over- 
taxed Sujrrcmc Government of much military worL. Any- 
how, there must alwaj's be much military business which 
must come before the Goverumentj whether that Govern- 
ment bo Local or Sujrrcme. 

The present question then contemirlates that all tho 
military business now done bj^ the G overmmcrrts of Madras 
and Bombay should he transferred to the Government of 
India. This business is very considerable. It must, in the 
aggregate (Madras and Bombay), be nearly equal to that of 
tiro Bengal presidency, inasmuch as the Madras and Bombay 
ai-mies ai-c together nearly equal to the Bengal army. 
Thus the project would about double the military business 
of the Government of India. And while this additional 
demand is made on the governing strength of tho Govern- 
ment of India, the govenring strength of the ^Madras and 
Bombay Governmeirts rvoiild, in this jrnrticulnr, ho wasted. 
Having myself served a full term in the Government of 
India, I am in a position to submit an oxrinion that the Sup- 
reme Government has already rvork as vast as it can con- 
veniently perform, and is indeed almost overburdened. Why 
should it now ho asked to irndcrtakc a largo additional 
burden, which burden has been, and is, borne efficiently by 
tho two Local Governments of IVIadras and Bombay? If 
thereby any large saving of expense could be managed, or, 
if there were some manifest improvement of military effi- 
ciency, then there might be some reason for piling a new 
burden on tbc hoavily-bunicned Government of India. But 
it has been shown that no such saving of expense is possible, 
nor any such improvement of military eflioiency. As to 
administr.ative efficiency, there woiUd ho deterioration instead 
of improvement by reason of the extraordinary couceutration 
of all the commissariat and ordnance affairs throughout India, 
with their infinity of detail, in the hands of one single 
departmental office at Calcutta or Simla. 

Again, the Government of India ordinarily resides nuthin 
the Bengal presidency, and has tho various parts of tho 
Bcng.al aiany under its observation ; but such observation is 
physically impossible as regards the hladras and Bombay 
armies, which ai-e so widely separated at such groat dis- 
tances. Por this reason alone, it is obviously desirable that 
the responsibility should he in the first place upon tho two 
Local Governments on the spot, subjectal wax’s to the general 
control of tlic Government of India. 

I have therefore to answer to this question, that there are 
manifold and grave reasons wlij^ the hfadras and Bombay 
armies should remain, as heretofore, under their respective 
Local Governments. 

7. In replying to the tivo paragraphs of this question, I 
would deal with them gonerallj-. Taking into consideration 
the admitted necessity of keeping tho militarx’ force.s of 
India, distinct (whether they be called j)residential armies or 
army-corps) in race and religion, it becomes ncccssaiy to 
recruit each army from its own territories. The Government 
of each prcsidonc.y, with the aid of the local head of the 
arraj’^ and the officers serv’ing under his orders, naturally 
recruit from the very best fighting material available, and 
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8. What is the fooling of tl'o 
Tpspcct to cmplojincnb In other prcslclciicjos in 
India in times of peace? For instntice, at the 
present time, 26 rcgimmits of the Madras army 
arc employed within their o^nl presidency and no 
less than 1*1 outside it*? liinits, Fonio of thorn at 
distant stations in licngal. Is this sen ice popu- 
lar ■aith the array? Arc the lludras regiments 
more oHiaiont than the Bengal regiments, or arc 
tiicy, when on this duty, cheaper, the cost of 
relief, tinnsport of clothing, equipment, and com- 
pensation for food being taken into account. If 
they arc neither cheaper nor more efficient, is 
there any ohjeeb in gan'isoning Bengal aud 
Burma partly from the Madras army ? 


consequonily obtain tlie men most efRcient as soldiers, so far 
as it is in their power to do so. It is nndoubtcdly the duty 
o£ Government to see that the most elBcient men are pro- 
cured and maintained, as is the case in the Bombay aimy. 
One army or army-corps naturally acts as reserve to the 
other in time o£ dang*cr; ns, for instance, the Bengal or 
[Madras armies would liavc reinforced the Bombay army in 
the Pox*sian campaign of 1S57, had their services been re- 
cpiired. A considerable portion of the Bombay army ren- 
dered assistance to the Bengal forces in the Central India 
camx>aign in 1858. Both the [Madras and Bombay ai’mies 
took subordinate parts to the army sent from Bengal to 
China in 1860-61. 'Ihe Bengal arm}’-, on the other hand, 
supplemented the force sent from Bombay to Abyssinia in 
ISGT-CS; and the three armies took part in the expedition 
to Malta. Again, in the recent campaign, all the armies of 
India took their share. In the latter campaign the Bengal 
army took the most pi'ominent pai*fc, the war taking jxiace in 
the hist instance just across its own frontier, in the Kh^hcr 
pass and ICuitim valley. But the Bombay army took au 
active x)art in the Kandahar column, and supplied the re- 
serves for that column ; the army of [Sfadras garrisoning, in 
some instances, im^xortant x^ositions in Bengal, the troops 
from which, by the exigencies of the service, had been with- 
drawn. But I think it would be questionable x^oBcy, and 
likely to lead to railitaiy deterioration, if the armies of 
hladvas and Bombay were in fnture to be considered and 
6X)okcn of as reserves to the armies of Upper India," as 
the wording of tho question under discussion would seem to 
imply. 

8. To tlie fii-st portion of this qnestion I rej^ly, the Bom- 
bay army would undoubtedly gladly serve beyond tlioir own 
territories in time of peace if required to do so. This 
fact is exemplified by tbo willing service ronderod in Kajpu- 
tana aud Aden. Rujputana is garrisoned by Bombay troops 
at Dcosa.jMhow, Ncemuch, Nussoerabad, &o . ; and it should bo 
remembered that tho Bombay forces also garrison tho Mokran 
Coast and positions in the Persian Gulf. The climate of 
Aden and the coast of hlekran is not such ns to render this 
service, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, popular ; y^et 
it is accepted and carried out in a soldier-like spirit. I believe 
the same spirit to exist in all the armies of tho empire. 
The latter portion of tho q^iestion, whether there is any object 
in garrisoning a portion w^Bengal and Burma with Madras 
troops, may be answered as follows. The Bengal Native 
array, as by military budget estimate for 1879-80, numbers 
61,039 men all told, against 34,293 men in the Madras 
army, and 2C,G4C in the Bombay army. The number of 
British troops employed in each presidency is Bengal 40,198, 
Madras 12,621, and Bombay 11,798, which gives a total 
fighting streiigtlij British and Native, for each presidency 
as follows 

Sfen. 

Bengal ... ... ... 104,237 

Modwas ... ... ... 46,917 

Bombay ... ... ... 38,444 


Total ... 189,598 


By the above figures it will he seen that the Bengal army 
numbers more than double those of the other two presi- 
dencies together. If, then, Bengal were called upon to gar- 
rison Burma and Rajputana, it would require a very 
material increase to its army, wliicli would add to the prepon- 
derance of the one army as it now stands, or of the two 
army-corps as now proposed, over the other two armies or 
army-corps; which would be undesir-.able, and perhaps poli- 
tically dangerous. Although in my replies to paragraph 10 
in my minute of 18tli August 1879, I do not advocate that 
the troops of one presidency should garrison another presi- 
dency, except in time of war, I make no objection to their hav- 
ing territory outside of their own territorial division to guard. 
Indeed, I think this in many respects advantageous to the 
presidential armies, as it gives the men more sclf-eonfidence 
and pride in themselves, in virtue of the trust reposed in 
them by the Supreme Government, for which f e'ason I should 
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0, Is your Excellency aTrarc of nnv difijcaltj 
in obtnitiinp recruits for tlic nnny*^of a good 
class of lieaUliy strong young men* of tl»e ngri- 
culturnl population, pLysically qualified to per* 
form the duties of a soldier ? 

10. Has it ever been asserted that n difficulty 
in ohtaiuiiig- efficient recruits is attributable to 
tbo uni>opularity of the sor\*ico of the local anny 
beyoud tho limits of its own presidency in times 
of iieace ? 


II. If your Exrollencj* is of opijiion that the 
nnny-cori)s should be formed tcnitorially, and 
as far ns possible localised uithiu its territorial 
nroa, Avhnt nlternlion wc*vld you propose in the 
strength of tho various armies to render them 
fit for their home dutic’s, and to place them in 
a position to take part in any var going on in 
India by the detachment of u force of uU arms ? 


12. Could not the duties of the Native army 
be very materially* decreased by a general con- 
centration of troops in large centres tu the nolgh- 
bourhootl of nxihrajs, thus nholishing all small 
cantonments and outlying and isolated stations ? 

13, IVoiild not this urrangejnent enable the 
officers commanding timiy-cori^s to make u 
much larger nujuber of men a^ntlnblo for service, 
and justify o very con&iJeraLlo reduction of 
troops ill some ]>art.s of the country; and would 
it not enable the discipline, exercise, and insmic- 
tiou of tbo troops to be more effiectivoly carried 
on, and render the formation of camps of cxer« 
CISC more feasible P 


14. Eccognizing the fact that India cannot 
afTord to niniutain the most perfect army which 
could be devised in >1111011 economy did nut cuter, 
and that large reductions of army expenditure 
arc absolutely essential, u hat changc.s and alter- 
ntions uould your Excellency be prepared to re- 
commend ill tho orgauimtion and adiuinistmtiou 
of the army ? 

15. Are you in favor of amalgamating tho 
Adjutant General and Quarter J\Ia«itev General's 
Departments under a Chief of the Staff, so that, 
as in other arniios, tho staff i>f tho anny shall 
consist of eertniii grades of staff iifileers, the 
V. ork Iwing ajiportioued as may be dcsir.able, but 
without a di\isiou, as at present, into two di.stiiict 
Uepartuicnts ? 

Ifi. If the army were divided into anny-- 
corji*?, and power given to lientenaiit-gcncnils 
commanding to dispose of many ♦jucstions which 
arc now referred to snjjcrior authority, to thtil 
important matterri only were treated of by itlic 
centnil militun.’ nuthority at lic.nl quarter?, would 
lint ti Rt.affi of .about (he following strLMigth l>o 
fcuffiieient ? 


Jlead - Qf/ar/cr-s. 

1 Cliief oC the staff. 

4 Otlloexa of the gciic*ml staff. 

(J Ofib'iTS of the geucnil staff for iutvdligciu 
duticj*. 


1 Oibci'r j)f the gencml staff for rowil artillery, 
to l« lu»:iuclor-Gi.:n.n.l of ..VrlUUiy, with 
two xtaff offieet4, 

1 Otbror of the pxncral •‘tuff for royail cu- 
gint'sTs. 

1 Onitrr <;f the gcni.-ral staff for musketry 


j\ns\ver.s. 

rej^ret to see Itajputana taken from tlie 15ombay army ; and 
the same feelins? tvoukl prohalilt’ actuate the ^Madras army as 
rcgarfls the military chnrg-e oC 13unna auci the tenitories of 
the Nizam, !^^ol■oover, it tvould be poHlically objectionable 
to have Bengal troops (which under the new org-anization 
would be really Hindustani) in the Nizamis dominions. 

iMadras troops, again, arc much better suited to tho climate 
oC Burma, which would prove very trying to the Bengal 
troops, who chiell^’^ come from the north-western extremity 
of India. Service in Burma can hardly be popular \Yith 
Madrasis; but it would be very uniJopular and disti'csslng 
to Punjabis. 

9. 1 am not aware that there is any difiiculty in procuring 
recruits of the class and phj’siquc mentioned in this (picstion ; 
and the libci-al concessions lately made to the Native arm}'* 
Avill doubtless add to its popularity. 

10. This question has been replied to in answer to ques- 
tion 8; but I would* here rcmtirk that I have never heard it 
asserted that sGr\'icc hG3'ond its own territories, such as in 
Bajputana, Aden, the ^Ickran Coast, and Persian Gulf, in 
time of peace is unpopular mtli the Bombay army, or that 
such service militates against obtaining cfTicicntrccnuts. Por 
a fuller explanation of this subject, I would refer to point 10 
of my minute of IBth August 1879. 

11. The gcnci*al military requirements of the Bombay 
arm}' arc clearly laid down in my aiiinutc of tho Olsfc July 
1879, page 10, and the follonung, by which it will be seen 
that, after supplying troops for all internal purposes, a slender 
maigiii of one regiment of Native cavalry and scv'on regi- 
ments of Native infantry is all that remains for puiq^oscs of 
war; so, to place a force of all arms in the field for war, addi- 
tional strength in cavalry and artillciy would bo necessary. 

IZ, This is very fully replied to as regards the Bombay 
army at page 11 and following of my minute of Olst July 
1870. liut it should be remembered that every concentration 
of troops means the building of new lines at considorablo 
expense. 

13. I have always advocated the concentration of troops 
as far as is consistent 'witli i)olitical and military safety; but 
in the Bombay presidency no very considerable reduction of 
troops could be made in any i>articuhir division of our terri- 
tories. Any concentration which can, \\dth due regard to 
safety, ho carried out, will certainly tend to the better disci- 
pline, exorcise, and instruction of Native troops. It would, 
moreover, meet with the approval of all military men, and 
conduce to the more practicable formation of camps of 
exercise, than which, in times of peace, nothing can bo 
more desirable for the proper training of our armies. 

14. My reply to this question will be found at page 2, 
point 6, and at page 8, point 14, of iny minute of the i8th 
August JS79. 


15, 1C, atn/ 17. As I have throughout endeavoured to 
show tliat the establishment of army-corps would lead 
neither to financial advantage nor military efficiency, I do not 
think it necessary to offer any opinion on the above quosLious. 
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Arrny'Corps, 

1 Clnef oC tho stoiT. 

2 Olficera of tlio general staff. 

1 Staff officer of royal artillery. 

1 Staff officer of royal engineers^ to be Deputy 
Iiifipocfcor General of Engineers, Military 
"Works, and Eortiticatious. 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate General. 

Departmental staff officers in ndditinn to bo 
under tlio Clucf of the Staff of the Army- 
Coi'ps. 

17. If your Ercollcncy does not approve of 
tills amingcment, either in strength of jiersonnel 
or nomeuclature, udiat would jour E^colloucy 
propose ? 

18. Does your Excellency consider tlmt it 
would be advisable to jdaco tiio administvatiou of 
the royal artillery in India more directly under 
the Adjutant General or Chief of the Staff, as is 
the case with tlie other arms, tho Adjutant 
General being provided with assistance in apecml • 
artillery questions or technical subjects in the 
person of tho Inspector General of Artillery ? 

10. Would it not ho in all respects a more 
rffieicnt arraugcmcnt if the In'ipcctor General 
of artillery .acted as the artillery adviser of 
the Coniinandcr-in-ChicE j the Inspector Gcueral 
having tuo staff officers to assist him, one of 
whom should carry out the duties now performed 
by tho present Deputy Adjutant Qenorjil of 
Kojnl Artillery in India ? Or, in other words, the 
amalgamation of tho offices of Inspector General 
of Koval Artillery and Deputy Adjxitatit General 
of Koyal Ai’tillcry effected, making the former 
the head staff officer of artillery in India, and 
associating with him two staff officers who would 
carrj* on the work under lihn ? 

20. Tu your relations ns Commandcv-in-ClncC 
with the *MiUtary Department of Government, 
does your experience suggest any moditlcatiomi of 
procedure or other m.vttcr tending to facilitate 
.business, reduce expenditure, or add to general 

efficiency of administration ? 

21. J)oos your Excellency think that the 
Doi)artmeutB of Ordnance, Military Works, 
Co3Uinlssariat, anil Military Accounts should be 
brought more ea rapport with tho Commander* 
in*Cldcfj and if so, will you suggest the mode 
of giving effect to your snows ? 

22. Docs your Esccllcncy eousUlcr it an ad* 
vantage or otherwise to have three separate 
Departments of Commissariat, Orduanco, Medi- 
cal, Clothing/ &e., for the work of tho army 
of India ? 

23. Is your Excellency of opinion that any 
rcd\tctiou can be made In the nnmber or class of 
Britisih troop^^ serving in India ? Could ludi-v 
dieponse, for instance, nith any rogiments of 
infantry or cn\-ali'y, or nnyhittorj' of artillery j 
or could gandsou h.attcries at any station safely 
take the place of field batteries, or -field bat- 
teries take the place of horso artillery ? 


24. Bearing in mind tho fact that the annual 
cost of officers to men is as follows— 

i’or n rcffiJMcnl, Tor a rcffiiucnt, 
British cavalry, British infantry, 
Bs. Rs. 

Officers ... Iyl6,797 1,43,703 

Kon-coinmlssioned 

officers and men ... 1,14,0G1 1,76,12G 

is your Excellency of opinion that any change 
in the organlvatiini of regiiuentB is possible so 
ns to maintain the fighting strength of the 
British force in India, and at the same time 
dtmimsh tho rclativo cost of officers to men? 

23. In yonv ojunion is it desii'able, on the 
score of economy ami efficiency, to snhstituto for 
Indian service a local British force in place of n 
portion of tho ilotno army ? 

26. In your ExccUcncj*’s oinnion would It ho 
ndvi‘iahlc, apart from the question of rcductiou 
of the strength of tho army, to modify the present 
proportion of British to'Native troops ? 


27. Bcviewlng tho Eidistmcnt Act of 1S7Q, 
togethov with tho regulations issued under that 
Act, War Office Circul.irs, clauses SGand l8i), of 
1878, especially ns applicable to India, are you 
of opitnon that. In the event of a local force 
not being employ cd, atiy further lUodificationB of 
cxipting Acts should bo made ? 


IS, 19j ZO, anilZ\, Questions IS nnd 19 refer to the 
roj'nl artillery: I have no remarks to offer; and (Questions 
30 and, 21 hardly call for any reply from me. 


23. Tliis is fully replied to at page 4, point 0, of my 
minute of IStli August 1879. 

23. I am very decidedly of opinion that no reduction of 
the numhor of British troops serving in India slionid lie 
allowed. Tlic Bombay presidency' could certainly not dis- 
pense with a single regiment of European infantry ; and it 
lias but one regiment of British cavalry at its" disposal. 
As to whether garrison batteries could take the place of 
field batteries, and field batteries bo substituted for horse 
artillery, I am generally inclined to the opinion that no 
such change could bo made with safety or advantage to the 
State, .as it must depend on the strength of the army and 
the teiTitories to he oeeupiod. 

24. I again refer to page 2, point 6, of my minute of 
ISth August 1879, for rcjily to this question ; but I may, on 
further consideration, suggest that the addition of one troopi 
to each regiment of British cavalry and the decrease of one 
regiment from the Indian establishment would (if one regi- 
ment e.an bo sp.ared fjom any portion of India) possibly tend 
to some slight redaction of expense ; but I think it would he 
doubtful whether any such vei-y small saving would compen- 
sate for the loss of a regimeut from the present territorial 
organization of the. armies. 

25. I am in every way opposed to the formation of a 
local European army for India. 

26. I am decidedly of opinion that it would be impolitic 
to alter the present proportion of British and Native ■ troops 
serving in the Indian empire. The European force is only 
about oue-third that of the Native, including the artilleiy, 
with the exception of mountain batteries. , 

27. I liave no rornarks to offer on this question, further 
than ivliat is mentioned at page 3, point C, of my minute 
dated iSth August 1879. 
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£3. Can yon snir^^est any means hy Tvhicli ttc 
prc'jcnt co*it of eiipplj-inp Hrltish soldiers for 
ecrvico in India can be redneed, witliont docreas- 
inf? in any vray tlioir cQicicncy ? 

In cliscnssmg this snhjcct, a fair consideration 
must ho given to the share India should tahe in 
Bupjvjrt of the general maiutonanco of the British 
empire, 

29. Tltcro is ft large staff of assistant adju- 
tant generals nnd deputy assieitant adjutant 
generals for muslcctry, regimental instructors nnd 
ns-nistaiit instructors of musketry throughout 
India. Does not your Excellency consider that 
rcgimcntalinstruction in musketry can he carried 
on by company officers as part of their ordinary 
miUtary duty, nnd tliafc the stnff for musketry 
inspection can bo largely reduced, tho duty of 
inspection being carried on by generals nnd their 
etnff, Assieted, if absolutely necessary, by a 
specially trained officer. 

30. Ts nny reduction in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Bcpartmentpracticahlc hy the concen- 
tration of Tcork at head-quaTters, courts-martial 
being conducted by officers Mith the usnal nllorv- 
ftnee for tho discharge of this duty, and in very 
special cases by an officer deputed from head- 
quarters ? 


3S. This has alrcadr hcen coiisKlcrcd .at page 4j point C, 
o£ my minute of 18th August 1879. 


S9. This is a question requiring no reply from me. 


30. It will he noticed that, throughout my minutes on 
army organization, I have objected to any reduction of 
staff appointments and salaries as a general rule, and I have 
pointed out tho .advisability of looking for financial results 
in reduction of stores, &;c. I3ut if there is one department of 
the army which, in m3' opinion, might be reduced with ad- 
vantage, this department is that of tho Judge Advocate 
General. The nccessit3' for such appointment at all is proh- 
nhl3' the result of complic.ated militar3' law. The question 
then arises whether military law could not ho very much 
simplified and confined to purely military offences in 
time of peace. It is rightl3' and justl3’ acknowledged that 
there is no court by which justice (iu accordance with 
military' rules) is more honorably' adrainistorod than hy the 
court-martial ; and the guilty soldier .as well as tho innocent 
brought before such a court for a purely' military offence 
knows that he is being ti'iod by’ his peers, lioiiorahle gmntle- 
mcn judg-ing him by common sense, who will take into con- 
sideration all his good qualities ns well ns his bad, and judge 
liirn in strict accordance with laws rigidly laid clou-n, from 
which there is no escape except hy' the clemcnoy vested in the 
Commander-in-Cliiefj tho general ollicor of the division in 
which he is serving, or the officer commanding his regiment, 
according to the natirro of the court-martial hy which ho is 
tried. In times of pence Crunos such as drunkenness, insub- 
ordination, desertion, making away' with his kit, sleeping on 
his post, are all military offences, with which no court is more 
competent to deal than tho court-martial ; and the punish- 
ment of these offences, carrying with them ns they do over- 
powering evidenee of guilt (otherwise a commanding officer 
would not send the case for trial), requires no very' complicnt- 
cd legal knowledge to regulate the award, Tlie sentence of llio 
court is seldom, if ever, questioned. But, on the other hand, 
if the offence once takes a more civil character, such as 
for instance, emhczzlemcnt, grave cases of assault, such as 
ffi-ing at a comrade, theft, and other eases where the e^■idence 
is not overwhelming, whore there is a doubt, when the ca- 
dence is circumstantial only, or the case is in any way open 
to argument and the punishment not very clearly laid down, 
and when, on account of the seriousness of the charge, a law- 
yer would probably he c.alled in to defend the accused, tho 
justice dispensed hy tho court-martial is very' open to mis- 
carriage } and the prisoner is likely to escape tho penalty in 
consequence of the legal arguments of his counsel before a 
court naturally unacquainted with the law in all its ramifi- 
cations. 

But it may he argued that tho Judge Advocate and his 
assistants arc purposely appointed to combat the ai'gumcnts 
of a skilful lawyer. 1 am not aw.are, however, that tho offi- 
cers of this department are, .at least on first appointment, 
selected for any eminent legal acquirements j and even if in 
course of some years they' do acquire a certain legal Irnowlcdge, 
avhat chance, I ask, would they stand against a professional 
lawyer, who had made the law the one study' of liis life f 

In cases as above enumerated, then, in time of peace, I 
would advocate the utilization of the civil power. If such a 
course were adopted, milit.ary law might he so simplified ns 
to requite nothing hut common sense to deal with it j and tbe 
Department of the Judge Advocate General could he very 
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QtrcsnoNs. 


SI. Is it rooessnry to retain the allowance 
now passed to interpreters of British cavalry and 
infantry icgiments ? No such allowance ia 
found necessary for hattcrics of artillery nitli 
lai^e Native cstahlishments. 


32. Docs your Excellency see any objection 
to the assimilation of the scale of ayces allowed 
to British ca^'al^y. Excluding the liorses of the 
non»comraission«jd ofUcers, for whicli one syce 
each is allowed, the ^present scale is in. Bengal 
one to two, in iladras one to four, atid in Bombay 
one to three, horses : nhich of these scales would 
your Excellency adopt ? 

33. ISIight not hazaar sergeants he abolished ? 

84. (a) Boca not your Excellency consider that 

the present expenditnie on pnntalv-puUiug is ex- 
cessive; arc not largo xeductiona possible j and 
vonlditnot ho feasible to reduce the cost of 

a fixed nllownnco per company, d.o, ? 

(5) Would tho abolition of hhns-kbus tatties, 
except in hospitals, cause any discomfort or 
risk to the health of the troops ? 

(o) Can your Excelloncy suggest any way of 
reducing the very heaxy exponditirro annually 
incurred in tho purehnso (or ruaunfacturo) and 
repair of barrack furniture, barrack bedding, ^c,? 

S3. Docs yonr Excellency consider it ncoos- 
fiary to maintain any reserv'd of Government 
horses 5 and if so, bow many ; and on w'hat basis 
shoiild the reserve bo calculated ? 

Should this reserve bo nttacbed to corps and 
batteries, or to one or more depdts ? 


85. If the former, to what particular division 
of the army should they be posted ? 

37. Would your Excellency approve of the 
reduction of the establishment ot horses for 
horse and Gold batteries to tho war scale laid 
down in Army Circular No. 18G of 1877, deduct- 
ing such carts as in India arc drawn hy bullocks ? 

38. Can your Excellency suggest any im- 
prov ementa in the constitution and working of the 
Commissariat Dciiartmcnt ? 


mnterially reduced, Tvitli pecuniary benefit to the State and 
advantage to the hotter administration of the laws of the land. 
Instances could he quoted where the sentence of the court- 
martial has been quashed hy reason of some informality 
of procedure in eases of serious oGenee. This could hardly 
ooeur in a civil court. In time of war prrnishment is, of 
eorrrse, summary. I only advocate trial hy civil tribunal for 
what may he termed civil oSonees during time of 'peace. 

31. If the allowances to interpreters are given as a re- 
ward and inducement for officers to become acquainted with 
the Native languages ; and if such inducement is still con- 
sidered necessary, since the Government ruled that no staff 
appointment could he held without the applicant qualifying 
according to a certain standard, then I would advocate the 
retention of allowance now passed. It is certainly open to 
question whether the officers who simply pass a certain 
test, and who thereafter never mix with the Natives, are 
really fitted in tho majority of- cases to act as interpreters — a 
duty which is generally carried on by the regimental kotwal 
or chowdrj’'. 

33, 33, 34 require no reply from me. 


35. I think it highly necessary to keep a reserve of 
Government horses, hut am not prepared to enter into any 
details of the numbers, or the basis on which the calculation 
should be made. In former years large studs were kept up 
in India j and these establishments have been abolished within 
the last few years only. To replace the remount supplied 
hy the late stud depots, wo have, I believe, trusted to 
Australia principally to supply remounts for our artillery 
and European cavalry. These liorses are usually purchased 
in Calcutta and Madras in v'ery low condition, and require 
great care and attention to bring them into proper form. 
As these horses are purchased, ns a rule, at an age quite fit 
for work, it appo.ars to me that the host possible means of 
looking after them would he to hand them over to batteries 
and European cavalry regiments throughout India, where 
the conditions of the country were such as to allow of plenti- 
ful and cheap supply of forage. This would entail hut little 
ti-ouhle on batteries and regiments, the proper establishments 
of ghorawalas or syces being provided for the charge of the 
extra horses ; can hy this moans first class professional atten- 
tion would he secured for valuable Govcnitnont property. 
In time of war tho extra horses could he handed over by each, 
regiment and battery on reaching the base of operations, 
when they would be ready to supply vacancies in the corps 
which had taken care of them, or otherwise as circumstances 
might require. If a dep6t is to he established in the Bombay 
presidency, Ahmednagar would he a good locality. 

3G. No reply to this is required Irom me, other tlian is 
given to reply No. 35. 

37. I need offer no opinion on this question. 


38. My opinion on this question generally will he found 
at page 7, point 13, of my minute of 18th August 1879. 
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ANSwnns. 


Questions. 


Uto poiuts ^}ucli wottld ftppoar to rcqoire 
notice arc— 

(rt) The I»irpo Bupcrvisinf^T staff of tlio <1 g> 
p.irfincnt. 

(//) The number of senior oflicers of liijfh 
ranlv, anti 'with hi^h pay, doln^-com- 
2 )'iraihcly subonlinalo uad unimport- 
ant woi’h. 

(c) The largo ofTicc ostaldishmout Vept up 
ivith each csocutivo ofliror in const- 
quonco of n want of slmi>llfication and 
unification in tho oraniiinition of 
accounts. 

(r7) 3«elativo advantages of t)ic conlmcfc and 
agency eystem of .supply.* 

(r) Exi^cuse of the movement of commis. 
sariat stores ouinp to want of super- 
vision and system. 

(/) As to tlio nlUisahllity of having throe 
ROjiaratc dcjiartnitmtsfor India, each with 
its own largo supervising and otUco 
Rtaft. 

(р) The advisahility of hringing commis- 

sariat duties more within the knonlcdgo 
and control of the gcnenil ofTiccr com- 
manding, both in peace and in war. 

^ (A) AYheUicr it would not bo advisable to 
confino the operations of the Goinmls- 
Pariat Ilepartincnt entirely to the issue 
of consumable stores, taking from it tho 
issue of such things as line-gear, h«l- 
ding, 1 % Inch do not seem to apiicrtaia 

to it, and which would seem more 
apjiropriatoly to belong to equipment ? 

3D. 1^*hat. arc your I'lrccUoncy’n views 

gcucrnlly regarding the orjpinizatiou of tlio 
transport for the anny in India ? 

The follouiiig points suggest tliomsclvos— 

(a) At, to "uhclher the transport should bo 
under the Connuissariat, or orpanizetl as 
a Feparato ihquirtincnt ? 

(b) Wh.at «ro the arrangements Tvliich your 
Excellency would propose should lie 
e.irricd out for tbo fonuotioii of a 
nucleus of a transport dcpartiuo'nt by 
ntiliring existing carriage, such ns move- 
able columns, and without adding to the 
present co^t of tlic’c ? 

How could u system of rogimontal transport 
bo orgauizctl — 

(с) As to the most effectual unca'ns of secur- 

ing the sjjccdy collection of transport in 
the event of a wear ? 

(c7) IVhcthcr it would not bo ntlvisahle to 
*?ndcavonr to introduce a hotter and 
lighter description of cart into India, 
n-ith a vioiv to tho suhstitution, nben 
jiossibic, of wheeled for pack carriage? 

(e) "NVlicthcr your Excellency thinks any thing 
can bo done to iucrcjiso the supply and 
improve tho breed of mules ? 

(jT) Looking to tho fact that tho fiupply of 
camels is believed to be steadily dccre.is- 
ing, can you suggest any meaufi by 
winch that supply can be kept up? 
Could not elephants ho largely dLspensed 
W'ith as army transport ? 

is) Which do you consider it mo'it advis- 
able to use on service, — Government or 
hired transport ? 

(A) Wictbcr you think that, in the event of 
a Government nucleus being kcqit up, 
much of the cost could not bo sa^ cd by 
its titiliTntion for lUo rcEcf of troojis 
and the carriage of commissariat and 
other stores ? 

(0 "IVlint should he the orgnniTntion of a 
division of transport in wav, i.e., ns to 
nuTuber of animals, oflicers, supervising 
drivers, artificers, and veterina- 
rians ? 


Points (#») to (^) call for no comment from me* point (/*} is 
answered at page 6j point 0, of my minute of IStli August 
1870 (last paragraph) j on point (ff) I have no remarks 
Uj offer 5 and point (/^) is fully replied to in paragraph 2, point 
15_, page 7, of my minute of ISui August 1S70. 


39. This is replied to generally by tbo second portion o£ 
poiiil 13, nnd follmring of my minute of IStb 

August 1879, whicli touches on the fjnestion of army trans- 
port. Points (e) »and (i*) arc both fully answorod. In reply 
to point (c), I would remark that, so long as a great trans- 
port department is not kept up for army jnirposcs only (a 
dc])avtinent which I by no moans advocate), the natural and 
most effectual means of securing the speedy collection of 
nninmls is through the civil authorities nearest to the base 
of operations in tlxe first instance, suj>plcmciited by animals 
from a distance as the supply at the base runs short or fails. 
This must, as a rule, be done through contractors ; and ns tho 
civil authorities are well acquainted with the means and 
capabilities of the piiucipal inhabitants of their districts, the 
best men available will hereby be secured. But the animals 
once supplied by the contractors, it becomes a matter of the 
greatest importance that the military authorities should be 
in a j>osition to rocoive and care for thorn, and that the 
organization of the transport scrx’ico should he sufficiently 
compleleil to ensure the proper enrolment and payment of 
tho driven? or other men employed with the transport 
animals. As regards point (ef), the iMaltcse cart, used in 
Aby.ssinia and lately in the Bolan pass, are higlily siioken of; 
and tho city of Bombay itself has an excellent light cart, 
w'cll suited for transj^ort purposes, hlodcls of these carts 
could he prepared and submitted, if necessary. 

To points (c) and (,/') I offer no remarks. 

To point (y) I would reply that the amount of transport 
required for active soiwioc, such as the late campaign in 
Afghanistan, is so great, that to hire transport is s^Tionyniotis 
to pressing it from tho people of the distnet from which it is 
hired; and impressment of the means of transiiorfc must Ic^d 
to impressment of drivers, who naturally (having no interest, 
whatever in tho campaigiv in which they are called upon 
to serve) render the most unwilling service, and take the 
earliest opportunity of rendering their animals unser- 
viceable, in hopes of escaping a distasteful duty. This 
seivico is frequently so unpopular that, sooner than leave 
the boundaries of their Native country, the impropsed 
drivers desert, leaving their animals in the hands of the 
transport .authorities, or take them away with them, if 
not supervised and guai’ded with the utmost care. Again, 
compensation must be given for animals hired in ease of 
death or hurt. This very fact of compensation is in itself 


• ^•cJcritmrvc^al Koview _oC Commissariat 'Bepartmenfc. 18^7, paKi-rapbs IS, 21, 
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40. Bocs jrour Excellency consider tint tlio 
Military Woiks Brandi of the Department Pub- 
lic 'SVorlvs should ho brought more directly 
under the military authoiitios than at ])rosent ; 
and could not itaojgani/ition ho so arranged as to 
make the engineer dcpaitmcnt moie cfHcient for 
war? Or should tlio Jlilitary Works Branch bo 
ahoUshed, tho ordinary uorks being constructed 
and maintained by the ordinary Publio Works 
staff ; a special cstabUslmicnt being appointed, 
under tho jrilitu'j* Department, for any largo 
tvorks requiring imciilinr knowledge or skill ? 

41. In ulntuay can your EscclJency suggest 
tlio reduction of tho e\pc.iidit«io of tho Military 
Woihs Bmuch, Public Woiks Department? 

((i) Could not the oxpenditui'O foi caclijcarbo 
limited to a. fixed aumial giant, and the completion 
of the works ueces'sary lor the aocoiumodntion of 
troops and the defence of the cmpiio bo dis- 
tributed over a series of yeais ? 

(i) What is jour Excellency’s opinion of the 
baiTnck ucconuiioilation in India gcuoiallj' ? Arc 
not many of the barracks coiistmcted in late 
years designed on a most cxtr.avagnnt scale ; aio 
thes© new banneks any more coinioitalile or con- 
ducive to tho health of tho occupiers than many of 
the older and clieipcr shigle-storojcd birr.’cks ? 

(c) iMight not many of the ban-achs tlivongh- 
OUt India be eou'.tuietccl in n more ceonomic.il 
style j and wiirht not many of the troops on tho 
hills bo housed for nianj' j cars to come in che.ap 
huts or cottage barracks ? 

(«i) Could not the ordinai-y TOpairs of complet- 
ed barracks and the eonstiuction of ban neks on 
fitandaid plans be well left to tbo I.oe.il Goaevn- 
meiit, subject to inspection bj ofQccrs employed 
under the Go\ eminent of Ii.fha ? 

(c) Might not IJuiopcen f.oUIicrs T )0 more fio- 
qucntly omjdojcd in public woiks, especially in 
the construction of their own liaixacks, on the 
hills and tho roads leading^ to them ? 


an inclncemcnt to owners to damage^ or even tlieir 
anim.'ils, and is a source of ^reat expense to Government. 
Tho hire and consequent impressment of transport thus 
becomes a real hardship on the people of the country nearest 
to the seat of war ; and the experience of the late campaign 
will doubtless show the immense difficulties of settling 
account for this sort of transport. For the above reasons 
I would recommend that all transport for a campaign be 
the property' of Government. This will induce better care 
of the animals, which, if properly looJeed after, will, even in 
the face of great casualties, prove valuable i>roperty to 
Government at the end of a campaign. "When transport on 
a large scale is really hived without impressment, — if such be 
possible, which I doubt, — we must take what we can get j 
whereas, if we purchase, wc can i>ielv and choose, and supply 
willing attendants from oilier parts of India if necessary. 

In reply to point (/^) , I would say that, although I 
advocate the formation of a nucleus of non-commissioned 
officers or conductors for the transport dc])artment, I do 
not sec the necessity of Government going to the expense 
of forming any such nucleus of animals other than is abso- 
lutely necessary for commissariat or ordnance puiqjoses and 
for moveable columns during time of peace. In the late 
campaign it was not the difficulty of procuring canlage, 
but the care of it when procured, that proved the stumbling- 
block. In time of peace, for the ordinary movement of trooi)Sj 
the civil authorities can always supply on hire sufficient 
and effieient eamage on short notice ; as avitno's that 
cured for the army assembled at Delhi in 1876, and again 
in. 1877, when, on the latter occasion, not only was transpiort 
required for a considerable force, but for the camps and 
retinue of every Native pjnnce and noble of note in the 
emxuvc. Of course, the numerous railway lines greatly 
aided the assemblage of the great multitude at Delhi ; but, 
apart from this, the transport hired for tlio occasion must 
have been cnoimous. Hire for this description of service is 
sufficiently popular, as it entails no xjevsonal danger or hard- 
ship, and tho pay is certain. 

On. jioiut (/) I have no rein arks to offer. 

40. There is no separate Military "WorlvS Branch in the 
Department Ihiblic Works in the Bombay presidency, nor 
do I recommend that any such branch should be formed. 
As the department is at present constituted, I do not think 
that it could with an 3 ’^ advantage to the Stale lie brought 
more directly under the miiitaiy authorities ; but I am of 
ojiinion that the engineer dci^artment might to some extent 
bo made more efficient for warlike xiurposes by emploj’ing 
more sappers and miucis on the public works, provided 
their services could be spared in time of peace. 

41. T answer point (cf) of this question as follows. The 
oxxicudilure for each j’car nocessaiy for the compleiion 
of works for the accommodation of troox^s and tlie de- 
fences of the empire is praeticall.y limited to a fixed annual 
grant, and the comx>Iction of works is spread over a series 
of years. The grants may vai*y somewhat j'ear 3 'ear ; 
but they are never sufficient to complete works vciy exj^e- 
dilionslx^ 

Point (^) is replied to thus. The barracks generally, 
and more especially those of recent construction in which 
sanitary rcquiicments have received closer attention, are 
decidedl.y good. I cannot think that the accommodation can 
be consulcrcd ino^i exti avagaut,^'* although it is perhaps more 
cost]}' than absolutcl^^ nccessaiy. Indeed, I would deprecate 
any such expiession as ^^most extravagant^^ as heino' 
stronger than the case requires, and as being' likely, if 
accepted, , to piejudicc the cause of thc^e improvements 
which arc essential to the welfare of the British soldier in 
India. The barracks arc ceHainl 3 ^ more comfortable and 
prccumabl^' more health}’ than the old sl jde of accommodation. 
At the same time X nm inclined to think that the troops, 
unaccustomed to au}’ gi'cat amount of comfort at homo, 
would find all the comfort the}’ required in singlc-storcyed, 
and consequently chcax)cr, byrracL*^. . ’ 

The eoii‘=truction of ^bai racks mentioned in, x'^oint (c) is 
being eariied out indhis presidency, forvinstance at Poona, 
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42. Do you consider that a clear and move 
ajijnoj>riiito clos'^ificallon of the snhjcclb dealt 
'nilh in each department of the stnif iiiul the 
nrm\ could bo adopted; and if ro, would it not add 
to olficictic^, find tend to the mltictionof labor? 

d3. Do you consider that tbo amount of cor- 
rospondenco and. returns on the nrmy could lie 
reduced; uud would ^>on upprovc of a Committee 
to consider this quostioii ? 

44. Do jon consider that the system of pay- 
ment, audit, and army account i'i susecptlhlo of 
inlp^o^cmeut j and what uUeratioua would your 
E.tcolloncy suggest ? 

do. Is your DxccUcncy in favor of .station 
(or gcnenii) hospital? in largo cauloumonts, and 
tiejd and ba«c (or gcncr.il) lio‘*i>iluls iu tlic field, 
in plaeo of rogimentd hospltiiU ? 

4G. Do j on think it dcsirahlc that the power 
formoidy granted to conimnndiug nftleors of 
l^utivo regiments to dismiss men of Ind character 
or inenicicnt for service should he r<‘storod ? 

47. (rt) ^^^^at changes, if any, would your Kxcel* 
lency recommend in liie constitution, organirntion, 
ojid equipment of tlioXatis'o casalrj and Infantrj'? 

(i) Is your Kvcollcncy in favor of the suh* 
Stituliou of pioneer regiiueuts for lino regi- 
ments ; and could more Gooiklm regiments I>c 
raised ? 

48. In the ryotwarl districts, or in other parts 
of India, would grants of waste hinds, revenue- 
free for their lives, bo acceptable to Knti^o 
oflicers and soldiers in lieu of part of their 
penbion ? 

49. Would itnot ho dosirahlo to alter the ilosig- 
nations of rc«saldnrs, rossaidars, and sub ulars 
of the Jfativo many, who now command troops 
and comp inics, to that of captain, and jomndars 
to that of lioutcnanb? 

50. I'or tho education of c.a<lets of crood 
fiitnily for direct coinmia';!ons as Native oflicers, 
would it not bo dotiir.ahlo to afford them the 
means of iubtructiou in military sclujols, j?iiy one 
ftb lloorhoc,!for rjaslcm, and tino at Poona for 
^y■osto^n liuiiuj where iiio fees should he buiU- 
ciently high to ciiburo only gontlemon of a 
superior class cnteiiug their soiiv, and to wliich 
noiuiiiatious should be made by the Ticcioy ? 


51. To what ovtcnt would jou Tccommoud tho 
grant of commissions otherwise than by promo- 
tion from the ranks; and wlmt should be tlio at- 
taimiicnts qualifying for such nominatloas? 

52. With rcfcrcuco to tho coininraUvo small 
amount of pension to pay of Native oUicers, and to 
afford thein greater inducements to roliiv, would 
it bo dcsimblc and acceptable to them to establish 
a system of dofen-ed pi> by deduction of u small 
porceulago, say 5 per cent, from the pay of all 
Native olhcors hereafter promoted, to amass to 
indi\idunl Credit , with interest say at .it per 
cent. ? The sum to bo handed over on rctircinoiit 
or to his heirs at nny time iu case of his death* 
atid to be inalicnnbleby any authority, cveept 
by bDing confisc.xtcd to the State in case of 
caghiering. 

53. Has Vour nxcollency nnv suggestions to 
make witb.a'ticwUo niter or improve the terms 
onwldchNatho officers and soldiers can obtain' 
pension, or to niter llin periods after whicliNati\o 
ofneers and soldiora can obtain ijcusiou on modi, 
cal certiflcato ijr otherwise P 
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Answers. 

witli due regard to economy. In tlie Bombay command ive 
liavG DO bill .stations answerinfj to ibose o£ the Benn-al or 
Jladras presidencies, aUbonjjb wo bare sanitaria at Ibimn- 
dbar, Asir{.arli, Jlount Abu j but tbese plaoc.s accommodate a 
tew immlids only. The bills o£ Jilababalcsbwar could not 
be used by troops on account o£ tbe excessive rainfall during 
ilie monsoon niontli.s. ° 

pi answer to point (</), 1 would remarb ibat in tins 
prosidoney the repair ot completed bairacks and the con- 
struction o£ barracks on standard plans .are c.arricd out under 
the orders of tbe Local G overnment tbrougli its Ptiblie 
IVorks Department. The standards arc usually supplied by 
tlio Government of India, ^ 

Point (c). — I do not think soldiers in tbo plains could 
be more frcrinently employed in public works to any extent 
be 3 -ond their own workshops. 

41, do, 40, 47 (a and 4).— I have no remarks to 
offer on these points. 


48. In my opinion grants of wasteland revenne-freo for 
life would not ho acceptable to Native officers and soldiers 
in part paj'meut of their pension. 

49. This calls for no remark from mo. 


50. If, on enqnirj’', it be found that commissions as 
Native officers would be acceptable to j-oiing Native gentle- 
men of famih', 1 would ccrtainlj- advocate militaiy schools 
being c.stablished for their education; but I am not at present 
prepared to o0er an opinion as to whether sneh a stop would 
be acceptable, as it would, at least at first, ent.iil the close 
comradeship with men of a much lower class. Por the most 
part tho present liolders of Her jSIa.'jestj''s commission, how- 
ever estimable in thcmselvos as loyal servants to Government, 
might not, as a rule, be looked upon as eligible comrades for 
j'oung men of the Native nobilitj' and gentry. 

51. Por reasons given in replj' to question 50, I am not 
at pi’Csent preiiamd to offer an opinion. 

52. I do not myself think that the Native officers of 
the avm 3 ’- would view with favor a system of deferred pay 
by which the 3 '^ would suffer an immediate decrease of even 
5 per cent, of their salaries, with the jirospcot of receiving 
it in the futui-e with tho addition of 4.1 per cent, per annum 
as proposed. 


53, 6-1-, 55, 5Gj 57, have all been replied to generally in 
my minute on " Eeserves for tho Native army," dated isth 
August 1S79. 
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St. T)o you con‘?Uter tlint, uniler a proper 
system oir concentj-ation aiul dixtributioii at iiTi'- 
IKjrfauf: centres, fiio sfi'ougth of tho present 
I'taiivc army in Imlia can ho reduced, shovild it 
1)0 resohed to create a system of reserves s^ipjdy- 
ing c^tr-a men to meet a call foi* service, say, to an 
oxteui equal fo half tlic strength o£ tho present 
K'ntive army ? 

65. '\Yoxdd it ho alT^•antageous in yonr Exccl- 
Icncy^R opinion to cst-ablish such reserves 5 and 
if so, on r%hnt principle? 

6G. T)o >ou consider that the Horne or* any 
Continental sj stem of rc->crs*o force could, with 
alterations, ho adapted to tho 2sati\o armies of 
India ? 

57. If yon object goncmlly to tho creation of 
cxtnr roRorvQ forces of Native troops, hut having 
regard to the f.icfc that aununlly a 1/ugo jnimlK?r 
of men is transferred to the pension list, and 
that tho cost for the total nutnhor of pensioners, 
viz , C3,17S, is Ils- dOjOSjoSO per nniunn,* do 
you sec any reason uhy tho present system of in- 
•raiul pensioning after IG jearV seiwice should 1106 
he aholished, and a limited unmher of cflcctivo 
men he passed to a reserve on 1 osor\’o p ly after, 
say, no Ics^ than 8 ye.irs* scnice, iion-cirectircs 
heing at all times e-^arnined hy a medical hoard, 
and struck ofE uitligmtxiities equal to one month’s 
pay for Tcgimontal or reserve Ber>ice, ns the case 
may ho, for every ycar**s sen ice ? ■ 

Tn such an OTg.anizatioir the men of tho reserve 
could ho retained rxndex* tho immedtato control 
of their own regimental olBccra, and he liahlo, 
during a fixed period, to bo Qallc<l out at any 
time in c.aBO of war, to join their ou-u regiments 
and for ono month’s annual training nt tho dcp6t 5 
after nhlch period they might pass into a second 
reserve, liahlo only to ho called out forgnrrisori duty 
in case of war, until entitled to reservo pension. 

On tho fiooTO of ofTioiency and economy, and to 
tvfford tho meana of maintaining regimental 
dopdts and such r«Eervos as haro been proposed 
nhovc, might it not ho od^isablo to iucicusc regi- 
mental strength from QQO ia SOd sepoys, witli a 
corros^roudlng reduction of the number of batta- 
3ions m thy proportion of d to 3 f 

65. Wovdd it ho possible to ntili/o tho men of 
the sappers and miners and the pioneer corps, 
who may have passed to the rcsen’C, in arsenals, 
dci>0t8, railway s, and other workshops ? 


60. IVoiild you, in like manner, approve of tlie 
cenrersioj of N.itire o.sva]ry cerps into regi- 
ments of •! instead of 3 squadrons, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in number of regiments from d 
fo 3, n squadron commander an^ officer being 
added to each corps? 


CO. Should the Punjab and Sind Prontier 
Forces he placed wholly nr cutirely under tho 
Commander-iii-Cliicf in India? 

Cl. Yr’lnt sue the communications tho con- 
fitructiou of winch appears to bo of tho fii&t 
momeut from a miUtary point of view ? 


68. I£ it be found praoticnblo .ind essential to form a 
reserve for tUe Native army, I tbinlr the .services of men of 
tho sappers and miners and of x^ioneer corps on passing into 
tho reserves might be irrofitably used, as jrroxrosed, i.c., in 
arsenals, depots, railways, and workshops generally, pro- 
vided vacancies can ho found without disturbing existing 
interests. 

59. In replying to this question, I answer as regards the 
Bomhay army only. In Sind, for instairce, where wo have 
thi'Ce regiments of cavalry permanently stationed on the 
frontier, the substitution of two regiments or eight squadrons 
for three regiments or nine squadrons might perhaps bo 
can-ied out; but 1 would not be prepared to accejrt the sorvioes 
of three regiments of cavalry of four squadrons each for four 
regiments of three squadrons each in other parts of the 
presidency, iror would I bo prejia'i-ed to reduce fighting 
strength, for reasons pointed out in my minute of the 31st 
July 1879, page 10 and following', “ General military re- 
quirements of the Bombay presidency.” 

CO. A reply to this qrrestrou wUl he found at page C, 
point 11, of my miuuto of iSth August 1879. 

61. For reply to this question, see my minute of J8th 
August 1879, page 9, point 15, where it is ansuWed in full. 


EICIIABD TEMBBE. 


Kilitai'y occupation of Belganm by tie Bombay Army. 

Minitte % the Governor of JSomhatj, elated Vtth September 1879. 

A proposal has, I undcrstaird, been made to tho Army Eeorgnnization Commission to the effect 
th.at the Bombay army should relieve the army of M.adr'.as of its militar-y charge of Kamptee 
Juhhulirore, Raiporo, and Saugor, and that the territory in the heart of tho Southern Diahratta Country^ 
now held by tho IJolgaum brigade of the Bombay army, should pass to the military care of the 
Madras army. ‘ , 


r Aofe..— -Actuals for 1S77.7S. 
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If ii slioiild appear expedient to tlie Supreme Government tliat Bomliay siiotdd occupy llic country 
now garrisoned by the Nagpore force at tlic stations above enumerated, tbe Bombay army will, I am 
Eure, undertalco tbo task cbuorfully, and will be proud of tlic charge ; but I would strongly represent 
to the Government of India the undesirability of disturbing the firesont territorial distribution of this 
army, so far at least as concerns the Belgaum brigade. 

ily reasons for deprecating any such change in tbe Belgaum brigade are briefly as follows. 

bTortU Canara was not many years ago given over to tbe Civil Goverumont of tbe Bombay 
Brcsldeney for political and territorial reasons; and Belgaum and Dharwar are tbe only military 
stations within rcacb of that territoiy, should .ai-med assistance tver be required. 

It is manifestly convenient that tbe tcmtoiy of a Ijoeal Govoroment should be gandsoned by its 
own troops. In event of trouble, it is very inexpedient that the Local Government, whieb is responsi- 
ble for Uie safety of the connti-y placed under its immediate control, should be dependent on another 
Local Govenimout at a distance for the troops necessary to quell disturbance in its own tomtorics, and 
for which it alone is rcsiJonsible. 

It might perhaps be argued that tbo very inconvenience here represented has to be incurred by the 
Government of India; by the fact of Boml>.ay troops holding Ila-jputana and Jifadvns troojjs guarding 
tbe territories of tbe Nizam outside of their own territorial divisions. But tbe eases arc not analogous; 
for Bajputana and Hyderabad arc Native States, governed as it were by llcsidculs and Agents U> tbe 
Governor-General ; and the troops guarding these territories arc from one army or tbe other entirely, 
and are not in any way mixed up with the ai-my of another presidency, ns woidd be the case if the 
military charge of the Soutbera jMaliralta Country were transferred to the army of Ifadras. 

Again, political officers, be they Resident, Chief Commissioners, or Agenis to tbe Governor- 
General, have no local forces under their immediate orders, .and cniisequently look to their military 
Tcquiremenls being supplied by the Supremo Government. For these reasons, they experience no 
inconvenience in the arrangements as they at pro.sont stand. 

But tbe genera] inconvenicnee of having Bombay territories garrisoned by ifadras troops would 
be specially aggravated in the ease of Belgaum. For the cluster of N.alivo Siate.s c.alled tbe Soutlicm 
Mabratta Countiy and tbe British districts of Belgaum and Hliavwar, often called the Sonlbcm 
Hccean, constitute, in a miUlary and political point of view, one of tbe most important parts of the 
Bombay presidency, and one of the very parts in which trouble is at nil times mo.st likely to ari.se, aud 
in wbicli it is almost certain to arise in event of any general disturbance in India. 'I'his is one of 
those dhdsions of the country in wbicb tbo IMaliratta power bad a basis, in wliicb tbo revolutions and 
counter-revolutions connected ^witli jHalu-atta affairs inured tbo people lo hardships, and imbued them 
with a martini spirit. A long scries of petty wars occurring in a billy countiy rendered those people 
turbulent by nature. Ever since the commencement of British rule, in the early part of this century, 
this part of the countiy has heon periodically a source of anxiety. The Mabratta cxi.stciico having 
been one long struggle for empire in India from the days when Sivnji revolted against tlio Mahomo- 
dans of Bee^apore, to the day of Assayc wben the iMabralta confederation was vanquished, and to the 
day of Kirkco when the central autliority of the Reitliwas was fiiinlly exting'iiiebod, that s.-imo 
Mabratta spirit still survives under British rule to this very time in IVestern India. This is well 
known to all experienced officers now in IVcstcm India; and it will bo a cause of iuseeurity to British' 
rule if over unfortunately this consideration were to bo forgotten or overlooked. After the first 
Afghan wav in ISlil-dfi, there wore disturbances in the South Mahvatta Countiy, distinctly traccdblo 
to the popular impression that British power had heen severely stricken. Similarly, in eouiicxion with 
tlic Indian mutinies of lSo7-oS, trouhles were excited throughout tlio Southern Heceaii; .and Belgaum 
itself was threatened. Behel emissaries tried to corrupt our sepoys, our feudatories, aud our subjects. 
The idea was netually fostered that history would r epeat itself, and that like as the Hindu uprising 
against tbe Moguls began in the hl.aliratta countiy, so an uprising of all India agaiust the linglisb 
should begin in the same country. The ruler of one Native Slate was banged for tbo murder of one 
of our jiolitieal officers. The ruler of auotlicr Native State was confined for some time on a charge 
of treason. 

It is not to be doubted that if ever the Bombay army sliall be required to repress disturbance in 
tbe interior of the Boiiiba3’' presidciicj", then Belgaum is the most lilcclj' seeuo for snub service. In 
such event the Local Government, instead of roljdug on its own troops and its own ollleors, would 
have to rely on the troops and officers of auolbcr Government. If reinforcements bad to be sent (ns 
would most probablv'' be the case), questions would arise as to wlietlior tlioj' .slionid be seut from the 
Bombay side or the Madras side. Various conflicts of autlioritj' might arise. The Bombaj- Govern- 
ment could not expect the same absolute obedience from the officers of another Government as from its 
oivn, and would, in many waj's, be placed at a eoiisiderablo disadvantage. 

And the above arguments will hold equally good wbotlier tbe Bombay armr^ remain as at present 
under a presidential Commander-in-Cliief, or whether it be constituted an nrmy-coiqis unde.r a 
lieutenant-general. Tbe commander of the armj'-corps will stand in much the same relation to the 
Local Government as the pi-esidcntial Commauder-in-Chief now does. 

Further, I would call atteui ion to the fact that Belgaum is distant 191 miles from Bellary, the 
nearest military station of the jMadrns armj^, .and is connected with it by a fair-weather road onlj', a 
road almost impassable in the laiiy season; wbere.as it is in communication with Poona and 'Satara, 
military stations of tiro Bombay aimj', bj» .a trunk road, metalled and bridged tbroughout. 

Again, there is irrdeed a prospect irltimatcly of a rarlwaj' between the Sorrtlrer-n Deccan aud 
Bcllarj'. Brrt there is cqirally a prospect of a railway in the Eastern Deccan to connect the Soutlicrir 
Decearr and the Central Dcceau near Poona. 

If necessary, tbe Bornbiy armv', even as nt.prescnt constitrrted, eorrld, as a preferable alteniative 
■ to rclirrqrnsbing Belgaum, bold Kamptoo, Jubbrrhrorc, and Sangor", in additioir to Belgarmr. If this ' 
should be objected, to orr territorial grounds, then the Madras anny might keep JCamjrtco, whielt they 
have alwaj’s Irelddroretofore, the Bombaj^ arnrj’- talnrrg Jubbrrl|iore arrd Saitgor, if sucli sborrld ire tbe 
. desire of the Gqvciamrerrt of India. In other words, let hfudras keep ICamptee (Nagporc) as bereto- 
fore, Bombnj- keeping Belgaum ; thus a double change would be avoided, and a transfer calcrrlatcd to 
i . eiulrarr.aEe Bombay worrld be averted. 

’ * , - • -''i iSd.) BICIIABD TEMPLE. 
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I. 

ADMINISTBATION AND ORGANIZATION. 

Replies by His Honor the Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

QursTioss. ' - Answers. 


1. What, in your Excellency’s opinion, should 
bo the full tvar establishment of the army of 
India calculated imder the two beads — 

(<t) T1»c numl)er of troops that Iiulin oug'ht to 
be able to place and maintain in the Hold for 
service uhenc\er required ? 

^5) TJio garrisons and reserves to be inain- 
frimcd? 

2. What, in your Excellency’s opinion, should 
1)0 the organization of tho army of India ? Is 
it necessary, in the prc.seiit circumstances of the 
country, to maintain tlic three presidential armies 
under three sep^irato Goiemmcnts and threo 
Comnmnders-in-Chief with three largo staffs and 
separate departments ? 

5. Could not all the advantages of separato 
armies be seemed with a great increase of effi- 
ciency and economy by forming the entire army 
of India into one army under one Coramaiider- 
in-Chief, and dUidiug it into four army-corjis ? 
Each ann>-coips to bo under tho command of a 
lieutenant-general,' and to be entirely completo 
and sdf-contaiued iu respect of organization, 
arms, and equipment, Tlie lieutenant-general to 
b6 \ostcd with’ c'omplofc powers of control, and 
to ho Tesi»onsiblo for the appointment of all regi- 
mental officers, subject only to tho confirmation, 
of tlid Cominandor-iu-Chief for India iu respect 
to tho nomination of officers commanding regi- 
ments, Tho officers of all the army-corps to bo 
equally eligible for service on the staff of tho 
armv. The army-corps to bo territorial and 
loeallrcd, one in tho north, oho in tho south, one 
in tho east, aud one in the west. Tlio amiy-corps 
of tho south and west to he as fur ns practicable 
recruited from the districts from which the jirc- 
sent armies of Madras and Uomhay afe now ic- 
cruitingj thus miuutuining four armies distinct in 
race, religion, and language, hut so organized ns 
to bo practically in a state of thorough cflicicncy 
and readinosB for action in any direction in wlncii 
the army of India may ho called upon to under- 
tolkO eoparatc or combined operations under tho 
Commauder-m-Glnef in India. 

IVliat should bo tho strength of each, army- 
corps ? 

4. If such a formation of tiio army were 
adopted, would it not, in yonr Evoelloncy’s opin- 
ion, bo possible to carry out a \ cry material re- 
duction iu tho staffs and dopai'tmcnts, placing at 
the same time at the disposal of the lioutonant- 
general commanding army-corps a staff so effici- 
ent and completo as to enable him to relievo tho 
Commander-in-Cliicf of India of much unimport- 
ant uork uhich now conics before him ? 

6. Supposing such nn organization to be adopt- 
ed, iilifit proportion of each army-corps should 
bo prepared tor mobilization and maiutainctl iu n 
state of readiness to take the field at short notice ? 
What should bo the rclntiNO proportion of each 
arm of tho scr\icc ixi such active poition of each 
army-corps ? 


G. Sotting aside historical sentiment, and 
looking to tho relatiio importauco, the popula- 
tion, and tile wealth of tho various X/Ocal Gov- 
omincnts of India, is thei’C any more reason nliy 
tho armies of Madras and Bombay elionld at tho 
present time bo under tho Iiocal Governments of 
^ladras and Bombay and under local Command- 
crs-m-Chio£, mlh scpaiutu dei)ai*tiiiont s for every 
branch of military ndministration, than there ia 
that tho sanio system should l>c followed in tho 
Loner Pro\inccs of Bengal, the North- "Western 
Provinces, and the Punjab ? 

7. As a matter of fact, if a largo rcscri'o for 
the northern armies is to l>o maintained, is it not’ 
tho duty ^ Government to see that this reservo 
is formed of tho most efficient fighting men 
uhom it is possible to procure and to maintain 


2j 8j 5. Witliout any special laiowleclge of tlie 
military requirements of other parts of India, and only 
judging fi-om -n-hat is suitable for the Punjab, His Honor 
thinks there would bo no difficulty in org.anizing the army of 
India into four army-corps, as suggested in tliese questions. 

In a prerious communication to the President, Army 
Commission (No. 4t)6, 19th August), His Honor has stated 
that this province will'require — 

f 10 batteries of British horse, field, or mountain. 
Artillery < C batteries ganison, British. 

(. 4 batteries mountain. Native. 

Cavalry 18 regiments of Native. 

Infantry | ll r<=gi“ents, British; 

(.30 reg^imentsy JNative. 

This force, with the addition of four companies of sappers, 
one pontoon train, and one telegraph troop, might form an 
army-corps for the Punjab provinces. Its strengt:h would he 
about 40,000 men, with eig'hty-four guns. 

The other thme army-coi*ps mig-lit on the average be 
equal in strength, g^iving for the arm^’- in India a total force 
of 100,000 men. TJie component parts of each army-corps 
mig^ht be varied to suit the different localities and require- 
ments. 

In the Punjab His Honor would advocate that carriage 
be maintained so as to put 15,000 men iu motion at a day^s 
notice. 

In the other three army-coi*ps perhaps it would be suHi- 
eient to maintain for each a sufficient amount of carriag^e to 
move 10,000 men. 

Thus wo should have 45,000 of all arms ready for imme- 
diate service ; and this force mijjht be followed by another, 
army of 45,000 men in thi’ce months. That is to say, out of 
the 100,000 men in all India, 90,000 should be kept for 
ser^e in any part of India, and 70,000 should be kept to 
garrison certain obligatory positions, which must at all times 
be held. 

His Honor is aware that some escoptionmay be taken to' 
the composition of the army-coi*ps for the Punjab. Itmaj' be 
urged, and perhaps correctly, that it is wanting in an essential 
particular of British cavalry, in order to render it complete 
and as perfect as an ar*my-corps can be made; but in dealing 
with this question. His Honor has limited himself to the 
consideration of what is the smallest nximber of troops re- 
quired for the maintenance of order in the Punjab, and the 
protection of the province against foreign, aggression. He 
lias not alone based liis reconinieiidations on what may be 
considered tho best, the most perfect army-eoi’ps to have. 

If the means at the disjiosal of Government were unlimit- 
ed, Ills Honor would most assuredly add some British 
cavalry to each army-corps ; hut as economy demands the 
lowest possible numbers with the lowest possible expenditure, 
he has omitted this branch of the service, because he thinks 
it is not absolutely necessary for the maintenance of our 
empire in India, and because the Native cavalry now in our 
ranks arc more than equal to any cavalry which is likely to 
be brought against them, 

6. His Honor thinks there is no apparent reason "why 
separate departments of military administration should be 
kept up for each presidency. 


7. Assuming that provincial army-corps are granted. 
Honor thinks that ^* 001*0115 should be drawn from the best 
fighting classes within their rcspectivc'provinccs. His Honor 
is opposed to having 'one recruiting-field for the whole of the 


His^ 
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Questions. 

Trith dne TCgtird to ttic ndmittecl necessity of 
3^,ecping np amues of different races and reli- 
gions) and nitli due regard to tlio safety of tliQ 
empire ^ 

Uoes yoor .Excellency looJc upon tuo Madras 
and Bambay armies in their present organization 
as constituting the most eCicicut reserve for the 
armies of Upper India ? 

S. Is your Excellency nu-arc of any difficulty 
in obtaining rocmits for the army of a good class 
of healthy strong young men of the agricultural 
population, physically qualified to perform the 
duties of a soldier ? 

12 Could not the duties of the Native army be 
very materially 'decreased by a general concentra- 
tion of troops in largo centres in the neighbour- 
hood of railways, thus abolishing all small caH'- 
tonments and outlying and isolated stations ? 

13. Would not this arrangement enable tho 
officers commanding army-corps to maho a much 
larger number of monaiailablc for iscriice, and 
justify a \cry considerable reduction of troops in 
some parts of the country; and would it nob 
enable tho discipline, exercise, and instruction of 
tho troops to be more effectively carried on, and 
render the formations of camps of exercise moro 
feasiblo ? 

26 In your opinion, is it desirable, on thcscoro 
of economy and efficiency, to substitute for Indian 
service a local British force in place of a portion 
of tho Homo nrmy ? 


34 {a) Docs not your Excellency consider that 
the present cvpenaifcuro on punkah-Jiulling is 
excessive; arc not large reductions possible; and 
would it not be feasible to reduce tho cost of 
punhnh-pulling by resorting to the old. system of 
a fixed, allow nnco per- company, ? 


(5) Would the abolition of hhus-khus tatties, 
except in hospitals, cause any discomfort or risk 
to the health of the troops P 


(c) ^ Cun your Excellency suggest any way of 
reducing the very heavy expenditure nimuatly 
iacun’cd in the purchase (or manufacture) and 
repair of barrack furniture, barrack bedding, 3.c, 


armies in India. It vrill be necessary, for political reasons, to 
prevent a preponderance of one nationality. The iightinc 
classes are scattered all over India, and from these classes 
alone should enlistments he made. The lower castes, such 
as meliters and chnmars, musicians, should not he admitted 
into the ranks. 

9. Tliere is no difRculty in obtaining recruits in tho 
Punjab. 


Sc 13. Undoubtedly j and this has been proposed in 
letter No. 406C.^ dated 19th August 1879. 


&5. It is most desirable in His Honor’s opinion to raiso 
a local British force for service in India, on the grounds of 
health and economy in transport. His Honor believes that 
in a local regiment hnhits are formed which render men 
better able to resist the efiects of climate ; and recruits join- 
ing such regiments readily adopt the customs which tho 
older soldiers follow, and thus they are more likely to keep 
their health. 

Economy would he effected hy avoiding the necessity of 
sending whole regiments to and from England. Men should 
be enlisted for long periods of service, and facilities might be 
afforded to a certain number of men to obtain long leave to 
England. 

His Honor is not prepared to advocate the application of 
this principle to artillery, as there might bo difficulties in 
keeping the officers trained up to the improvements of the 
day. 

34. (rt) The present expenditure on punkah-pulling is 
very great, and the effect on the comfort of the men small, 
as the service is insufficient. A few punkahs, well pulled, 
would give better results. His Honor would limit punkahs 
during the day to the day-rooms, or even to a portion of the 
day-rooms only. The number of night-punkahs should be 
reduced, so that the number given to one coolie to pull should 
not exceed his strength j and the men’s beds might be massed 
under the punkahs, oven at the lisk of spoiling tho symmetry 
of the barrack-room arrangements. Such men as liked should 
be allowed to sleep outside during the hot winds. 

[U) Tatties, as worked in European barracks, are. His 
Honor believes, a delusion. He would allow one day-room 
per company (say the reading-ioom) being cooled by a well- 
arranged system of tatties, placed Under the control of a man 
selected from the company. 

Tlie men would thus have a well-cooled room to sit in, if 
they choose. His Honor would stop all tatties in the bed- 
rooms as a useless expense. 

By concentrating the tatties under supervision, one room 
could be fairly cooled at a quarter of the present cost ; and 
he feels convinced this curtailment of expense would not affect 
the comfort or health of the troops. 

(c) Full half the damage done to barrack furniture is from 
the continual shifting. The furniture is lifted, carried out, 
and dropped instead of being put down gently. In perma- 
nent barracks the furniture should be fixed as far as possible- 
For instance, the mess tables should be on cast-iron standards, 
screwed to the floor ; and all heavy furniture should be fixtmes 
likewise. 

In fact, the fumitiire in barracks should bo treated as far 
as possible as it is treated in large schools in England. 

The moveable fumitnre, particularly that on ^*'legs/-* 
should be better made and of bettor •wood. TJie cheap wood 
used in Upper India (usually of the fir kind or deodar) is not 
suited to stand the knocking about the articles got. A better 
kind of wood should be used for those parts of tho furniture 
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39. (S) "Wliat nro tho arrangomcnts wliich 
yoiir Excellency v^ould propose slionld bo cjarried 
out for tbe formation of a nucleus of a transport 
department by utilizing existing carriage, sneb 
as mo% cable columns, and without adding to the 
present cost of these ? 

How could a system of regimental transport 
bo organized ? 


(c) As to the most cffectnal means of securing 
the speedy collection of transport in the crent of 
a war ? 

(ff) Which do you consider it most advisable to 
use on, service,— 'QoTcmment or hired transport ? 


most liable to injury, and it should be well seasoned. Better 
worhmansbip is also necessary. 

This will undoubtedly increase first cost; but it will 
largely save in repairs, in which by far the greatest part of 
the monay goes. 

39. (b) In all regiments of the Punjab iProntier Force 
(infantry) Government carriage is maintained sufficient to 
move a wing of a regiment with tents, but only sufficient 
to move the whole regiment at a day's notice without camp 
equipage. This system should be applied to all those regi- 
ments in the Punjab which are likely to be called upon to 
move at short notice. Some increase to the carriage estab- 
lishment is considered necessary, more especially for the 
additional supply of ammunition which is now carried since 
the introduction of sniders. All ammunition should be 
carried on mules, which can accompany a regiment into 
action. His Honor would particularly advocate that a cer- 
tain number of mules be sanctioned for each cavalry regi- 
ment armed with snider carbines for the carriage of the 
ammunition. His Honor does not deem it necessary here to 
enter into details, but merely to record his conviction that 
the principle here urged is sound. 

He is fully impressed with the importance of maintain- 
ing regimental carriage, and would insist upon each regi- 
mental officer keeping np a certain amount of carriage. 
The officers should purchase the animals, but Government 
should feed them. 

By this system a regiment is ready for immediate service. 
The cattle are looked after by the officers without any special 
payment or remuneration ; and in most infantry regiments 
of the force, they (the officers) evince a constant interest in 
the animals, and take some pride in keeping them in good 
condition, and both officers and men become acquainted with 
the treatment of baggage-animals, their loads, and their re- 
quirements as to food. 

His Honor sees no reason why, in times of peace, these 
cattle establishments should not bo utilized, under a certain 
amount of discretionary authority of the commanding officers, 
in earning some money to pay for, or help toward paying for, 
their keep. 

(c) and (ff) If a system of regimental carriage were organ- 
ized, the requirements of a transport department would bo 
materially lessened. His Honor thinks that the transport 
department should be separate from the commissariat or sup- 
ply, and that all animals required for a long campaign across 
the border should be purchased by Government and looked 
after by a body of competent officers. Up to the haso of 
operations on the border, if operations are taken out of British 
India, as in the picsent campaign in Afghanistan, the Licu- 
tonaut-Goveinor would endeavour to work the carriage 
arrangements through contractors; but if they failed, he 
would employ hiicd cattle, always engaging to purchase at 
once any animals required to cross the border line. 

His Honor can suggest no chea^icr way of colleeting 
carriage than that followed during the late and present cam- 
paigns, through civil officers. It seems to His Honor 

very necessary to urge that whenevex* cattle aie hired and the 
owners arc called upon to perform duties involving more than, 
ordinary risk, to which all carriers aio liable, the Government 
should la a liberal spirit declare under what circumstances 
compensation for losses will be given ; and having declared 
this, that some officer or officers on the spot should be author- 
ized to pay (or to give ceitificates for payment of) what- 
ever compensation may be considered to be due. Some such 
rules are, in His Honor's ojrinion, veiy mecessary, as otherwise 
the owners of cattle arc pxit to much loss, and are thereby 
detericd from maintaining a supply for future contingencies. 

It may also be necessary to pay some letaining-feo or 
premium to the owners of animals, on condition of their 
being ready to supply a certain number of animals. 

The cost of any system under which Government keeps 
up baggage-animals for transport may be much reduced if 
the animals, when not required for military purposes, arc 
used on hiie for the ordinary traffic of the country. 
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'■ («f) 'WlietTicr it would not lie udvisaTjle to 
endeavour to introduce a "better and lighter de- 
scription of cart into India, n*itb n rieiv to tho 
Bubstitutioo, when possible, of wheeled for pack 
carriage ? 


(e) 'Whether your Excellency thinks anything 
can bo done to increase tho supply and impl■o^o 
the breed of mules ? 


(y*) Looking to the fact that the supply of 
camels is believed to be steadily decreasing, can 
you suggest any means by ^hich that supply can 
be kept up ? Could not elephants be largely 
dispensed with as army transport ? 


(A) ‘Whether you think that, in the event of a 
Government nucleus heing kept np, much of the 
coat could not be sa^ed by its utilization for the 
relief of troops and the carriage of commissariat 
and other stores ? 


C'l ^iVliat should bo the organization, of “iv 
dinsion of transport iu war, i c., as to number 
of animals, ofiicers, superiising staff, drivers, 
arliGccrs, and i ctenuarians ? 


(/f) Wliere roads arc fairly good, it certainly appears 
desirable to introduce carts of all descriptions; and any lig'bt 
cart suited to draught for ponies and mules would be used 
with undoubted advantage. 

The dvkas of this country can travel over very indif- 
ferent roads, and are admirably adapted to the pony of the 
country; on good metalled roads they go great distances daily. 
There is no reason why carts with no greater breadth tlian 
that of the ckka, and built much on the ekka principle, 
should not succeed, especially for w^ork on the lines leading 
'to the base of an army or on the main lines of an advance. 

But for the general traffic of the country the inti’oduc- 
tion of carts must depend entirely on the roads. It is 
believed that an ekka will cairy G maunds a day for a distance 
of 20 miles over a hard road and 12 miles over a fair road. 

(e) His Honor considers that the supply of mules has 
increased very largely of late years, onung to the large prices 
W'Hch ‘good mules bring at all the fairs in the Punjab. 
The Local Government has for years past provided good 
donkey stallions in many districts of the Punjab ; and His 
Honor thinks that this system should ho continued, and that 
the numbers of donkeys shoCild be increased as far as practi- 
cable. There is no better mule than the Punjab-bred mule by 
a Bokhara donkey. 

His Honor would advocate a system of alloudng com- 
mandants of all the mountain batteries to maintain a reserve 
of mules to an extent of 25 per' cent, over strength, and that 
this reserve should consist of young mules in the following 
proportion : — 

One-third of the reserve should bo 4 years old. 

„ ,, „ „ 3 years old. 

w ,, „ » 2 yeais old. 

Such a system would enable the battery officers to pur- 
chase mules at two years old, when they can be purchased at 
comparatively low rates. These animals would be attended 
to by the battexy establishments without extta charge as 
attendants, so long as the twelve additional drivers are main- 
tained with battencs. 

(/*) His Honor is not aware of the grounds on which it 
is stated that the supply of camels is decreasing. As far as 
concerns the Punjab, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that 
in Januaiy 1873, or before the Afghan campaign of 1878, 
there were in the Punjab as many camels as in any other 
previous years since the annexation of the province. 

His Honor can suggest no better plan than that previous- 
ly mentioned in answering question 39 (c) and (^)j of giving 
a rctaining-fee to owners of cairiagc, in order to ensure a 
supply of this class of animal, 

{//) It is probable that during five months of the year, 
when reliefs are carried out, all the Government carriage 
W’^ould be brought into use, so that the carriage maintained 
by Government would bo utilized to a certain extent. Lur- 
ing the hot season a certain portion of carriage might be 
hired out, and woiked on those lines where the general traffic 
of the country is extonsive. Por infetaiice, on the line from 
TJmballa to Simla a well-appointed transpoit train working 
at reasonable rates would always find full employment. 
Again in every large town in the Punjab it is possible to" 
obtain conti-acts for the conveyance of goods to some distant 
place at mauudage. rates ; and the Government cattle, nndcr 
certain restrictions and a proper system, might advantage- 
ously bo used On such work. 

(?) There is one portion of this question which suggests 
the mention of an existing difficulty. There is a great ecaic- 
ity of Hative salutris, or veterinarians. 

Liseascs of cattle, horses, and camels ai’C very common 
in India ; but there arc very few Hatives who uudersfand tlio 
treatment of these imimals in disease. It is % cry desirable 
that schools for training I^atives in veterinary practice 
should be established. 31en so trained would be cmploj'cd 
largely in the districts of tliis j)rovince, and would piovide 
a supply of men who could be most usefully employed in 
time of war- 
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40. Does Tour Excellency consider that the 
Military WorKs ISranch of the Department Pnhlic 
Works Bhoiilil ho hrought more directly under 
the military authorities than at present, and 
could not its orguniKation ho so an*anf?ed ns to 
make the engineer department nior6 eilieient for 
mar ; or should the ililitary Works Binncli ho 
abolished, the ordinary works hoing constructed 
and nmintained hy the ordinary Public Works 
staff, n special establisliment being appointed, 
under the Militsiry Department, for any large 
u orks requirmg peculiar knowledge or elull ? 


^1. (a) Could not the expenditnro for each 
year bo limited to a fixed annual grant, and tho 
completion of the works necessary for tho accom- 
modation. of troops and tho defence of the empiro 
bo distributed over a scric.s of years ? 

(i) What is your ExccUeney's opinion of tho 
barrack accommodation in Indio generally ? 


Aro not many of tho barracks constructed in 
Jate years designed, on a most extravagant scale j 
arc these new barracks any more comfortable or 
cotidncive to the health of the occupiers than 
many of the older and cheaxKsr siuglc-storcicd 
barrucks ? 


40 . His Honor tliinVs tlmt tlie INIilitary Works Braneli of 
tke Public Works Department skould be placed directly 
under the jMiliiary Dejiartmcut of tbo Government of India, 
with the Inspector General of Works as the executive head 
of tlie branch. 

But His Honor thinks that this branch mig;*ht be reduced 
to the number of officers sufficient to uudeitake the construc- 
tion of original military works, such as arsenals, fortifi- 
cations, or now cantonments. Aiter cantonments have been 
constructed, and the only work required consists of mainten- 
ance, or the reconstruction or alteration of a barrack. His 
Honor secs no ‘reason wliy all such work should not, as 
formerly, be entrusted to the ordinary Public Works staff at- 
taclied to each Local Government. His Honor is quite sure 
that this would lead to a vast econom3’^, as at present the 
63'^stems in vogue give to the higher supervising officers duties 
to perform over, an extended area ; and it maj' happen that 
two superintending engineers meet at the same station, one 
to supervise the repairs of a 'barrack, and the other the repairs 
of a kutehery. 

In regard to the construction of large military works, 
some sepav.ate officers are doubtless needed ; and the officer.? of 
this branch His Honor would place under the Government of 
India, Military Department, because in that department the 
consideration of the style, size, and cost of barracks is prac- 
tically entrusted. The Militar^’^ Department settles the main 
points on which rests the cost of housing the British soldier, 
such as the superficial and cubical space to be allowed to each 
man, tho running feet of wall to be allowed to each bed, and 
the number of da^^-rooms allowed to each compan^’^. 

4 d. (/?) Undoubtedly the expenditure could be limited as 
stated in this paragraph ; hut such limitation is not reduction 
of expenditure at all, only spreading it over a greater series 
of years. 

(^) In discussing this question, it must be remembered 
that a double-storeyed barrack gives double the accommodation 
of a single-storej'ed barrack covering the same avoaj so that, 
as long ixs the douhlc-storej’^ed building does not cost more 
than two singlc-store^'cd ones, it is not a more expensive 
style of building. » 

Practically it is found to cost about nine per cent, more ; 
but there arc certain advantages to be set against this, so 
tliat really it makes little difference in point of expense whe- 
ther a set of barracks are designed as single or double 
Btoreyed buildings. As to the buildings being designed on an 
extravagant scale, as long as the present superficial area, 
cubic S2>ace, and running feet of wall aio laid down for the 
soldier on the present scale, the barracks must continue to 
be designed us tbey have been. It may not jierhaps be un- 
derstood that the si^ace given to a soldier in superficial and 
cubic feet is a fixed unit, unalterable by the Public Works 
Department, whose fvinctions are liiiilted to carrying out the 
orders it receives from the Military Department, and the 
dimensions of a so-called extravag.ant barrack only so 
many multijrles of that unit according to the number of 
men it has to contain. 

With the Militaiy Department lies the power of decreas- 
ing this unit j but till it is decreased, no saving need be 
expected in the cost of housing the European troops. 

If the entire control of the funds now expended by the 
Military Works Branch was vested in lhe~ ^Military Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, that department would 
have a stronger interest in making the moue.y go further ; 
and doubtless many superfluities and excrescences would he 
Ioi)ped off the accommodation now given to a British regi- 
ment. 

His Honor considers that the question of comfort and 
health depends on the climate and situation. Barracks for 
stations such as Peshawar and Rawal Pindi should not he 
designed on the same lines iis for those required in Cawnporo 
or Bengal. The extremes; df^climate in parts of Northern 
India reqtnrc a ’different^ planned barrack to that for other 
parts of Itidia near the trdpics*. It seems to His Honor that 
much of the criticism to'which the haiTack construction hag 
been onen is due to a too risrid adherence to 


uniformity in 
o33‘ *■' ■ ' 
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(c) Might not many of the barrachs through- 
out India bp constructed in a more economical 
btylo; and miglit not many of the troops on <lic 
liilte be housed for many 5 ears to come in cheap 
huts or cottiigo barracks ? 


(<f) Could not the ordinary repairs of complet- 
ed barracks and the construction of barracks on 
standard plans bo well left to tbc Local Govem- 
monts, subject to inspection by officers cmplojcd 
under the Govemmout of India? 


(e) Might not European aoldiers be more fre- 
quently employed in public norks, cniecinlly in 
the construction of their own ban'acks ou the 
hills and the roads lending to them ? 


4G. Do yon think it desirable that the power 
fnnnerlj granted to commanding officers of Native 
regiments to dismiss men of bad character or 
inefficient for sendco should he restored ? 


' 4S In the ryotwarl districts or in other parts 
of India, uoiild grnjits of waste lands, revenue- 

free, lor their Ihcs bo acceptable to Nati\o offi- 
cers and soldiers in lieu of part of their pension ? 


oO. Eor the education of cadets of good fami- 
K for direct commissions as Nnti> c officers, -is ould 
It uot bo dpsirahlc to afTord them the means of 
inBtTuctmn in m'JiUry Kuhools, say one at Koor- 
kpi? for Liisteni, and one at Poona for W^cstem 
Indm, ^^bero the fees should bo Rufflcicntly high 
sentlonioii d£ n suporioj rfuss 

should he mailc by the Vieeioy ? 

rocomm-end the 

S commissions ctbcrwiso than hs promo- 
Inm^ from the mnks j ond lOiat sbould be the 
attaimncnts qmxUfjing for suclwioniinations ? 
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design. An insiaiiCG o£ tlie of providing abuildin"* 

to contain a large numt)cr of persons, whicli shall he snitable 
to all extremes of climate, is found in the jails of this prov- 
ince. During the hot weather a large nuinhor of the pris- 
oners sleep in the open air. No ventilai.ion that can be 
given is siifiicieiifc to enable them to sleep inside in comfort, 
wliilst in winter more than one-half the ventilation that is 
given during the temperate seasons lias to bo closed. 

(c) Ills Honor believes that barrack construction can bo 
made cheaper by reducing* the space allowed to cjich soldier, 
according to the climate. For troops in the lulls, the hut 
barracks are undoubtedly more economical, whilst they fulfil 
all the essential requirements. His Honor believes tliat the 
stj’le o£ barracks lately constructed at Jutogb is, as a perma- 
nent style of building, as good as is necessary, whilst it costs 
Its. S-10 per square foot, against Us. G per square foot for 
permanent barracks in the plains. 

His Honor also thinks that much saving can be effected 
in using cheaper materials in ont-houses, such as cook-rooms 
and privies; and he believes it would be of advantage in a 
sanitary view to make such buildings less permanent, in order 
that, when ilic ground which they occu 2 > 3 ^ becomes defiled, the 
sites be ciiniiged. 

{(?) Ordinary repairs and maintenance of completed bar- 
racks can be done by Public Works Department under Xiocal 
Governments. Now coiistrucUons in barracks, fortifications, 
or arsenals should be entrusted to the ^filitary Praneh, if the 
amount or extent of work is considered sufficient to engage 
the services of one executive engineer officer. If such an 
officer be placed over such works in any station, he should at 
the same time take charge of the rcjiairs and maintenance of 
all other military buildings in that station. Ou the other 
hand, if the original work is small in extent, and not suffi- 
cient to require tlic services of one ofiiccr, it should be under- 
taken by the executive ofiicor of the province. 

(e) His Honor strongly' advocates the employment of 
British soldiers on the hills, and Native soldiers in all parts 
of India. ’ Ho believes that this question has been discussed 
in the Public "Works Department. .The success attending 
the emploj'nccnt of British troops on the Murroe-Abbottabad 
road is well known; and the good results to tbc State do not 
only consist in getting the work done at fair rates, but in 
preserving the men in robust health. Working pay as given 
by the military regulations docs not recompense a soldier for 
the extra labor, involving tbe consumption of more food and 
other incidental expenses. He accejits it of course on service ; 
but on civil works, in times of peace, other rates and rules 
should be introduced, on the principle of paying the soldier 
at the same rate as a civil laborer for the work ho turns out. 
His Honor believes that if volunteers were called for, the 
Government would have no difficulty in establishing a s^’s- 
tem -which would in many ways be of immense advantage 
to the Government and its army. 

46, His Honor thinks that all commanding officers should 
have the power to discharge. If a commanding officer exor- 
cised this power harshlj’’ and without judgment, he should he 
deprived of it, or removed from his command; but the great 
advantage which tliis jjower must give to commandants 
should not be withheld from all, because one commandant 
out of fifty may not be competent. « 

48. The grant of waste land revenuo-free for life would 
not bo acceptable in lieu of pension, if the value of the 
grant is strictly reckoned. Of course, if the grant is liberal, it 
might bo acceptable ; but His Honor does not think it would 
be economiciil to pursue such a practice. 

50. Ilib Honor thinks that existing schools furnish means 
for obtaining a good general education for all classes. ^ For 
tbe young men w’ho are selected for- direct commissions, 
siiecial military instruction may be pi’ 0 %Hdod Avith advaniago 
as suggested, as it is in Fuglaiid at the Iloyal ^Military Col- 
lege, after the general education has been tested by examin- 
ation. 

61. Tlic number of commissions lo be reserved for direct 
nomination must be fixed in communication Avifch the militaiy 
-authorities. Tt is necessary that men nominated to direct 
appoinbnents should be of good family, fair education, and 
good physique. It is desirable that the nominee should bring 
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'B2. With reference to the comparatire small 
nmoinifc of peusiou to pay of Native oflieors, and 
to afford them greater inducements to retire, 
■mould it bo desirable and acceptable to them to 
c.stablish a system of deferred pay by deduction 
of a small percentage, say 5 per cent., from fcbo 
pay of all Native oflicers hereafter promoted, to 
rnnass to individual credit, with interest say at 
4i- per cent. ? The sura to ho handed over on re* 
tiremont, or to his heirs at any time in ease of 
his dcfith, and to he inaliennhlo by any authority, 
except hy being confiscated to the State in case 
of cashiering. 

63. Has your Excellency any suggestions to 
make with a view to alter or improve the terms 
on which Native officers and soldiers can ohtain. 
pension, or to alter the periods after uhich Native 
officoi's and soldiers can ohtain pension on mcdi« 
cal certificate or otherwise ? 


51. Do you consider that, under a proper 

stem of concentration and diswibutioii at im* 
portent centres, the strength of the present 
Native army in India can be reduced, should it ho 
resolved to crento a system of r*escrvcs supplying 
extra men to meet a call for Rcrvico, suy to an 
extent equal to half the strength of the present 
Native army ? 

65. Would it bo advantageous In your Excel- 
lency’s opinion to establish such reserves ; aud 
if so, on what principle ? 

66. Do you consider that the Homo or any 
Continental system of reserve force could, ^rith 
nlterations, bo adapted to the Native armies of 
India ? 

6Y. If you object geiiorolly to tho creation of 
O-vtiu reserve forces of Native troops, but having 
regard to the fact that annually a largo number 
of incnare tmnsferred to tho pension list, and that 
the cost for the total number of pensioners, 
nit., CS,178, is Es. '16,08,539 per annum, do yon 
SCO any reason why the present system of invalid 
pensioning after 18 j'cars’ service* should not bo 
abolished, and a limited numbcr.of efCectivc men 
•bo passed to a reserve on reserve pay after say 
not loss than .eight years’ service, nnn-oftoctives 
being at all times examined hy a medical board 
and struck off with gratuities equal to one month’s 
pay for regimental or reserve service, us tho case 
may be, for every year’s service ? 

In such an organizatron the men of tho reserve 
could be retained under tho immediate control of 
their own regimental officers, and bo lublo, dur- 
ing a fixed period, to be c.allcd out at an}' time in 
case of wnv to join their own regiments and for 
one month's aumml training ut the depdt after 
•which period they might pass into a second 
rcsorvo, liable only to be called out for garrison 
duty in case of war, until entitled to reserve 
pctifsion. 

Oir the score of efficiency and economy, and to 
afford tho means of maintaining regimental 
depots and such reserves as have heoivproposcd 
above, might it not be .advis.iblo to increase regi- 
•nioutal streagth from 600 to 800 sepoys, with a 
corresponding reduction of the number of bat- 
talions ill the proportion of d- to 3 ? 


a certain number of recruits (if wanted) of bis own countrj-, 
not as bis servants, but men induced to enlist by bis influence. 

52. His Honor does not tliink that sueb a system as tbat 
Bug-gested can be made acceptable or attractive to Native 
ofbeers. To tlic extravagant it would be irksome, and to the 
prudent it would give no advantage, as a Native can always 
invest bis savings at mucb more profitable rates than 4J per 
cent, per annum. 


53. For tbe Native army His Honor thinks tbat pensions 
sbonld not be given until 1 8 years' serv'icebas been completed. 
All men declared pbj-sically unfit whose service is under 18 
years should be discharged with gratuitj'. After 82 years' 
service tbe existing regulation allows a soldier to retire on 
tbe pension of bis rank. All pensionens of less than 32 years' 
service who are physically lit for military duty should be 
required to serve on g.arrison duty when required. 

54. This question has been answered by this department 
letter No. 400^ dated 19tb August 1879. 


55, 5C, 57. Hie following three schemes will provide 
a reserve for the army in tbe Punjab at a cost comparatively 
small : — 

First . — To utilize tbe police force in this xirovince as far as 
jiraoticable. This force recruits from tho fighting classes, 
and has men in its ranks equal, if not superior, in physique 
and general intelligence to the average ot tbe men in the 
army. 

Second.— Tio increase tbe sti’Cngth of infantry regiments 
in tho Punjab to a war strength, reducing the numbers in 
times of iieaee, and maintaining tbe balance ns a reserve at 
then- homes on half-pay, but ready to rejoin ot short notice. 

Third . — To malco use of the troops of tbe Native States 
in tbe Punjab, and requiring each Chief to keep up a certain 
number of men ready for service in any part of India. 

Before describing tbe particulars of each scheme, His 
Honor remarks tbat, although tbe first and third schemes 
may be- practically useful in the Punjab, ho does not feel 
oertain tbat they can be equally applied to tbe other pro- 
vinces of tbe Indian empire. But, as far the Punjab is con- 
cerned, tbe liieutenant-Govnrnor feels assured tbat both these 
schemes offer- advantages wbieb should not bo disregarded in 
carrying out any measures of reorganization in a comproben- 
swe sense. It must therefore be understood that tbe follow- 
ing remarks are onlj' iutouded to provide a reserve for tbe 
troops in tbe Punjab. 


I. — Reserve in police. 

His Honor proposes • to call upon riien now in tbe police 
to volunteer for a military reserve, up to a maximum num- 
ber of 3,000 men, whicli is about one-sixth of the police 
force. Bach man after volunteering should go tbrouo-b a 
course of musketry instruction aud be taught to use tbe 
snider rifle. As, soon as bo has passed this course, be should 
receive one rupee a month extra iiay from the Military De- 
partment. 

Instruction in shooting to be carried on at all the stations 
in the Punjab, and instructors from the Native infantry 
should bo provided, and be worked under the general direc- 
tion of tbe a.ssistant adjutant generals for musketry. . 

Tbe men in the iiolieo do undergo on enlistment a certain 
amount of training drill, quite sufficient to make them, 
capable of readily aequiring on joining a regiment the chief 
essentials in military drtll.aud discipline. What His Honor 
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consideis of tlie greatest impoi-tance is, tliat tlio men irlio are 
to form tliis military rcsei ve should be taught to shoot u-ell 
u'ilb the snider j- and to attain tiiis end. His Honor would 
risk the sacrifice of some portion of the mau'’s efficiency ns a 
policeman in maldng him go through a course of musketry 
instruction; and after passing this, he should receive the 
additional one rupee per meirsem. 

This reserve should be available by instalments as 
follows : — 

1,000 men at once, 

1,000 men in 12 days, 

1,000 men in 30 days, 
or the whole 8,000 in the month. 

The cost of this solrome worrld be as follows : — 



Per 

Per 


luenscm. 

annum. 

i. — T^ny of men nt I?o. 1 per mensem 

3,000 

SG,000 

ii.— Pay CTtm to instmefcors - ... 

iii. — ^Pav of mbstitutes. entertamed during 


4,000 

course of instnictioa 


8,000 

Total per nnnnm ... 


1 48,000 


The above would give 3,000 men at an annual cost of 
Rs. 43,000, or 1C per annum per man. There would be no 
charge for pensions, except for wounds or for families of 
men killed in action. 

II. — liegimcnial reserves. 

All regiments o£ infantry in the Tnrrjab to bo increased 
to a war strength of 760 sepoys, and reduced in trines of 
peace to 560 sepoys. 

During peace the diEerenoo between war and peace estab- 
lishments (300 sepoys) shouH be put oir half-pay, or 
Rs. 3J per mensem, and allowed to reside at their homes, 
on the condition of rejoiiring at short notice. They should 
be reijuired to assemble .at some fixed central dop6t for 
training for one month in each year. 

They should he granted free passes by rail whenever 
proceeding to and from their training depOts, or to and from 
their regiments. 

It is estimated that this scheme worrld give a reserve 
of 0,000 sepoys, as there .are 30 regiments in the province. 
It is intended to include the three Goorhha regiinents in 
this scheme, as it is believed the system would be liked by 
the men, and would assist recruiting. It is also believed 
that in Punjab regiments the system would -Ire popular, and 
that by recalling or changing the reserve men every four 
years, the necessity for griurtrng long furloughs will be in 
a great measure removed. But if long leaves be granted, 
in addition to this system of reserve!!. His Honor would 
urge most strongly that for all leaves over three months all 
Hative sokliers shorrld lose the batta of their ranks. 

Por the Hative cavalry His Honor w'ould advocate ^an 
extension of the system now obtaining in the Punjab 
Ptonlier Force, which allows one-sixth 'of a regiment, or 
one full troop, to be absent on furlough, which is open 
throughout the year. 

His Honor would give the men half then* own pay, hut 
full pay for their horses, and allow them to he absent for 
two years. 

in connection with the above scheme. His Honor wonld 
also use the reserve centi es as recruiting dcp&ts for all regi- 
ments which rcortrit in the Punjab. 

The centres might be three in number, and placed — 

i. — ^At Raw.al Pintli. 

ii. — At Lahore, wdth a branch in the Kangra lulls. 

iii. — ^At TJmballa. 

There are in the army 27 regiments of inf.antry, chiefly 
composed of Piinj.'ibis, and about 32 companies, or tlie 
equivalent of four other regiments, scattered in other regi- 
ments of the Bengal ayrny. The recruiting for these would 
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give ample employment to an cstablislimont oE the following 
olEcers at eaeli of the three reserve centres, as it is estimated 
that in ordinary times about 1,800 recruits will he annually 
required in the infantry, being 8 per cent, of strength. 

ISnch dep 6 t should have the following establishments : — 


1 

1 

Z 

1 


} withdrawn from 
regiments. 


commandant on a staff of Rs. dOO. 
adjutant on Rs. 250 staff. 

f 1 squadron officer 
officers -j 1 ,ving officer 
medical officcx*. 

During’ tlie cold ecasoniliG duties of iliese officers would 
cliiefly be in training reserve men, who should be assembled 
for a month at the time most convenient to the men them-^ 
selves. 

And during the hot weather these olBoers should be 
employed in recruiting. 

It will be necessary to give to each reserve man an 
annual grant of Us. 4 to enable him to kecj) up a suit of 
half-mounting. His regular clothing, arms, and accou- 
trements should be kept in store at the regimental head- 
quarters. 

In carrying out any measure on these general principles. 
His Honor thinks that advantage should bo taken to revise 
the pension rules. At present all soldiers are gmnted 
invalid pensions after a service of 15 years. The changes 
advocated arc as follows : — 


I. — ^AU men under 20 yoai’s' service declared physically 
unfit to he discharged with gratuity under the rules now 
in force, the maximum being 12 months' pa^’’, 

II. — All men of 20 3 'oavs' service and over declared 
physically unftt to be pensioned on their rank under existing 
regulations. 

III. — All men over 20 years' service, although physically 
Jtf, but declared hy a committee of regimental officers to be 
professionally unfit for active service, to be granted 4 or | 
or full peusious, according to length of service. 

IV. — ^To guard in a measure against cases of malinger- 
ing, a commanding officer should be invested with authoxity 
to commute pensions to gratuity’’ in cases when he considers 
a man has been malingeriDg. 

V. — All pensioners under 40 years of age to be considered 
liable to be called on to serve on garrison duty, unless de- 
clared by the invaliding committee to be incapable of per- 
forming garrison duty near tboir homes. 

Tlie cost of the foregoing proposals may bo thus roughly 
stated : — 


I. — ^Thc proposal to form a reserve of 200 men per 
regiment, or G,000 men per 30 regiments of infantry, would 
cause an excess expenditure in times of peace of Ks, 21,600 
per annum, the calculation being* based on the present 
strength of infantry regiments in ponce at G40 sepoys. 

II. — In extending this 'system to 15 cavalry regiments, 
there will be a saving of Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

III. — In carrying out the proposal for reserve centres 
and recniiting depdts, there will be an increase of Rs, 80,000 
per annum. 

IV. — No estimate is formed of the saving in regard to 
the proposals to alter the pension rules and pay of men on 
fxirlough or long leave. 

JIT, — Troojjs of Jfaiivc Sta(cs comidered as a reserve. 

The Licutenant-Govornor imsts that in the delibera- 
tions of the Army Commission the question of the perma- 
nent utilization of the contingents of Native States may find 
place. He can conceive no question move worthy of serious 
discussion by this competent body of officers. Nor docs 
His Honor doubt but that the difficulties which exist, 
and they arc nttraerous, can be mot and put aside. Should 
it be undesirable to at once extend the system generally, 
the Punjab, which has shown so excellent a spirit, and the 
forces of whose Chiefs are so well disciplined that they may 
be brigaded without shame . with regiments of the Indian 
army, might bo the proNunoc selected for first trying an 
experiment which eminently deserve trial, and which, in 
His Honor's opinion, would as certainly succeed. 

Cl S3 
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Tlis Honor is arrave tliat tlio conclusions o£ tlic Commit- 
tee o£ 1877 on tbe armament o£ Native States rvere generally 
opposed to tile principles vrliiclr lie licre advocates ; but lie 
would urge tliat tlie whole position of the question has been 
lately altered^ first bj' the imperative necessity of financial 
redaction, wliicU must be elfceted, even at some rislrj and 
secondly, by the rosnlts of the Cabul war, and the successful 
. employment of the Punjab Chiefs-’ eontingents. 

'Phe objections -wliieh may be raised against improviu"- 
tbe discipline and equipment of the troops of Native States, 
so as to malce them, efficient auxiliaries to our own forces in 
time of wai‘, are — 

(1) The danger of creating a really efficient body of 
troops not under our control, and which may be used by the 
Chiefs for purposes hostile to our Government ; 

(a) or may he used hy the Cbicf to create for himself 
a despotism m bis own State, which would he oppressive 
to his own nobles and subjects ; 

(3) or may become uncontrollable by the Chief, and he 
a source of danger to the peace of the empire, as it is not 
composed of the subjects of the Chief. 

These objections do not arise in the case of the Punjab 
Chiefs. 

In the first place, the Chiefs have shoivn themselves 
exceedingly loyal at all times, .and especially during the 
mutiny of 1857. There is no reason to suppose that this 
feeling will change, or that any feeling of hostility to the 
British Government is likely to grow up, so long as these 
States are treated with the same consideration as at present. 

The Chiefs are not in the same position as those of 
Bajputana and other pai-ts of India. They aro not feudal 
sovereigns, with a large body of nobles under them, who 
fm-nish the contingents of fighting men required for State 
purposes, nor are they foreign conquerors, of .a race different 
from that of the people over whom they rule. They have 
therefore no subjugation of their nobles and peoples to ac- 
complish which cannot he done hy the means already at 
their command. 

Their troops aro diwvn from the population of their own 
territories, and are not foreign meroenarios. 

The danger therefore of the troops being used for oppress- 
ing the subjects of the State, or becoming un controllable, is 
reduced to very small limits. The plans which Ilis Ilonor 
would propose for utilizing the troops of the Native States 
in this province are — 

(1) To make an agreement -with each Chief to furnish a 
certain number of disciplined troops as auxiliaries when re- 
quired to do BO. 

(3) These nmnhers might he ns follows ; — 





Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Kasliinu' 


_ 


3,000 

3?atiala 



300 

1,300 

Jhind 



300 

GOO 




300 

600 

Kapurtljnla 


• •• 

300 

600 

J3ahaAvalpxir 


• • • 

100 

300 

Malair Kotla 

... 

... 

60 

300 


Total 

... 

950 

G^500 

j 


Git.VKP ToTAii 6,450 


(3) In order that these troops should be mobile, each 
Chief should be desired to maintain mule carriage to the 
extent of one mule for every three men. 

(4) His Honor would not insist upon British officers 
being employed in training these troops, unless the Chief con- 
oerned desired snob a measure. The existing rules jwohibit- 
ing the employment of Europeans in. any State without the 
sanction oE the Government of India should remain in force. 
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’ Gl. arc tlio communications ilio con- 

Btraction of rvhioh appears io ho of tbo first 
luoment from ft inilitor^ point of view ? 


(5) iPho troops eliould be iuspeoted periodically at the 
hcad-qiiarter-s ot the State. Tliey should not be required to 
pertorm duties in British teiritory in times o£ peace but 
ehould be li.rble to be called out in times of nrarj either to serve 
in taking- the place of our troops in garrison duties^ or to 
take the field -with any British force. 

Cl. His Oonor thinks that the most important work in 
communications in a military point of view is (1) the com- 
pletion of the railway to Rawal Pindi ; (Z) its extension to 
Pesha-u-ar, including the bridging of the Indus. 

If a large body of troops are m.aintained in the Knram 
valley. His Honor would in that case urge the necessity of 
having a good metalled i-oad from Kawal Pindi into the 
Knram vallej'. Ho would also advoe.ate the construction 
of a good road through the Khyher, in -view to its being 
converted into a raihvay in the event of its being decided to 
connect Cahul with the railway systems of India. 

(Sd.) . S. BLACK, Colonel, 
jlTily. Scoj/.j Fiinjah Oovernmenl, 


No. 4SdC., dated Simla, Sth September 1S79. 

Prom — CoEONEE S. Black, Secretary to the Government, Punjab, Military Department, 

To — ^Tho President, Al-my Organization Commission, Simla. 

In paragraph a, clause 11 of the Government of India, Military Department, letter No. 3033. 
of the 7th July last, the Army Commission arc desired to give an opinion 'on the following 
question : — 

" Havinff regard to the alterations made in our frontier, aud rcdistriinlion of our frontier garrisons, is 
if tlesirahle to retain fAe JAunjah Frontier Force on ilsjpresenl fooling, or to place it, in part or altogether, 
under the orders cf iTte Commander-in-Chief A ” 

3. It is now nciu-ly 80 years since the Punjab Frontier Force -was first raised, and placed under 
tbs control of the Punjab Government, for the purpose of sticngthening the hands of the civil and 
political authority, in maintaining order on a border which bad always been a souree of trouble to the 
Sikh Go-vernmeut, and which, at the time of annexation, demanded from the Board of Administration 
the exoroise of considerable vigor for its better managemeat. 

3. During this period of nearly 30 years, the question of the control of this force has on three 
occasions boon exhaustively disoussod, and placed before the Governinont of India. On each occasion 
this Government has felt it necessary, with no jealous regard for its own dignity and power, but with, 
a sincoro desire to further the imperial interests and policy to advance those arguments which appeared, 
and still appear, to the Lieutenant-Governor irresistible in favor of maintaining intact the special 
Cbaracterifatics of this local force, without which it would lose its cliicf value and use. Its isolation 
was of immense advantage to the empire in 1857 j and although its position m.iy he considered .anoma- 
lous, the Lieutenant-Governor tbinlcs that the causes which secured the active loyalty of this small force 
during the sepoy -svav should be studied and not forgotten. 

4. In 1859-CO the question of placing the force under the orders of His Excellency the Command- 
or-in-Chief was for the first time considered ; and the views of the Lieutenant-Governor were communi- 
cated to the Government of India in letter No. 403, dated let October 1800, to which no reply was 
ever given. It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that Lord Cauning, the Governor-General, saw 
fit to leavG the existing system undisturbed. 

5. In 1803, after a visit to the frontier. Lord Strathnaicn again raised the question ; and for 'the 
second time the views of the Lieutenant-Governor were communicated in the papers which accompanied 
this Department letter No. SS9, dated 10th December 1863, to which a reply was received, conveying 
the decision of the Governor-Gener.al in Council in the following -ivords (letter No. 094, dated 39lh 
March ISG'L to Adjutant General) : — 

" The question whether the relations of the Punjab Force with the Punjab Government, and with 
His E.xcellenoy the Commandcr-in-Chief, are to remain as at present or not, has been considered and 
decided in the affirmjitive ; and the Governor-General in Council, on a revie-w of all that has been 
urged for aud against that decision, has no hesitation whatever in confirming it. Ho ohsorvos that Sir 
Hugh Hose himself has borne willing testimony to tlie efficiency of tlie force, -which indeed has been, 
amply proved hy an experience of 14 years ; and the few defects pointed out in its drill arc not such. 
His ISxoelloncy in Council thinks, as materially to affect the question j ryhilst the argument in favor 
of the maiul-cuancc of the existing system, based on the constitution of the force, and o-vx tho^ advairt- 
age of its being under the direct eonti-ol of -the Local Govex'nmcnt with reference to the special duties 
it has to porfox-m, is strengthened by oaeli year’s expei-ieneo. " 

6. Again in 1SG9 Sir Tfilliam Mansfield reopened the question in an able minute, dated the 
S5th August of that year ; and for the third time the opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor were 
reiterated in this Department letter No. 1 OS of the 19th March 1870. It is belie ved that the whole 
question came under the consideratioxx of the late LordlMayo ; but no orders wex-e issued on the subject, 
aud no change was made in the existing si stem. It is, however, a significant fact that, when this 
question came forward for discussion in.ihe sixring of 1870, Lord Napier had just assumed command 
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o£ tliG Indian army; nnd during^ tlie whole period of Ilis liordship's tenure of Iiis command. His 
Honor is not aware that any opinion or desire was ever expressed to alter the position of the Punjab 
Pronticr Force in its relations to the Hocal Government. 

7. As Sir Kobei'b Hgerton believes that the eiheient political management of the border has been, 
and still is, very considerably facilitated by tlie Punjab h*i*ontier Force being under tbe control of the 
Ijicutenant-Governor of the Province; and as His Honor is further convinced that, were it withdra'v\’u 
from his control, tbe efficiency of the administration would he seriously ‘impaired, and the strength 
of the frontier line of defence permanently wenhened, he is desirous of placing before the Army 
Commission, not only bis own opinions, hut the opinions of former Hieutonant-Governors on the 
following points : — 


(a) How the force came into existence as a separate body from the rest of the army of Bengal. - 
(^) llcasons of the Governor-General for placing it under the Local Government. 

(c) Description of frontier. Changes made in strength of force for frontier defence. - 
{(f) jMilitia omjdoyed. 

(e) Constitution and duties of force. 

(/) Reasons for maintaining local character of the Punjab Frontier Force under the control of 
the Local Government. 

(ff) Finally, how the duties of the Punjab Frontier Force can be ap^^ropriately extended under 
the altered condition of the frontier. 

8. At the annexation of the Punjab, in 184-9, the Board of Administration succeeded to an in- 

+ 1 « T> • 1 T' *• r? • t. lieritancc of anarchy, the result of the Sikh manajre- 

(«J How tiic Panial) Frontier Force came into ex- , .-i • . ’’ 4 - i* . • , i i 

istcuce ns a separate tody. ment of f heir traus-Indus distiuets. The whole country 

was studded vfth forts, each the head-quarters of "a 
robber-chief ; and the revenue was collected by .an army, or not collected at all. The Board, under 
these circumstances, found it necessary to eiry;>lo 3 ’’ some of the Sikh troops, and took the elite of that 
force, which Major Edwardes had enlisted and commanded during the Sikh war. 

9. But for the more permanent protection of the western frontier other arrangements were pro- 
posed; and soon after annexation the Board received authority to raise five regiments of cavalry and 
five regiments of infantry for service in the trans-Indus distiacts. 

1 U. In the course of IS months these regiments tvero raised, and equipped on the irregular s^'stem ; 
(S) I!c»so..,of thoGovomor-Go^ralfor plaoiBg tim ^“<1 D.illiousie, in OctoW 1850, explained his 

Punjab Frontier Force under tlic Local Goveruiucufc. reasons toi placing this tron tier force under the author- 
ity of the Board of Administration. Ilis Lordshi]) 
said : His object was to secure for the Local Goverament the full and complete control of military 

means, sufficient to effect an}'- object wbiqb political considerations may, in their judgment, render it 
expedient to secure on the distant frontier. 

At the same time the ati'ongth of the force was fixed; certain reductions of the Sikh levies wore 
directed; the organization of three field batteries of artillery was ordered; and the appointment of a 
brigadier to the command of the force was 'sanctioned. 

11. It was the conviction that the hill tribes must bo pro'mptly dealt with by an able and expe- 
rienced local force that determined the Supreme Government to adopt these measures; and it is evi- 
dent that Lord Dalbousie was aware of the necessity of strengthening the hands of the Civil Govern- 
ment. In June 1862 lie thus addressed the Board of Administration 


Para. 10. — ^The Govemor General thinks it expedient, in order to prevent any further misap- 
prehension, that the powers of your Board, in relation to the militaiy authorities, should be more 
definitely declared. 

‘^11. Your Board, His Lordsliip in Council observes, although humble in its official title, is 
loaded with a greater responsibility, and exercises more important functions in regard to our foreign 
relations, than the Government of Madras or Bomba^y or any other Local Government of India. The 
nature of the frontier entrusted to youv Board, and'tlie character of the restless enemy' with which w’G 
have there to deal, call for a x>tonipt and decided course of action, which would oftentimes be impaired 
by a reference even to Lahore ; while it is not difficult to imagine a conourrence of events which would 
render it of the highest importance that your Boai-d should have the power of acting effectively -without 
-waiting for the sanction of the Supreme Govcriiment, which, under all ordinary circumstances, it 
would be the duty of y^our Board to seek. But there cannot be two masters having the power to 
control public measures; and as tbe distance at which the Supreme Government is placed obliges it to 
delegate the mastery to some uutliority, and as your Bo ^ * - ' ■ ’ ■ to receive that power in 

order that your means may be commensurate with j'our ' . military’- authority cannot 

be admitted to any co-ordinate power with yrour Board, or allowed to refuse your requisitions, except 
on exclusivcty military grounds.^-’ 

12, Some of tbe considcretions which existed when the order fiom which the above extract is 
taken was passed, have been modified by the construction of the telegraph ; but tbe necessity for 
checking promptly the incursions of a restless enemy remains in full force ; and it is most important 
for the efficient administration of the border, and the preservation of x>nblie safety trans-Iiidtis, that 
the control of the Punjab Frontier Force should remain, with the Punjab Government, in whose hands 
it has proved a most effective means of maintaining the peace of the border. 

13. For a description of the frontier, which has still to bp guarded, an extract from a Frontier 
(c) -Deqeription of Hie frontier, amn^cs made in memorandum written in 1S76 (paragraphs 3 to 10 and 

strengili of the force on tlie Ihio of tlie frontier dc- SO to 21) is hereto appended (marked A), and will 

. g'ive all the information required without lengthening 

tills loiter. But it maj' he as well here to note the several changes made in the several arms of the 
force, ill order to mark its growth up to the present time. 

jiTilllerif . — Three field hatlcries-and one garnson batteiy were raised iti 1849, subsequently reor- 
ganized and officered. 

In 1855 the Hazara i^Iountain Battery, and in 1S58 the Peshaw-ar ^Mountain Battery, were added 
to the Punjab Frontier Force. * 
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In 1869 one field battery was reduced j in. 1877 the remaining two field batteries were converted into 
mountain batteries. The artillery now consisting of four mountain batteries and one garrison battery. 

Cavalry. — The cavalry consists of five regiments ; no change having been made in the number of 
regiments. 

The corps of guides was raised in 1846. Since its first formation its strength has been increased. 

Corps oC Guiaos. ' annexation of the Punjab it was placed under 

the Commissioner of Peshawar, and located at Murdan, 
for the defence of the Yusafzai border. Its commandant was invested with magisterial powers, and 
held civil charge of the Yhisafeai portion of the Peshawar district. In 1855 the corps of guides was 
incorporated with the Punjab Frontier Force. Raised as '' guides,” and composed of varied elements, 
an endeavour has been made to preserve the distinctive character of this fine coips ; and about one- 
eighth of its numbers have in late years gone through a course of instruction in military sketching and 
reconnaisance at Roorkec. 

Infaniry, — ^Five regiments of infantry were raised in 1849. Tlio Sind camel corps was sent 
Panjan iafaatry and Sind camol corp.. ‘'he frontier in 1850, and in 1853 avas converted into 

a regiment of infantry, taking its place in the force 
as the Gth Punjab Infaniry. As these regiments took up their positions in the defence of the border, 
the iiTcgular Sikh levies were gradnlly reduced. 

In 1846 the four regiments of Sikh local infantry were raised for civil duties in the eis-Sutloj 
Sikli infantr districts and the Jullundur Roah. After annexation, 

it was determined to employ these regiments on the 
frontier, and to withdraw certain police battalions from tbc frontier to -the cis-Iudus districts. In 
1854' and 1855 these four regiments were ordered to the frontier, and became a part of the Punjab 
Frontier Force. 

In 1858 the 5th Regiment of Goorkhas was raised, and located in Hazara, and placed 
_ _ under the orders of the Brigadier Commanding the 

Hazara Goorlrba Battalion. -r. * i -n» , • -ra ^ ® 

Punjab i'vontier Force. 

14'. Tlius it will be seen that up to 1S55 the limits of the command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force extended from ICohat to Sind, and that the force consisted of — 

is batteries of artillery. | - 6 regiments of cavahy. 

6 regiments of infantry. 

After 1855 the troops at Murdan and at Abhottabad were added to the command; and the force 
was increased by — 

2 mountain batteries. 1 4 Sikh infantry regiments. 

1 corps of guides. ) 1 Goorkha regiment. 

But there is also a body of militia whioli has been intermingled with the Punjab Frontier Fore® 

and has materially assisted in the defence of the fron- 
tier. These men* are employed in conjunction with 
the military in holding a chain of outposts for a distance 
of 450 miles, from Lattammar, in the Bannn district, 
to the Sind border. Hiey are commanded by the 
cavalry commandant in each district, but are enlisted 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 

15. Some militia or levies have always been 
employed in tlie defence of tbo border in Bannn and tbc 
Derajat. Tlieir numbers fell to a minimum in 1856; but on the outbro.ak of tbc mutiny in 1857, 
several of the Punjab frontier regiments had to be withdrawn from the.Crontier, and their places had 
to be taken by levies raised by the district officers. In the Ivohat district the outpo=ts and the fort 
of Bahadur Khel were made over to the Khattak Chief. In Bannn and the derajat bodies of levies had 
to be regularly entertained. 

IG. tVlien the troops returned after the termination of the war, in 1859, these levies came under 
reorganization and gradual reduction. Finally, in 1S62, when further reductions became imperative, the 
levies were fixed at 403 horsemen and 217 footmen, and placed under the military authorities. At 
that time the 6Ui Police Battalion, heretofore maintained at Dera Ismail IChan for civil duties, was 
disbanded. . - _ 

17. At various times the policy of employing militia has been discussed. It is reassuring to 
know that these men can, under any sudden emergency, be entrusted with the joint defence of our 
border line ; and it is generally admitted that there are advantages in giving- some military soivieo 
to the Chiefs and people of the border, as the best means of afiordiug an outlet to their martial spirit, 
and enlisting their sympathies in favor of Government and order. ^ 

This was fully recognized by the Committee assembled to consider the question of the host means 
of improving the defence of the border in the Peshawar division, and uhose recommendations, 
supported by the Dieutenant-Governor, have been generally approved by the Government of India. 

As this system has worked well. Ills Honor would he sorry to see any change. Disagreements 
between the political officer who enlists and the militaiy officer who commands seldom arise ; but when 
they do occur, they are easily adjusted, as both officers are under the same controlling .authority. 

IS. The regiments of the Punjab Frontier Force guard the entire length of frontier, with the ex- 

^ 1 T i- i r ception of a part of tho Peshawar vallei^ against the 

fe) Constitutiou and duties of the forco. . * . n •* i a i a j -i ? a- j-u 

' incursions ot mdepcnclent border tubes. Ineluaing the 

temporary increase lately made on account of tbc Afghan war, tbo force consists of — 

Artillery ... ... ... ... ... 985 men 

Cavalry ... ... .... ... ... 2,9G4< ,, 

Infantry ... ... ... ... • ... 10,137 ,, 

, 14,036 


(d) employed. 

• 403 Imrsomon 
217 footmou 

G20 

389 horsemen 
200 footmen 


^ Sanctioned in 1862. 

As reduced in 1873-74. 


but the normal strength may be taken at 12,500. 
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It is composed o£ many races, cWefly of Sikhs, Punjabi Mubammadans, Dogras and Patbans. 
Tbo Hindu element preponderates, there being 7,849 of Hindus to 8,171 Muhammadans. 

The following statement gives details : — 




Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Totivl. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Hindustani 

J Muhammadans 
* ( Hindus 

11 

617 

154 

782 


782 

S 

203 

859 

665 

665 



TMusalmans 

461 

298 

2,US 

2,877 


8,877 


j Hindus 

95 

151 

67 

813 

313 

Panjabi 

. -! Sikhs 

864 

919 

3,254 

4,537 

4,537 

- - 1 

1 Kukas 

■t 1 - 


5 

5 

5 



I^Dogras 

... 

ico 

1,411 

1,571 

1,571 

... 

Pathana 

f within border 

... 

545 

1,131 

1,676 


1,676 

■ "i beyond border 

... 

65- 

771 

836 

... 

836 

Goorkhas 

... 



858 

.858 

858 


Other classes 


1 

6 

9 

16 

... 

... 



935 

2,964 

10,137 

14,030 

7,849 

6,171 


Out of the force of 14,000 men, 886 aro Patbans from independent territory, mostly Afridis, who 
readily take service. The policy of enlisting men of independent tribes with whom bostiJitics aro not 
improbable bas been sometimes questioned, and recent esperienoes during the late war with Afghan- 
istan have caused some doubts to arise in regard to tbo usefulness of the Afridi ns a soldier in the 
ranks of the Bengal army. Opinions aro divided on the subject j but His Honor, having regard to the 
good service rendered by men of this class, secs no sufficient reason for excluding them from the army, 
or for mistrusting them. Amongst the Native officers of the army are to be forind some Afridis, who 
have, by their loyalty and courage, established for themselves a reputation. Por instance — 

(1) Suhadar-Major Payah (Sirdar Bahadur), 1st Punjab Infantry. 

(3) Suhadar-Major Abdulla Khan (Sirdar Bahadur), S6th Native Infantry. 

(3) Subadnr blauladad (Bahadur), 20th Native Infantry. 

It is quite probable that of late years sufficient earo has not been devoted to enlistments. But 
His Honor thinks that with due restrictions on enlistments, and with tbo introduction of cheeks on de- 
sertion,^ this class of recruits may prove, under certain circumstances, most useful soldiers, whilst good 
must result from having some men of this tribe, pensioned or in service, favorably disposed towards 
Government. In 1878 there were 700 Afridis in the Punjab Prontier Povee. Out of this number, 
there were the following deseitions during the 14 months, from Ist January 1878 to 25th Pebrunry 
1879 

HTth their arms ... ... ... ... 14 

"Without their arms ... ... ... ... 37 


Total 


51 


19. The duties imposed on regiments in the defence of the border varies very much in each 
district. In Hazara the troops hold the Haripur fort, and an outpost in the Agi'or valley. 

In Yusafzai the guides hold positions on the border, whenever the state of feeling in any ti'iha 
renders such a measure necessary. The head-quarters of the corps is only 20 miles from the border. 

In ICohat 6 posts (including the fort of Bahadur Khci) have usually been held ; but tbe recent 

occupation of tbe Kuram valley necessitates changes and 
t Seo statDrornt iQ r.rpmaii B of oatjoats additional posts in that direction. In the Bannu district 
ordmaulyholaty and m.lma, outposts. In the Hera Ismail Khan district 

tlicre are 13 ouiposts. In Dera Ghazi I^han there ai*o 16 outposts. t 

In all these posts cavalry are placed^ ready to move out on the receipt of information of raids 
committed or threatened. In some of the larger posts detachments of infantry are placed, generally 
vrith the object of liolding the post, whilst the cavalry move out in pursuit of marauders. 

The outposts and the militia are under the special charge of the commandant of the cavalry 
regiment in each district; but all opeiations which the ]|>osts are not strong enough to undertake are 
directed by the officer commanding the district, who is assisted hj^ the local knowledge of the district 
civil officer and the tribal Chiefs, Ho conflict of authority or inconvenience is found to arise from this 
eeparation of civil and military authority. It has indeed the best results; and in the normal and 
peaceful state of the border, it merely represents that division of labor ■which aids and ensures good 
administration, 

_20. It will be seen from the description which has been given of the duties ^jorformed by the 
Punjab Frontier Force, tbe nature of the country iir which the force is employed, and the character or 


• Note- — ^As a safosnard against t'hf’ ddeertion of Afridis or trnna-border Patbans, a proposal has 'beeR made fo tbo Govern- 
Went of India to tcquire all reormts wbose Ucames lie across the border ta Bubscrib© to a fwnil to a limit of Rs. 50. 'niis sum^to 
, refniiilcd OT nlyibarge from tbo wervice, other classes, British subjects, tbo verification of recniita bv the civil outbority 

I* consiuorcd & suCicicnt guai-autco. ^ 


1 
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tlie enemy with whom it has to contenlj that the service is one requiring special training and local 
knowledge in both officers and men. These qualifications are acquired, and maintained under the 
present-system ; and it would be difficult to make any change without impairing tlie efficiency of this 
local forcCj and rendering it necessary to increase the strength of the frontier garrisons, or to employ a 
largo body of semi-military police to perform the duties which the Punjab Frontier Force now under- 
takes. 

21. The arguments which exist in favor of the Punjab Frontier Force remaining ''local,” and 

(/) Erasons for maiiitiinlng the local clmrac- favor of this force continuing under the control of 

ter of the Piinjai) Frootier Force, and the control tlic liocal Government, appear to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
of tho Local Government. ) 3 e ag strong now as they wore in the early days of the 

Punjab. 

They are clearly stated, in forcible terms, by Sir Neville Chamberlain and the late Major James 
in the following extracts : — 

Sir Neville C/iatiiherlaiii, 1860. 

" Tliat by localizing tho force, both officers and men get accustomed to hill wai-fare, and learn the 
nature of tho duties they are called upon to perform when entering the passes. They also become conver- 
sant witli tbe bistoiy and cbaracter of the different tribes, and are able to appreciate the true nature 
and tendency of tbe reports which reach them from the border. 

" 'Phat tbe officers of tbe force at present lake an interest in the people of the border and border 
politics, and are closely associated with the district officers. Should the force he delocalized, and not 
remain under the Punjab Government, tbe officers will naturally confine tbomselves to their military 
duties, and cease to feel any interest in the people and its country. 

" That the duties of the force partake partly of a political and police, as well as military character, 
and that, whilst both the civil and military officers ai-c \mder the control .and orders of the Local 
Government, diilevcnees seldom occur, and whenever they' do, are easily adjudicated. If the force were 
not under the Local Government, all differenocs would have to he decided between the head military 
and civil authorities, 

“ That tho force being under tho control of the Local Government, slrcngtlicns its authority on 
the border, and enables it to give employment to men of family and influence. That the system of 
frontier defence requires the officers and men of the Punjab Frontier Force to act in concert with 
the militia of the border, both in times of peace and in the field ; and that whilst this system is quite 
practicable under one controlling authority, it would be most difficult under any other arrangement.’' 

Major James in 1860. 

"Every one who has been engaged in expeditions on this frontier must admit that it is a peculiar 
style of warfare, requiring special training of officers and men. Independent of the hai-assing duties 
attendant on campaigning everywhere, there are peculiar difficulties to be encountered in the hills on 

tho border, and which are overcome by practice only. I have no hesitation in saying that troops 

freshly and indisciaminately brought to the work would fail : even physically they would break down. 

» * * * 

" Then, again, it must ho remembered that we never meet tho enemy in masses. They skip like 
goats about tho hills ; they try to lead us into unforeseen difficulties, and to take us at disadvantage. 
It is necessary to occupy many points, and to kcei> up communications with them all. This involves 
the detachment of many parties ; and Native officers and non-commissioned officers are frequently com- 
manding small, hut important, posts, in which intelligence, care, and prudence are as indispensable as 
courage. 

* * * * «• 

" Nothing which I have said can, I trust, ho considered as in any way disparaging to the officers 

and men of the other divisions of the ai-my. I simply assert that whilst the main principles of war 
must he the same everywhere, yet its details arc necessarily dependent on the character of the country 
and of the eneraj’-, and that these can be mastered only by experience and practice. Any attempt to 
theorize will prove abortive ; and just as peculiar training is necessary for the various departments of the 
same profession in- civil life, so is it essential in the army.” 

22. It is a fact that the political management of the border has been very largely assisted by a 
local force, acquainted with the country, and always ready and anxious to carry out, to the best of their 
ability, any orders which may he issued by tbe Civil Government. Tho duties ax’e sometimes perhaps 
more of a police than a military character ; but no difficulties arise in their perfoi-manee, and officers and 
men, from exijerienee, instinctively know wha't is wanted, and what has to he done. Besides this, 
it is an uudoubted advantage to any Government to have at its command a selected general officer, 
and a body of officers, ready and able, from experience and local knowledge, to afford advice and 
information on any question afFccting border management, or the correction of any offending tribe. 

23. Another ai-gumont against delocalizing the Funjab Frontier Force was urged by Sir Kobert 
Montgomery in bis minute dated 3rd December 1S02 : — 

" Let us suppose that tbo arrangements now .advoc.Med by Sir Hugh Rose had been introduced 
before the mutinies, and instead of a local force, distinct from the regular army in organization and 
sympathies, it had been i>laced under tlie Commandcr-in-Chief, and incorporated and intermixed with 
the sepoy regiments. Then, in all probability, instead of remaining loyal and contributing essentially, 
as it did, to the restoi-ation of order, it would have taken part in the iusuiTectlon, and greatly added 
to the difficulties of the time. The same circumstances may not recur. But I cannot hut think that 
one great lesson of the mutinies was, not to trust to one uniform system j not to break doivn the dis- 
tinctions of race and character, which preclude the combinations of Native troops ; not again to stake 
all upon one cast, but to build our- ship in compartments, and, by some— varieties of constitution, 
prevent tho circulation of any secret poison throughout the body. It would be assuming too much to. 
predicate that no sudden emotion can again simultaneously convulse the whole army of India ; and, in 
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my opinion, it will be well not to dispense witli one o£ the cheeks which has already in practice Tctained 
a section o£ it in allegiance.” 

This argument has, from change of circumstances, lost some of its force, but it should not be 
wholly disregarded. 

24. Ample testimony has been already given of the efficiency of the regiments composing the 
Punjab Frontier Force. II' it wore otherwise, or if the regiments as a military body did not compare 
well ■with the rest of the Bengal Native army. His Honor could then see some reason for placing the 
force under the orders of His Evcellenoy the Comraander-in-Chief ; but happily no reason of this kind 
exists for the change. 

25. If it be contended that the whole of tho Bengal Native army, or tho whole of the garrisons 
of the Punjab, should have the advantage of tho special training on the frontier which has made tho 
Punjab Frontier Force efficient, the reply is, that it is impracticable to give this training to the array 
at large without sacrificing the effieieixcy which is obtained by the use of a comparatively small local 
force, and without incurring a largely increased expenditure. Tho introdnotion of such a system would 
tend to make the Punjab Frontier Force more exclusively military ; and would certainly end in such a com- 
plete separation of militaiy and civil authority as would necessitate tho employmentof an increased police 
force under civil control for the duties whicK the Punjab Frontier Force, as now constituted, performs 
60 efficiently. Should the force be transferred to His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliicf, some pre- 
cautions will doubtless ho taken to prevent any of the evils which Sir Kohert EgertOn anticipates. These 
may bo efEeetivc for a time; but tbc tendency of all military organization is to reduce everything to 
one system. The special precautions enjoined at first will he found troublesome and anomalous, and 
tbc Punjab Frontier Force will become, in all respects, part of tbo regular ai-my, bound by tbc same 
rules wbioli apply to troops in more settled parts of the country ; and will lose that relation to the civil 
power which at present makes it so efficient an instrument for preserving peace on the frontier. 

2C. But His Honor cannot help regarding this force as a part of the army of Bengal, lent, as it 
were, to the Eoeal Government, for special service on a specially oiveumstanced border. It is ready 
for any service in any country, and it rcg.ards the Commandcr-in-Chief as its military head } and His 
Honor would be glad of the introdueliou of any measures (short of delocalization or entire separation 
from the Local Government) which will strengthen this feeling, and which will remove the disadvant- 
age under which the officers of the force h.ivo, rightly or wrongly, boon supposed, to labor, that on 
account of its not being directly under the orders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf, theii: 
war services arc not so i-oadily aekuowlodgcd and recognized by the head of tho army in India as 
they would hove been if the force had not been removed from his immediate control. 

27. For some time past a considerable iroition of the Punjab Frontier Force has been serving 

under the orders of His Excellency tho Commandor-in- 
G) How the duties of tbs runjat Frontier rorco ran Chief. This has reduced the frontier garrisons mueh 
the frontier, below thoir normal strength — a measure wiuch. can 

only be considered as temporary^ and not safe to con- 
tinue. Stilly with referenco to possible rodxiction, and to the opinions expressed in my letter 
2 ^ 0 , d-06C. of the lOtli Axigust^ it appears to His Honor feasible^ without incurring any undue 

Tiskj to include in the duties of the Punjab Frontier Force the protection of the Knrram valley, if 
assisted by a body of militia. In my letter above quoted. Ills Honor remarked that reductions in 
frontier garrisons could not be made by any system of concentration. The considerations which apply' 
to garrisons in the Punjab proper do not apply strictly, or in the same degree, to frontier stations. 
Put, after carefully considering this subject, Ilis Honor thinks that it will bo quite possible to 
undertake the whole military occupation of the ncwl^'^-assigncd territory of Kuram when the troops 
belonging to tho Punjab i’loutier Force return from Afghanistan. 

His Honor labor’s under the disadvantage of not having seen, many of the reports which 
have doubtless been made regarding this new territory ; but he has learned something of tho nature of 
the counti’y' and the people from the report by Colonel H. 13. Xiumsden of his journey in 
1857, and also in other ways. His Honor believes there would be no difficulty in holding this new 
territor^’^ ,£or administrative purposes, with the following force, considering the additional sti’ength 
which we gain by our present relations ’^vith the Cabul Government : — 7 

1 mountain battery. 

J regiment of cavalry, 

4 regiments of infantry. 

&9. On tho return of regiments of the force now serving under the orders of His Excellency the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, a force of this strength can be furnished from the Punjab Frontier Force, as 
shown in statement given in appendix C. The precise localities for occupation by troops and militia 
can be settled hereafter, as a matter of detail, into which tho Liieulenant-Governor does not now enter. 

SO, It will also be possible, and j^jcrhaps advisable, in the Xiieutenant-Governov^s opinion, to con- 
vert one of the Punjab infantry regiments and one of the cavalry regiments into a corps of guides 
for special service in ICuram ; employing the commandant and other senior officers in conducting the 
civil administration of the country. If, however, such an arrangement is not compatible with the 
highest military efficiency, on account of the number of British officers being limited to tho military 
requirements of regiments. His Honor would propose the appointment of a selected military officer 
to hold military command of the troops in ICuram and political and civil charge of the administration 
of the valley, assisted b 3 ’‘ a small civil eta'ff, the strength, of which might he hoi’caffeer detci'mined. 

• p the Zuimuklits and Orakzais settle down, it may he possible to reduce the 

mfantry to three regiments, the extra or foiu’th regiment being in that case placed in reserve at 
Kohat. 

SS. If it is dcsiied to keep British infantry rt^iments in the valley for sanitary reasons, and to 
eep up a force in the valley for tho piii’poso 'of watching Cabul, the .strength of this force should he 
regu a eel hy military considerations, vrhich. should not bo mixed up with the civil administration of tho 
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oounlry. It will be seen tbat a gari'ison for Kuram can be obtained from tlie Punjab Frontier Force 
as now constituted, tliere being no extra expense incurred in tbo military occupation of tbe new terri- 
tory. In fact, the perfoi-mance of increased duties witb an uu augmented force is iii reality equivalent 
to a reduction. 


APPENDIX A. 

JSxtracf, ^laragrajtJts 3 to 10 and 20 to Zii from Frontier 'Memorandum. 

Para. 3. The north-west frontier of tbe Pun jab comprises the six districts of Hazara, Peshawar, 
_ ,, ... *• ICohat,Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan : 

Gonoral description of tlia frontier. rri- rn i.- r- -ii t 

the line of frontier being conveniently held to extend 
from a point on the river Jhelum, half-way between the hill sanitaria of Abbottabad and Murree, 
rnnuiiig duo north with the Kaghan ranges into the high Himalayas, nearly to Chillis, and then 
descending to the south till it touches the Indus, where that river emerges from the hills at Torbeyla. 
Turning to the north to' enclose the fertile plain of Yiisafzni, it again takes a southerly direction, 
where it crosses the Swat river, and from that point descends almost due south till it touches Kasmor 
on the Indus, on the border of Sind. The frontier line has never bcenjjtrietly deliiicd, and the bound- 
ary shown on maps is merely that of the topogi-aphical survey, the limits of which were influenced by 
considerations of departmental convenience, and not of general polle 3 -. 

Two of these districts, H.azara and Kohat, are hilU", and in parts mountainous. The other four 
are almost level plains, only broken bj' deep ravines and torrent beds, which make even the Peshawar 
valley difficult for the movements of e.avali-j- .and guns. 

The characteristics of the people inhabiting them differ almost as much as the char.aeter of the 
districts themselves ; and it is neeessarj', iu as few words as possible, to describe each district before 
giving an account of the indeiiendcnt tribes be 3 -ond the border, and of the S 3 ’stem by which they are 
controlled, 

4. Tlic area of the Hazara district is 2,835 square miles, and it is 95 miles in length. The land 

revenue amounts to Rs. 2,21,300, and the gross revenue 
The Hn/ara district. 2,52,922, per annum. The upper portion, special- 

ly that known as Kaghan, is entirely composed of mountain ranges, covered with magnilicont forests ; 
the lower portion of the district is, although elevated, more level, and, possessing an abundant supply 
of water, produces excellent crops. The population, numbering .367,218 persons, is generally peaceable 
and uuwai-like. Its largest element consists of immigrants expelled, some centuries ago, from the 
neighbouring Swat valhy, a physically weak and contemptible race. These form nearly a third of 
the inhabitants of the Ilazara district ; nearly half of the remainder is composed of descendants from 
liajput and other Hindu tribes, Gujars, Ghakkavs, Dauds, and Karols, who have for the most part 
adopted the iMuhammadau creed. Th 03 ' are industrious and good cultivators, and form the best 
part of tho Hazara population. Descoudairts of Afghan immigrants, related to the Yusnfzai and other 
tribes in tbe neighbourhood, constitute a fifth of the whole. It has, of recent 3 'car's, beerr asserted that 
the iirlrabitants of the Ilazara district are of a fierce arrd warlike disposition, and exoeed'ngl 3 ' diflrcult 
to control j but ibis false idea is really duo to tire fact of their rebelling against the oppression of the 
Sikh occupation. Tho country no doubt is mqurrtaiuous and strong j but tho people, though lilrgious, 
are singrrlarl 3 ^ unwarlike in their habits. Their ti-eatmeirt has been so liberal, and tbe assessment of 
land rovemre so light rmder British rule, that they are geuerally content. That thG 3 ’ are prosperorrs 
is shown by the largo anruial export of silver from the district ; and the oirl 3 ' Ilazar a difllcirlties of late 
3 -ears have been in connection >vith certain unruly independent tr ibes, who uill beboreaftev referred to. 

5. The Peshawar district contrasts remarkably with that just described. Coirsistirrg of- a rvide 

' and level ))Iain, it is abuudarrtly rvatored b 3 ' tbe large 
Tlic Pcskarvar distiict. rivers of Swat and Kabul, and is broken otd 3 - by deep 

ravines, -wbreh intersect it in every direction. Tbo area, 2,497 square miles, is somewhat less than that 
of Hazara; but tho land rovemre, which exceeds Rs. 6,51,000 per autrurn, is larger than irr an 3 - other 
frontier district. The length from north to south is 50 miles ; but the border adjoining indepiendent 
territory is 170 miles lo -t -.--. - - ’ands of the Jaduns, Bonerwals, Swatis, Ranizars, Utmau 

Khcl, Mohmimds, and i. , ' and tairatical tribes, l-korn Sikh and Afghan dn 3 -s Pesha- 

war has had' an infamous reputatiorr for the charactoi- of its inhabitants, who rcqrtired for their corr- 
trol the sternqst administrators the Sikh Governmerrt had at its commarrd, and for its climate, which, 
owin" to the excessive in-igation from the streams and rivers, and aho from the vallc 3 ' being 
enclo'sed b 3 - lofty hills, is, at certain seasons of the 3 'car, pcstilcrrtial in the extreme. The iribahitants 
arc etTangel 5 ’ mixed. Ninety-five per cent, are i\Iubamm.adanE, the few Hindus beiug found as 
bankers, mcrcliarrts, and sbopkeepers in the city of Peshawar and the larger villages. This obscr-\-- 
atiori itrdeed .applies to all tbe districts south of Peshawar. The population is jMuhammadau, the 
Hindus beirrg but a small minoril 3 -, c.aiT 3 'ing on mone 3 '-lending and trading in the towns. The 
majority is of P.atban blood ; for tbe census estimate of 4 0 per cent, is believed to bo eousiderably 
below the mark, and 00 iier cent, to represent it more rrcarl 3 '. Tbe total popiilatiorr of tbe district is 
rather more than half a million, of which about one-sixth are Yusafzais, an Afgharrclatr inhabiting the 
high plain to the north. After tho YirsaC/ais the most important tr-ibo is the jNIobmurrd, about 30,000 
irr number, and related to tbo irrdejrerrdent tribe of the same name heyorrd the border. The remainder 
of tbo popul.atiou is made rrp of nnmerous Afghan tribc.s, representing all the tribes arrd elans on the 
Peshawar border, and Punjabi IMubanimadans from cis-lndus districts. 

6. The district of Kolrtrt is almost entirely composed of a S 3 -stem of low ban-en hills, from which 

it derives its name, iiitormingled witb small but fertile 


The Kohat district. 


gfos*® revenue of Ks. 1^98^107 per anuiim 


valie 3 -s. Its area is 2,&:39 square miles ; arrd it 3 *iclds a 
, of which Rs. 94,213 is from the land. The importance of 

a 35 
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tlie district is due to tlic existence o£ extensive salt mines, tlie produce of wliiclx is used tiirougliout tlio 
trans-Indus territory and Afghanistan, and 'wliieli, cliicfly from political considerations, is taxed mucli 
more liglitly than the produce of the Jhelum mines, which supply the greater'part of Xorlh India to 
the east of the Indus. The Afiadis are the principal carriers ; and the power of being able to raise the 
price or stopping the supply of this necessary article is an important means of controlling this and the 
neighbouring tribes. The city of Peshawar is the central depot of the salt trade, from whence it is taken 
by traders to Jelallahad, Kashmir, and Kbasgar, and exchanged for the xxrodnee of those countries. The 
Sikh Government charged the same rates on the Kohat as on the red Jhelum salt, without any knon-n 
injurious eifeet on the trade ; hut their income from this source never exceeded half a lakh of rupees, 
which is now doubled, notwithstanding the exceedingly low rate of duty levied. The inhabitants of 
this district, amouuliiig to 145,4 19, of -whom 102,'13 I are Afghans, are, in the north, Khattaks, one 
of the finest tribes on the whole of the frontier, who supply our regiments with many of their best 
soldiers. The Bangash tiahc is almost as numerous, amounting to 31,312, and generally is ijuiet 
and well-disposed. The Kohat valley, which runs up to Afghan territory as far as the Knrm river, is 
well-watered and fertile ; but the trade of Kohat, as its political importance, is centred in its mines of 
grey salt. 


7. Bannu is a fiat, open plain, like Peshawar, and, like it, abundantly watered by the Kurm and 
Tbc Bamm district. Gumhcla rivers. The rmnfall being exceedingly scanty, 

cvtltivauou \s almost entirely dependent upon magaticn 
from those streams. The area of the Bannu district is 3,171 square miles; and a large sub-division 
named from its principal town, Mianwali, lies eis-Indns. In this part of the district there is a larger 
proportion of Ilindu cultivators than in the trans-Indus portion, where Banmichis, a mongrel Af- 
ghan tribe, are .about the worst specimens of the race on the frontier — avaricious, litigious, bigoted, and 
false. Their physique,' owing to the malarious climate, is as degr.adcd as their morals. 'Pliey are 
cowardly and unw.arlike ; and on this account give less trouble than the next most important section 
of the population, the Waziris, who are in appearance and in character immeasurably their superiors. 
The south of the Bonnu district is inhabited by the Marwatis, a hig-h-castc Pathan race, brave, simple, 
and honest, who form as great a contrast as can bo conceived to their northex-n neighbours, the Bannu- 
chis. Their countiy, a high plain with water so far below the surface that few weils can he sunk, is 
almost entirely dependent on rainfall for its crops, receiving in a few tracts partial irrigation from 
the mountain streams. Tlie people are, hoivovor, in spite of gi’cat natural difficulties, successful agri- 
culturists. They are exceedingly well disi>oscd torrnrds the British Govenimont j and orimo against 
property is mro among them. The laud revenue of the district is Rs. 4,33,S5S per annum, and the 
total revenue Es. d,70,970, raised from a poimlation of 2b7,54'7 persons. 


8 . The district of Dora Ismail Khan, separated from !Marwat hy a range of hills which here crosses 

m T, T -1 TO 1 , the Indus and joins the Salt Range in Rawal Pindi and 

Jhelum, 16 .a long strip of country, measuring 193 miles 
from north to south, dropping with an almost imperceptible slope from ' the independent hills to the 
Indus. That portion of it which has a sufficiency of in-igatiou is fertile, and especially the Tank valley, 
which till recently has remained in semi-independent cbmgo of its hereditary Chief. In a great part of 
the district, however, tlie rainfall being very small and irrigation wanting, the country is little better 
than a desert, and can only ho cultivated in those exceptional years when abundant rain may happen to 
fall. The population of the interior of the district is as peaceable and orderly as that of any eis-Indus 
territory, in which, indeed, by far the larger portion of this district lies ; but this, with the exception 
of the low lauds near the river, or where water is sufficiently near to permit wells to he sunk, is hut 
thinly peopled and little cultivated. The manner in which cultivation has been extended since the last 
settlement in this wild and difficult countiy will he adverted to later. Thoare.a of the district is 7,096 
square miles, hut although, with one exception, more than double the size of anj' other frontier district, 
it stands only second in point of revenue ; both the gross oolleetioiis of Es. <1,73,993 and the land 
assessment of Rs. 3,S5,80G per annum, being below those of Peshawar. The original population of the 
disbdet appears to have been Jat. Then came an immigration of Biluchis from the south, forming 
the hulk of the present pojiulntion of the Kolaohi sub-division, below the Ushtrana countiy, few being 
found north of the town of Dora Ismail Khau. In the south they are the dominant class; in the 
countiy cis-Indns they are mixed with, and practically on an equality with, the Jats. The only BUuch 
tribe found together in any numbers is the Kasranis, inhabiting the country about Baulatwala. The 
Pathnns oeeupy the north of the district up to Isa Khcl, together with Marwatis, all recent settlers and 
rapidly increasing in numbers. They aro not, like Jats and Bihiohis, scattered over the district, hut 
form a continuous fringe along the Kolachi and Tank suh-divisions, and in number amount to about 
50,000. 

9. The characteristics of Dera Ghazi Khan resemble closely those of the trans-Indus portion of 

tt ttt • T-i T . T the Dera Ismail Khan district. It consists of a strip of 

The Dora aiiaii Kliaa district. eoimtiy, some 170 miles in length, lying between the 

Indus and the hills, here entirely occupied hy "Biluch tribes. The area of the district is 4,7*10 square 
miles, the land revonne amounting to Rs. 3,88,007 per annum, and the gross colleetions to Rs. 4,00,810 
per annum. The character of its independent neighhour.s has exercised as great mi influence upon the 
interior of Dora Ghazi Khan as it has in the districts to the north. Out of the 308,840 fqrmmg the 
population, a third are Biluoh. Half the population of the district consists of Jots, originally of 
Hindu desecixt, Imt klnhammadans for many generations past ; and the i-emaindev is composed of 



is x-ery scanty, in some years no rain falling at all. The people are, however, skilful cultivators; and 
the elaborate S 3 'stem of iniuidation canals from the river Indus both attests their industry' and miscs the 
Iiroilucing power of the disfriot to a not nnfax-orahlo standard of eomjiarison with othei’S iiossessing 
much greater natural advantno-es. 
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10. Tlic length of frontier thus described* is about 704 miles. As regards communioationsj 

the trans-Indus territory is, owing to tlie character of 
Coiummiic.itions. Country and the poverty of the local funds, far 

behind the rest of the Punjab. Communications are eai-ricd on for the greater portion of the length, 
of the frontier by two roads, one in the interior of the districts connecting the principal towns, and 
the other, close to the border, connecting the outposts of the regular army and the militia, and main- 
tained in order by the military oommandants. All travelling has to bo performed on horses or camels ; 
and during the r.ainy season, owing to the alluvial character of the soil, wlrich becomes after rain 
almost as slippery as ice, travelling is exceedingly difficult and laborious. 


* Ilazara 

Pe.sh.awar . . . 

If ohat . . . 

Pannu 

JL^era Ismail Khan 
Dora Ghazi Khan 


Population 

uccoi'tlinjj to 
census q£ 1SC8 

Area in square 
miles. 

367,218 

523,152 

145,419 

287,647 

391,804 

308,840 

2,835 

2,497 

2,839 

3,171 

7,090 

4.,740 

2,027,040 

23,178 



20 . The whole line of the frontier, from the extreme northern limits of Ilazara to below the 

T 1.0 military a.poctoE the border. f Harr.and in the Dera GKazi Khan district. 

consists or a continuous line of difficult and rugged 
mountains. Prom the lofty peaks of Kaglian and the lower Himalayan ranges .above Peshawar to the 
low hills on.thc Dora Ghazi Khan and Sind frontier, the ranges generally decrease in height and the 
passes in difficulty, feom the north towards the south, only rising again to a formidable elevation in 
the Sulimau range oiiposito the district of Hera Ismail IChan. 

4 * 4 ^ «- 

21. A reference to maps and to the records of our hostile operations on the Beluch and Afghan 
Tlic mUitsry qrmliUes ot the Bclarb aud Afslma tribes, f ‘'Ontters will clearly show that the Afoidis, ISIohmimds, 

aiicl the isonerwals are each as much more formidable 
an enemy than the Bohiohis, as the high rugged mountain ranges of tlie noithern Punjab frontier 
are move difficult of penetration and invasion than the flat plain on the Sind border. Slero detach- 
ments have penetrated to the hcad-q^uarters of the Mavri tribe ; but no one acquainted with the facts 
would assert that anything loss than a corjis (VarmiSe could cross onr frontier and enter the Khyber or 
the Tira bills with a prospect of success. So far as the fighting qualities of the border tribes are 
concerned, it has been alieady shown that those adjoining the Hazara district are comparatively 
contemptible as soldiers, their extreme religious bigotry aloue makiug up for their absence of martial 
qualities. 

To the south, between the Swat river and Hera Ismail Khan, the Afghan tribes are both fanatic.al 
and hi-iive in an extraordinary degree. Couiage with them is the first of virtues, and cowardice the 
worst of crimes. 

The Beluchis, as turbulent, and formerly of habits quite as predatory, as their neighbours, are 
still of a far milder and more amenable disposition. They are as brave as the Afghans; but they are 
, animated by no f.anatioal hati-cd of the Bnglish ; they have not the military genius of the Afghans, 
and, as an enemy on the hillside, they are far less formidable. As an illustriition of their rude con- 
ception of tactics, it may he mentioned that, though famed as horsemen, it is their rule to dismount 
for a fight, which is oonduoted hand to hand, and often with sword and shield. Less robust than the 
Afghans, they still are remarkable for their endurance, and make incredibly long journeys on their mares 
of a renowned breed. The character of their countiy seems, to a certain extent, to have developed 
then- method of attack. Comparatively low ridges, intersected by numerous and easy passes, favor 
their style of attack and reprisal, which consists of dashing and unforeseen inroads, followed by 
precipitate retreats. 

, 22. The outrages perpetrated in British territory by the independent tribes are numerous and of 
Tl.= natare of ffioontragos of tl.e Border tribes. many kinds. Sometimes, and especially in the early 

days ot .lintish occupation, raids lu force have been 
directed against British territory, almost rising to the dignity of oqien war. Such was the attack of 
the Kasranis on Hera Fateh Khan in 1S52. On the northern frontier, especially in the Peshawar 
district, fanaticism has excited wild and bigoted men to attempt the life of individual Europeans, 
believing that the assassination of an infidel was a sure passport to paradise. To this fierce feeling of 
fanaticism may he attributed the deaths of the customs officers, Messrs. Tapp and Cariie, in 1851° on 
the ICaghan fi-ontioi-, and the murders of Colonel Mackeson and M.ijor Adams, Commis.sioner and 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and Hieutenant Ommanney, in lSo3 and 1805. Hor have 
Europeans alone been the object of attack. Natives and Native officers have boon the victims of 
assassination ; villagers killed in the commission of raids, and detachments of troops inveigled into 


possession ot arms, there remains as the residuum those crimes which it might naturally be presumed 
would he committed by fierce and savage tribes inhahiling baireii hills, imprognahlo except to a lar"e 
force, and overlooking fertile plains, n lneh from time immemorial they have considered as their ri^lft- 
fiil qirey. ' “ 
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33. Tliose offences wliicli mostly fill tlie frontier calendar are lioreo-stealingj liouse-ln-ealcino-, .ind 
Onlmnry frontier offences. above all, cattle-stcaUug, tbc mere hrismulnt/s oT n-ild 

■triijes antt tue gravamen oL wluoli consists in .an asso- 
ciation of nnmbcrs to accomplish the offence, and the free and sacred asylnm given in the independ- 
ent hills to the snccessfnl maranders. The complete suppression of robbery in a land of brigands is 
of eotirse impossible. Depredations inaj' be said to be almost invited by the character of the country 
■and by special c.anses, prominent among which is the annual migration of the great tiading tiihe of 
Afghanistan, the Powinclas, n-ith their camels and immense herds and flocks, to Hindustan, for whose 
protection special measures have been adopted which will be hereafter noticed. 

24. For the defence of the plain country against the incursions of hill-robbers there is a line of 

Military tlcfcnce = tho forts and ontposts. ^d militia, along the frontier. On the 

border of the Hazara, Peshawar, and Ivoliat districts 
these are comparatively few and far between, but are held in considerable strength by regular troops. 
Here the difficulty of the country, and, as rcg.ards the Peshawar and Kohat border, the jealous and 
stubborn character of the tribes, render the pursuit of raiders and robbers too difficult and too likely 
to cause future complications to he hastily adopted. Indeed, with the exception of the Afiidis the 
tribes on the Punjab border, including the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Kban, are the je.alous 
guardians of mountain passes that lead to nowhere. Under such cireiimslanccs, and with no possible 
advantage to be g.iined by the ooenpation of these barren hills, obvious considerations of military 
prudence limit pursuit in tbc case of a raid to the mouth of the passes ; and an ofticer who attempted to 
enter with an inadequate force a defile in possession of the enemy, would be undcitaking a grave 
responsibility. 

The line of defence in Bannu and the two southern districts of the Derajat is maintained by smaller 
and far more frequent posts, only 10 or 12 miles apart, and each situated so as to command one or 
more of the numerous passes leading to the hills. These outposts are garrisoned in pait by troops 
of the Frontier Force, and partly by them associated with the Frontier Militia ; and the smaller and 
the less important ones by the Frontier IMilitia alone. While from the local knowledge of the militia 
men intelligence is often gained which lends to the prevention of a raid or robberj', yet such is the 
inevitable exposure of the villages and cultivated lands which lie hetweon the posts and the 
hills, such the carelessness of a population h.nhituated to danger, and such the facilities for attack 
and flight which the numerous passes afford, that it is only too often the ease that the first intelligence 
which a military outpost receives of a raid is the news that it has been committed, ant] that the robbers 
are already baak in the hills. 
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in para. IS). 
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APPENDIX C, 


Present and Proposed Distriintioii of Pnnjai Prontier Porce, wit7i reference to jiroposah made in para. 29. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Actual aomposiiioit of He Punjab Pronticr Porce as on Jst July 1879. 
I. — ABTIMERy. 



Ko. 1 
Battery. 


No. 3 

Ko.4 

No. 5 



Battery. 

(Peshawar) 

Battery. 

(na7ara) 

Battorj'. 

Garrisoa 

Batter}'. 

Total. 

Hindustani Mnsalmans 

2 

1 

8 



11 

Do. Hindus 


1 

o 


, . 

3 

Punjabi ilusalmans 

117 

lie 

77 

112 

89 

401 

Do. Hindus 

30 

15 

19 

22 

9 

95 

Do. Sikhs 

79 

97 

70 

87 

81 

3C4. 

Other classes 

... 


... 

1 

... 

1 

Total 

228 

230 

17G 

222 

79 

935 


Actual composition of the Force as on 1st Avgust 1879. 


II. — Cavax-xy. 
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93 
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20 

41 


6 
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52 

82 


20 
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30 

14 


40 
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41 
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92 
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37 
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50 

02 
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4. 
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5 

7 

10 
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1 

... 
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mm 

6 

Total 

• 47G 
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2,904 
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